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Using the Tractor in Plowing Corn 


Iowa Farmer Compares Tractor and Horse Costs in Raising Corn 


ORE or less controversy 
has arisen of late as to 


By Fred W. Hawthorn 


dirt to the corn with shovels op- 
erating at a comparatively shal- 





























the relative costs of rais- low depth, a desirable feature in 
ing corn with a general purpose COST OF RAISING ONE ACRE OF CORN big corn where there is danger of 
tractor and with horses. A de- — —— Feathers root pruning. Altho the traetor 
bate was staged on this subject Tractor | Horses has slightly less than two feet of 
at the reeent short course held Double harrowing iy Me I cs ccecescnconiess $ 23 | $ .428 clearance, corn averaging about 
at lowa State College, and a Raking and burning stalks (horses used)..............:00000 402 402 three and a half feet high was 
great deal of interest was Se ROE WI ox kaiceesthieaecict lhe aneniensnterecnivens 311 483 cultivated with practically no 
aroused. The writer is in pos- DR Gan PRON oii nici cctittrdsemcstsitnntinrrcnorees 1.659 2.264 breakage. As a final analysis of 
session of some accurate figures One-haif of land (sod) disked after plowing................ .155 241 the results, it may be said that 
on this subject, which should be Harrowing before planting .0.............ccsessssssseseseeeseeeneaes | 115 214 the tractor tended corn was kept 
interesting to both tractor and | aa ee ee RENAE A at i ie 911 485 very free from weeds, had a vig- 
horse farmers, Biches Com Cemne ON)  ssciecsiseescsiicnigpentennnensnenennenernris .464 .464 orous growth, and made a eredit- 
The table entitled, ‘‘Cost of Harrowing corn (horses used) ..........cccscscssesssseeeneseeseeeeees 214 214 able yield of 58.5 bushels to the 
Raising One Aere of Corn,’’ ap- CCURERVRCEI CORR, CWO CHRIIB onci.nsescncscncecscscesecerseeevesesese 2.001 2.538 acre, in spite of heavy heat and 
pearing in this article, lists the Total field work cost per ACTE........cccccesccsssseeseeeseeeesees “$ 6.462) $ 7.733 drouth damage. Besides doing 
various operations employed in Seed (one bushel to seven acres, at $3.50 per bushel). ‘ 50 the work mentioned, the tractor 
raising the 1929 crop, with the Picking (58.5 bushels per acre, at 8 cents per bushel).. 4.68 4.68 proved very efficient in doing 
acre costs of each operation com- BE SINTERS rt = endl ae OO 4 53 other farm work. 
puted for both tractor and Interest on $200 per acre land, at 5 per cent................../ 10.00 10.00 A brief explanation of meth- 
horses. The data found in this I dik inichivrasip-sinsdkeseskepiisdinlepniiapoberrnentecndis | 2.57 2.57 ods used in getting the figures 
table are derived from several Overhead—maintenance and depreciation ...............0--+: 2.14 2.14 for the table referred to previ- 
sources, but, for the most part, Total cost of raising and cribbing acre of corn | $26.882| $28.153 ously may be of interest. The 
from complete records of tractor Cost per bushel, at 58.5 bushels per ETE, 46 482 table gives the ee ee 
costs and work done during the : — tions employed in raising the 
season of 1929. Data on over- LU 1929 crop, with the aere costs 





head costs were taken from an 

eight-year cost account record kept on a three- 
plow tractor of same make. Ames Bulletin 
No. 260, edited in June of 1929, by J. B. David- 
son, on ‘Life, Service and Cost of Service of 
Farm Machinery,’ was utilized in figuring ma- 
chinery costs. This bulletin may be obtained by 
writing the bulletin department of Iowa State 
College, and is recommended as containing the 
most up-to-date information available on the 
subject. In every case, an attempt has been 
made to eliminate guesswork and to present the 
most accurate information obtainable in an 
entirely unbiased manner. 


Tried Out Under Actual Conditions 


‘he tractor on which these figures are based 
iS an experimental three-speed machine of the 
general purpose type, lent to the writer for a 
thoro try-out under actual corn belt conditions. 
In general design, it differs little from the eon- 
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“ying corn by on Mr. Hawthorn’s Monona 
county, lowa, farm. 


ventional type, being of about standard width 
and therefore well adapted to plowing. How- 
ever, the front axle is arched and power is 
transmitted tothe drivers thru an overhead 
cross-shaft in order to maintain sufficient clear- 
ance to tend corn, operating a three-row eulti- 
vator. The power plant is a heavy duty tractor 
motor completely protected from dust by 
means of a dual system of air cleaners and an 
oil filter. All bearings are pressure lubricated, 
ineluding the overhead valve rocker-arm mech- 
anism. It may be said that the tractor made a 
100 per cent record, there being no mechanical 
trouble of the slightest nature during the sea- 
son. The cultivator has been re-designed in 
order to correct a few defects noted in its op- 
eration, 


Horses Came in Mighty Handy 


It should be explained that the tractor was 
not used exclusively on this 240-acre farm, and 
no apologies are offered for this facet. While we 
have many horseless farms, the writer does not 
believe that, as yet, such a practice would re- 
sult in the lowest production costs, for it was 
found that horses came in mighty handy at 
times. They were used for light draft jobs, such 
as raking stalks and rolling the corn, and also 
for harrowing the small corn, as we were afraid 
too much corn would be covered at the ends 
when turning with the six-section harrow used 
behind the tractor. A field where the check 
was very poor was cross-cultivated with horses, 
and a steep side-hill and two or three small 
patches were entirely horse farmed. Otherwise, 
all the harrowing, disking, plowing, planting, 
and the bulk of the cultivating was done with 
the tractor. The quality of work in cultivating 
compared very favorably with that done with 
horses, and, due to the quick turning feature 
made possible by wheel brakes, very little more 
corn was damaged at the ends. 

The slow, even speed in low was found to be 
favorable to small eorn cultivation, while, when 
laying by, a speed in high gear of over four 
miles per hour made it possible to move lots of 


of each operation computed for 
both tractor and horses, Tractor costs consisted 
of easoline, lubricating oil, grease, repairs, de- 
preciation, interest on investment, insurance 
and housing. Fuel, lubricating oil and grease 
expense was obtained from an aceurate record 
kept on these items for each operation. 


Labor and Overhead Charge 


The labor charge was put at 40 cents per hour 
for the operator plus 10 per cent for overhead 
labor used in filling fuel tanks, greasing, over- 
hauling, ete., or 44 cents per hour on the basis 
of actual running time. The overhead charge 
of 49 cents per hour was derived from the eight- 
year tractor cost account record, considering 
the difference in first cost of the smaller ma- 
chine and averaging the result with the over- 
head cost on a two-plow tractor as given in the 
Ames bulletin. (Coneluded on page 32) 
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Plowing under sweet clover with the tractor 
on the same tarm. 
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CUTTING DOWN THE SURPLUS 

HE Farm Board, 

trying to figure some way to keep the next 
harvest from finishing the wreek of the Ameri- 
ean wheat market. It is telling the farmers 
they'd better hold down aereage, and its warn- 
ing is being reinforced, and mueh more vigor- 
ously, by the enrrent prices of wheat. 

One trouble with the present situation, of 
course, is that the Farm Board has been 
equipped by the farm act with no device for 
making an American price for wheat as dis- 
tinct from a world price. The equalization fee 
would have done this; so would the debenture 
plan; neither were approved. Now that the 
season’s experience has made it plain that the 
farm act, as it stands, is inadequate, more con- 
sideration is being given to these and to other 
devices, chief among which is what is known 
as the allotment system. 

Keep track of this en sa plan. We're go- 
ing to hear more of Like the debenture and 
the equalization a it divides the crop into 
two parts, one for domestie consumption and 
one for export. The first part sells for the 
world price plus the tariff; the seeond part 
sells for the world price, Like the debenture 
and the equalization fee, the allotment plan 
provides for production. But 
where the first plans relied on an increase in 
the fee or a decrease in the debenture to hold 
down produetion, this allotment plan eomes 
down to the individual farmer and says to him: 
“Raise 800 bushels and yoy get a protected 
price; raise 1,000 bushels, and for the extra 
200 vou get only the world price.’ 

First, a survey will be made to estimate what 
part of the next year’s crop will be used at 
home and what must go abroad. For argu- 
ment’s sake, assume that the percentages are 
80.and 20. Then the five-vear average acreage 
and*vield of each state, county, township and 
farm will be taken, and each unit will be noti- 
fied that just 80 per cent of its normal produc- 
tion will secure the protected price. Some dif- 
fieulties are involved in making this survey ; 
they are the same that are met in listing prop- 
erty for taxation, and advocates of the plan 
think them not insurmountable. 

How will these instructions be carried out? 
The government will issue allotment certificates 


smothered in wheat, is 


holding down 
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with a value of 42 cents a bushel (the amount 
of the tariff). If Farmer A has been producing 
1,000 bushels of wheat annually, he gets 800 
of these certificates. What does he do with 
them? He may sell the certificates along with 
his crop, in which case he will get the world 
price plus 42 cents for 800 bushels, and the 
world price for the other 200. Or he may de- 
cide that it doesn’t pay to raise the other 200 
bushels, and that it is best to cut his acreage. 
Or he may figure that the world price is good 
enough and increase his acreage. Or he may 
have a crop failure and sell only 200 bushels, 
and have 600 certificates left over. They are 
still worth 42 cents, and he ean sell them even 
without the grain. 

Why are the certificates worth 42 cents? Be- 
cause every 
have one of these certificates for every bushel 
he grinds. This fee is naturally passed on by the 
millers to the bakers and the public, just as any 
tariff is passed on. 

What would such a plan do? It would, say 
its friends, make the tariff effective on wheat 
Jt would penalize overproduction. It would 
impose no burden on the treasury. It would not 
put the government in business, 

Of course,.there are plenty of objections to 
the plan. From the corn belt angle, its worst 
fault is that it would be hard to make it work 
for corn or hogs. Yet this plan is going to be 
given major attention as the wheat situation 
continues aeute. There is a chance that it may 
be adopted. There is a chance that it might be 
made to work for corn belt products. In any 
event, our readers had better keep informed on 
what is in the air. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN 

“| - SAY 
‘‘about open wells, old wells with loose 

boards covering them, and rusty nails that stick 
up out of loose hoards. The coming of spring 
means that we are going to start killing chil- 
dren again thru carelessness. 
hood, we have had several fatal accidents from 
Can’t we remember 


something,’” writes one reader, 


In this neighbor- 


the causes given above. 
that a little care, a few minutes’ avork, will save 
a baby’s life?”’ 

Another friend quotes some figures on acci- 
dents to children as a result of playing with 
blasting eaps. If vou’ve been doing any Dlast- 
ing, he urges, be sure to clean up, and be sure 
the children know what dangerous toys blasting 
caps are, 

Heaven knows there are accidents and dis- 
eases a-plenty against which we can not pre- 
When we can get rid of some risks to 
let’s do it. 


pare, 
children, 





ROBBERY OR RELIEF? 


ACK when the 

this session of 
our readers that they could tell what was hap- 
pening to the farmer by watching a few com- 
modities, hides, blaekstrap molasses 
and vegetable oils. Most farm tariffs, like the 
tariff on wheat, mean little or nothing, while 
real tariffs on the three items mentioned would 
have a little value. 

We repeat that suggestion now, as the bill 
voes to conference. Llides are on the free list; 
blackstrap molasses carries only a slight duty; 
vegetable oils come in uneheeked from the Phil- 
ippines. That is the answer to any farm hope 
that increases of any value would be made in 
farm tariffs. 

Farmers had It was that in- 
dustrial rates might be lowered, so that con- 
sumers on the farm might buy non-agricultural 
goods more cheaply, Instead, these rates have 
gone up to the highest point ever reached by an 
American tariff bill. 

Farmers, some of them, had a third hope. 
It was that some plan, like the debenture plan, 


tariff debate first started in 
congress, we suggested to 


such as 


a second hope. 


miller who turns out flour must 


might be tacked onto the tariff bill to make the 
tariff effective on all farm products. It is re- 
ported that this provision, inserted in the sen- 
ate bill, will be taken out in conferenee. 

What is left. then, of the effort to give farm- 
ers economic justice thru tariff revision? Rates 
on what the farmer buys have been raised: 
rates on his major products are not effective 
because a surplus goes abroad; increases that 
might have helped a little have been rejected: 
the debenture plan is apparently doomed. 

If the Hawley-Smoot bill goes thru, as it 
stands now, the farmers of the United States 
instead of vainine by tariff revision, will be 
robbed of many additional millions. We sue- 
gest that readers note carefully the roll calls, 
which we will publish, on the bill as it is pre. 
sented to beth houses in the next few weeks. 


RAISING CORN PRICES BY PUTTING 
LAND INTO SUGAR BEETS 


NORTHERN lowa reader questions the 
wisdom of our stand against the inereased 
tariff on sugar. - He writes: 

‘If the price of beets were a little higher 
they would be raised more extensively and thus 
reduce the acreage of grain crops to that ex- 
tent. The Farm Board advoeates a reduction 
in acreage of 20 per cent in grain crops as the 
only hope of the farmer. Now if we were to 
put that much into beets, would it not produce 
the desired results and help all farmers in- 
directly 2?” 

The important thing to remember about the 
sugar beet crop is that it is extremely imtensive, 
requiring much more labor than it does land. 
On 700,000 acres in sugar beets, the United 
States produced last vear enough sugar to sup- 


ply the sugar requirements of about 22,000,000 - 


people. If we reduced our grain erop by 20 
per cent and devoted the land to sugar beets, 
we would produce considerably more sugar than 
the entire world is consuming at the present 
time. If we placed an embargo on sugar and 
required that all the sugar produeed in the 
United States should come from sugar  bects, 
the reduction in the erain acreage, Because of 
the increased sugar beet acreage, would be less 
than two per cent. It is easily possible to grow 
all our sugar inside of the United States, but as 
to whether it is desirable is another matter. As 
long as Cuba can grow sugar so much more 
cheaply than we can here in Iowa, why should 
we not send her our surplus lard, which we can 
produce so much more cheaply than Cuba, and 
receive in exchange Cuban sugar? 

We stick by our contention that at least uine 
out of every ten farmers in the corn belt will 
be harmed much more than they will be bene- 
fited by increasing the sugar tariff. 





WHERE THE CZAR STILL REIGNS 


G PEAKING of schools, as a good many of our 
“readers have been doing sinee Viggo -Jus- 
tesen’s articles started, here is a report from a 
reader that shows why parents wonder if their 
children will ever learn anything at school. 

Son Andrew brought home an examination 
paper in geography. Andrew is abont nine or 
ten, The question was on Russia. He answered 
it thus: ‘‘Russia is a very weak country be- 
cause it is very ignorent, and it is very far 
north and it is ruled by one man, known as the 
ezar.’’ He was marked off one per eent on 
this, beeause he spelled ‘‘ignorant’’ wrong. 

He brought the paper home to his mother. 


‘Why, Andrew, you know better than that,” 
she protested. 
‘““Oh, I know about the soviets, but Miss 


Blank says this is all right—it’s what our geo?- 
‘aphy says. Of course, it was printed in 1: 14, 
and woulda’ t know about such things.’ 
How many school books are out of date? How 
many teachers are failing to correct the mis- 
takes of antiquated texts? 
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THE CORN COMBINE 


MISSOURI firm has put a two-row corn 
combine on the market. The corn, instead 
of being snapped and husked, is shelled and 
cleaned. This is a very interesting develop- 
ment, but we fear that under lowa conditions 
too much of the corn may contain more than 
2) per eent moisture at harvest time, and there- 
fore be unfit to bin. If a practical drier can 
be attached to the combine or rigged up at the 
bin, we would expect the corn combine to do 
some astonishing things. 

if corn ean be kept clean with fast 1 moving 
rotary hoes of an improved type, and if husk- 
ing and shelling ean be done simultaneously 
with a combine, the day may come when corn 
can be produeed for 35 or 40 cents a bushel on 
the rich, level farms of northwestern Iowa. In 
the meantime, there is a lot of experimenting to 
do before some of this machinery becomes gen- 
erally practical. Incidentally, when this new 
machinery comes into use, it will be necessary 
to change our type of corn very materially. 
it may be wise then to plant smaller stalked 
sorts thicker, Hand pickers may kick on husk- 
ing small eared varieties of corn, but machines 
do not object. Hand pickers don’t like corn 
with tough shanks, but machines like that kind 
of corn beeause they can’t pick up ears if they 
happen to drop off the stalks. Earlier varieties 
will probably be necessary with the corn com- 
bine. 


oh 





WHAT A WINDBREAK DOES 


“HE son of an Iowa Master Farmer, who is 
now teaching farm crops at Ames, writes, 
telling about a windbreak demonstration which 
he condueted early in February, in cooperation 
with his students. The temperatures behind 
the eighteen-year-old evergreen windbreak were 
three degrees higher in the morning and six 
degrees higher in the afternoon than was the 
ease out in the open. The important thing, 
however, was not the effect of the windbreak 
on temperature, but its influence on slowing 
down the wind. In the morning, there was a 
strong northwest wind blowing at the rate of 
640 feet per minute, out in the open. On the 
south side of the windbreak, however, the ve- 
locity was only 90 feet per minute. In the 
afternoon, the wind had risen to 1,235 feet per 
minute, but on the south side of the evergreens 
it was only 150 feet. From the standpoint of 
temperatures, a windbreak may only move a 
house and barn lot 100 or 200 miles farther 
south. But from the standpoint of comfortable 
living conditions on days when there is a strong 
wind coming out of the northwest, the wind- 
break may move the farm yard at least 500 

niles — south. 
lt is time for some of us to look eighteen 
Years suk If the farm is going to stay in 
family, why not plant that evergreen wind- 

ak this spring? 


COME WITH US TO YELLOWSTONE 
\ ANY reservations have already been made 
by our subseribers for the vaeation tour 
te Yellowstone park. Many others have asked 
for the itinerary of the trip and additional 
reservations will undoubtedly come in rapidly. 
We do not know of any finer trip that we eould 
pian for our subseribers. They can see more of 
the wonders of American scenery in this one 
than it would be possible to see in any 
er one trip of the same duration. We know 
each one of our subscribers who makes 
he trip will be glad that he made it. We have 
Manned it as a service to our subscribers, and 
are happy in the interest it is creating. 
eservations are made in the order they are 
received. It is not necessary to pay any money 
“own, as the first deposit on the ticket will 
t he asked until July 1, and in ease of siek- 
‘Ss or unforeseen cause which makes it im- 
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REE to make the trip, reservations may be 
canceled without any expense up to that date. 
Those who are reasonably sure that they want 
tomake the trip, and can make it, should make 
their reservations at once, as the number of 
itineraries in the hands of our subseribers will 
unquestionably mean that we are likely to have 
more applications for the tour than we will be 
able to take care of. Make the reservations you 
desire as early as possible, as otherwise you 
may be too late. It is a wonderful trip; vou 
will enjoy every minute of it. The itinerary 
tells all about it, and will be sent on request. 








Odds and Ends 














PROF. L. C. BURNETT, the plant breeder at 

Ames, Towa, has Seamed a table which 
indicates there is more to the variety of oats 
known as the Liberty hulless than we have 
been admitting in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. As an average of the past seven 
years at Ames, the best varieties of Iowa oats 
have been yielding about 2,300 pounds per aere 
with the hulls on or 1.600 pounds per acre with 
the hulls off. The Liberty hulless, grown side 
by side with these sorts at Ames, has yielded, 
during the same period, 1,436 pounds. Now if 
a man is located handy to an oat huller and 
can get his oats hulled for five cents a bushel 
or less, it is probably best to grow one of the 
standard varieties like the TIogeld, lowar or 
Iowa 103. But if a man must haul his oats 
some distance in order to get them hulled, 
would seem decidedly worth while to experi- 
ment with the Liberty hulless. 

Hitherto, I have been decidedly skeptical 
about the hulless varieties of oats, but Burnett’s 
table has caused me to think that our plant 
breeders should do some serious work in trying 
to improve on the hulless varieties. If the 
Iogold were top crossed on the Liberty hulless 
and then the |hulless factor selected out again, 
perhaps the new variety would have a wide 
field of usefulness. I would be interested in 
hearing both from farmers who have had good 
experience with hulless oats and those who have 
had bad experience. What are the weak points 


) 


of the different hulless varieties ? 


HAVE been rather alarmed during the past 

year or two at the tendency of prices of all 
kinds to slip toward lower levels, not only in 
the United States but over the greater part of 
the world. In ee Holland, Norway, 
Switzerland and Japan, prices are now about 
10 per cent lower than they were two years 
ago. Most of these countries have had a greater 
price break than we in the United States, and 
so it won't do to blame everything on the Wall 
Street crash or the Federal Reserve Board. 

When I was east in March, I found two theo- 
ries with respect to the deelining price level. 
According to one theory, our price level was 
bound to go down beeause during the next ten 
years it will be impossible for gold stocks and 
the eredit based on gold to increase as rapidly 
as during the past ten vears. Today, we have 
in the United States about 50 per cent more 
monetary gold and 50 per cent more credit than 
was the ease in 1921. Such a great increase in 
gold and the credit based on gold would ordi- 
narily be expected to increase prices of all 
kinds. However, much of this credit was soaked 
up in the stock market, and the rest of it did 
not have’so very much effect on commodity 
prices because our production increased so 
greatly. The people who hold to the gold the- 
ory of prices think that we will have a slow, 
gradual decline in prices of all kinds during 
the next ten or fifteen vears. and that there will 
be a great outery from the people who owe 
money. 

The people who do not hold to the gold theory 
of prices focus their attention on new methods 








of production. Above everything else, they are 
interested in the ingenuity of man. Every new 
invention commands their eager attention. 
They know that during the past ten years new 
machinery has been invented for every kind of 
business we have, Continuously, our laboring 
men are learning how to produce more in short- 
er hours, not beeause ther work harder, but be- 
cause they have new machinery, This constant 
stream of new inventions and new methods is 
being poured into the industrial world not only 
in the United States, but also in Europe, and 
even to some extent in Asia. 

Certain kinds of goods, like wheat, have been 
so influenced by machinery (the eombine in 
this case) that production seems destined to in- 
crease faster than the human stomachs for a 
number of years to come. Of course. this can 
mean only one thing—continual price trouble. 

What a terrible thing the world now con- 
templates—smothering in the overproduction 
of goods of all kinds. it would seem 
that the common man should benefit from all 
this. The only true wealth is goods, and ap- 


Surely, 


parently we are going to have more goods to 
consume per capita during the next ten years 
than ever before in the history of the world. 
Surely, this should cause widespread rejoicing. 
Actually, the debtor classes are looking forward 
to the prospect with trembling. The farmers, 
especially the wheat farmers, are fearful that 
they will find it more difficult to pay off their 
debts. 

Undoubtedly, the world as a whole will bene- 
fit, but it is now essential as never before that 
those industries which are most affeeted by 
new inventions should begin to do some clear 
thinking about controlling their production in 
a common sense way. 

I also hope the larger bankers will think seri- 
ously about retarding the downward trend of 
prices as much as possible. If our ingenuity is 
going to result in the production of most eom- 
modities inereasing faster than the supply of 
gold, it would seem to be wise to work out 
schemes to release more dollars of credit per 
dollar of gold reserve. It may be as essential 
for bankers to develop new machinery for in- 
creasing efficiency of gold as it is for farmers 
and factory owners to utilize new machinery to 
increase their efficiency. We must balance up 
our inventive genius in some common sense way 
so that it does not cause the world to become 
smothered to death in overproduction. 


HAVE been interested greatly learning 

that in the future dust treatment for oats 
is likely to take the place of the old-fashioned 
wet formaldehyde method. At the Illinois sta- 
tion, as an average of the past two years, un- 
treated oats have yielded 70 bushels per aere, 
wet formaldehyde oats 76.5 bushels per acre, 
and oats treated with mereurie dust 84 bushels 
per acre. It only costs 10 or 15 cents a bushel 
to treat oats with mereurie dusts, and the re- 
turns seem to be fully ten times this much, 

One precaution which the Illinois people sug- 
gest is that when oats are treated with mercurie 
dust it is quite important to drill them in in- 
stead of broadeasting. It seems that if the 
dusted seed is broadcast and heavy rains come 
before the oats sprout, there is danger of the 
mercuric dust being washed off and doing no 
rood. But even on the broadeast oats, it would 
seem that the mereurie dust will ordinarily 
return at least 100 per cent on the investment. 
According to the Illinois station, the mereurie 
dust not only holds down smut, but also has 
some effect on other diseases. 

HENRY A, WALLACE. 





The church from the beginning has been mainly 
made up of poor people, or people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, in the ideal condition of life, with neith- 
er great poverty nor great riches. The decay of the 
church has occurred in centers of wealth.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings, 
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In the Land of the Real Lard Hog 


Hungarian Hogs Make Record in Turning Corn Into Lard 


Y FIRST opportunity really to see 
M Hungarian farming was in the extreme 
~ southern part of the country. Here, 
the Hungarian government maintains one of 
the largest farms in the world. It is a tremen- 
dous establishment, stretching away miles and 
miles and employing more than two thousand 
men the year around, 

The Hungarian railroads are owned by the 
state, and my companion, Tage Ellinger, who 
is working for the International Livestock Ex- 
position in Europe, was on such friendly terms 
with the Hungarian Department of Agricul- 
ture that we were able to get a free ride to the 
farm and back again. Leaving Budapest early 
in the afternoon, we noticed that as we went 
south the corn fields began to get larger and 
larger. Finalky, in the late afternoon, we came 
to a place where the corn fields stretehed to the 
horizon on both the railroad track. 
In some places, the corn fields seemed to be 
larger than any place in the United States. 
These large fields are accounted for by the fact 
that more than one-third of the land in Hun 
gary is held in estates of more than 1,400 acres 
in size. In fact, there are hundred 
estates which are over 7,000 acres in size. And 
so, in spite of the fact that corn is not grown 
on nearly such a high percentage of the land 
in Hungary as it is in Iowa, you often come 
large fields in’ the 


sides oF 


several 


across) some exceedingly 
southern part of the country. 








High yielding herds of milk cows have been developed. 


In southern Hungary, as everywhere else 
in Europe, there are no fences, and so the fields 
probably seem much larger than they really 
are. Ninety-eight out of every hundred farm- 
ers own small farms, but these small farmers 
control less than half the land of the eountry. 
Ellinger told me that most of these small farms 
were operated by owners and not by tenants. 
But while the tenant elass in Hungary is ap- 
parently small, there are a great many people 
who are farm laborers and will never get be- 
yond that point. 


Level, Dusty, Monotonous Country 


The country gives the impression o! 
broad, level, dusty and monotonous, Occasion- 
ally, on grass land, we see a herdsman taking 


being 


care of one hundred or so cows of the big, vel- 
low and red Simmenthaler breed. Onee we saw 


herding about two hundred hogs on 


a man 
pasture. 

At last we arrived at Mesohegves and were 
met by Mr. Szuelo, a voung Hungarian gradu- 
ate of an agricultural college. We were driven 
to our quarters behind spirited Nonius horses. 

Bright and early the next morning, we start- 
ed to drive over a small part of this huge gov- 
ernment estate of 40,000 acres. The voune Hun- 
garian told us that the estate was founded in 
1785, and that the original purpose was to fiur- 


nish high-class horses for the cavalry. It seems 


that the Hungarians came into this fertile 
country a thousand years ago on horseback, 
and have been great horse lovers ever sinee. 


Many of the Hungarians profess great distress 








By Henry A. Wallace 





The Mangaleetsa hog of Hungary is a champion 
lard producer. 


heeanuse automobiles have come m. However, | 
would guess that outside of the city of Buda- 
pest there are not one-tenth as many automo- 
biles in Hungary as in the state of Towa. This 
is reflected in the which about 
the same condition as lowa roads were thirty 


roads, are in 
Vvears ago. 

The corn acreage on the estate is about 5,000, 
and the vield for the past ten vears has aver- 
aged 71 per acre. In 1924, 1925 and 
1926, the \ ields ranged between 90 and 100 
In 1928, however, there was 
a partial corn failure all 
Europe, and the vield was only 42 bushels an 
acre. | learn of such high 
vields, because | knew that the 
ten-year average yield for Hun- 
vary as a whole 
between 20 and 25 bushels. On 
making inquiry, I learned that 
they have on this huge estate a 
very unusual thirteen-year rota- 
tion, which probably explains the 
high yield. Corn is grown only 
the first and tenth years of the ro- 
tation, and whenever it is grown, 
manure is applied at the rate of 
twenty to twenty-five tons per 
acre, Winter wheat is grown the 
third, seventh and eleventh years 
of the rotation. Barley is grown 
the fifth year and oats the thir- 
teenth. Hemp, which is grown the 
sixth year, is the only erop aside 
from corn which receives a heavy 
application of manure, The government owns 
a big hemp factory, which explains why hemp 
is included in the rotation. Sugar beets are 
grown the fourth and twelfth vears of the rota- 
tion, for the big government suear beet fae- 
tory. The land is down to grass only two years 
out of the thirteen. Superphosphate and pot- 
ash are used on the sugar beets, but not on any 
of the other crops. 


bushels 


bushels per acre. 


over southeastern 


was astonished to 


Was somewhere 





[asked about prices and found that corn was 
22.5 pengos per doppel centner (220 pounds), 
which means a dollar a bushel. Oats, however, 
were only 10.5 pengos per doppel centner, 
which means only 27 


that of northwestern lowa. This is not surpris 
ing, because both the soil and the elimate 1 
mind one very strongly of the country just 
north of Sioux City. Government weather ree 
ords indicate that the June, July and August 
temperatures are almost identieal for north 
western Lowa and southern Hungary. In Apri 
and May, however, the Hungarian tempera 
tures are three or four degrees higher, w! 
means that corn is oftentimes planted in lat 
April. The winters are much milder than wit} 
us, and very similar to central Missouri. This 
accounts for winter wheat being so popular 
The summer rainfall is only two-thirds as muct 
as ours, and if it were not for a soil with good 
moisture holding capacity, there would be seri 
ous trouble with drouth. 

Nearly all of the corn I saw was drilled i; 
with the rows two and one-half feet apart and 
the plants a foot and one-half to two feet apart 
in the rows. All of the fields I saw on the eo\ 
ernment farm were free from weeds. In fact. 
everywhere in Hungary the corn fields seemed 
to be remarkably well taken care of. [am told 
that this is especially true of the larger estates 
But when [ ask to be shown their corn ¢ 
vators, | find that they are using a one-hors 
type of thing. In addition, some hand ho: 
is given. I would judge, therefore, that it takes 
at least three times as many hours of man labor 
to produce an acre of corn in Hungary as 


does in lowa. 


How Farm Labor Is Paid in Hungary 


Perhaps it is sound economies to use so muic! 
man labor because it is so cheap. At any rat 
| found that the typical hired hand in Hungary 
is paid about $20 a year, in addition to hous 
food, fuel and land, as follows: 

Twenty-four bushels of wheat, 15 bushels of 
barley, 150 pounds of bacon, 100 pounds of 
salt, 400 quarts of milk, 24 eubie yards of fue 
1.4 acres of corn land, one-tenth of an acre of 
garden land, one-tenth of an acre of potatoes 
and two sows. On the land which is given hin 
the hired hand is sometimes able to produce 
$20 or $30 worth of stuff for sale. In brief, tli 
idea seems to be to give the hired hand his liv 
ing and in addition enongh money to clothe 
himself. In return for this, the hand 
from sunrise to sunset, with one hour out for 
dinner and one-half hour out for breakfast 


Works 


These workmen on their own small plots 
oftentimes grow a twelve or fourteen rowe: 


flint corn of a deep reddish yellow color an 
with a white eob. This corn really does: 

vield as well as dent corn, but for some reaso! 
the hired hands and the smaller farmers see! 
to prefer it. About fifty years ago, the Hin 
varians imported from the United States a dent 


variety known as Queen of the Prairie. fren 
the corn fields which I saw, I would judge thi 
the best yielding Hungarian varieties of 1! 
present day are deseendants of a cross 


about two parts of this (Concluded on page ~! 





eents a bushel. The $1 | 
price was for old corn, be- 
the new was 
just beginning to come on 
the market. The 1929 corn 
crop about average, 
and I suspect that the 
price this winter is right 
around 75 or 80 
bushel. 

This is the part of Hun- 
vary where the corn borer 
Was supposed to be very 
bad several vears ago, but 
L was unable to find any 
«reat evidence of damage. 
However, I iii 


leave the corn borer for a 


Cause corn 


was 


cents a 
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special story. The corn 
in this part of Hungary 
seemed to be much like 





The typical hired hand in Hungary is paid about twenty dollars a year, 12 
addition to house, fuel, food and garden. 
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Worst Tariff Bill Passes 


Senate Approves Measure That Penalizes Agriculture 


YS. - D. C.—In the next 
few weeks congress will probably 
pass and the president probably sign, 
the silliest tariff bill since 1909. when 
the venerable but incautious William 
H. Taft drove the first nail in his po- 
litical coffin by de- 
eclaring a revenue 
measure he specif- 
ically had opposed, 
to be the best tariff 
pill in the history 
of the country. 

In his campaign 
Taft had spoken 
freely of tariff re- 
vision but failed to 


iy a 


specify whether it 
would be revision 
up or down. A con- 
fident public sub- 
consciously accept- 
ed it as a down- 


ward revision, but 
when the bill was 
enacted it pushed 
industrial rates 4 
above an already 

hich level and in a partisan speech 
the new president, personally disap- 
pointed, tried to convince a disgrun- 
tled commonwealth it was an excellent 
piece of legislation. 

Virtually the same situation faces 
Herbert Hoover. He called a special 
session of congress to pass a farm re- 
lief bill and to a limited degree, revise 
the tariff. He specified that import 
duties on agricultural commodities be 
increased and industrial schedules ele- 
vated only where serious foreign com- 
petition or a bad domestic condition 
made it advisable. 

ligh protectionists in the house im- 
mediately jumped on it with both feet, 
trying to increase every known indus- 
trial schedule. They wrote a bill that 
revised more than 2,000 schedules of 
which less than 100 were farm 
échedules. 


Bill Meets Opposition Early 


In the senate an old guard high pro- 
tection finance committee trailed 
along with the “administration” crew 
in the house. It put on the floor a 
similarly ridiculous bill. Republicans 
who disliked the unfair advantage be- 
ing taken of the president blocked ear- 
ly passage of the senate bill and for 
their pains were dubbed “sons of wild 
jackasses” by old guard leaders. 

Independent republicans and demo- 
crats sprang into the breach and mar- 
Shalled sufficient power to control 
preparation of the senate bill. They 
began knocking down industrial rates 
and increasing those on farm im- 
ports 

Then “Old Joe” Grundy came 
Senate, a gubernatorial appointee to 
the vacancy created when the senate 
Tefused to seat William Vare, of Penn- 
Sylvania, whose campaign expenditure 
of some $800,000 could not be satisfac- 
torily explained. “Old Joe’ admitted- 
ly was a lobbyist in the employ of 
Manufacturing interests—and a right 
clever one, too. He knew from the out- 
Set that if the industrialists were to 
benefit by their golden opportunity to 
Taise tariff rates the Democratic-insur- 
Eent coalition must be broken up. 

As if out of thin air twelve carloads 
of inlependent oil producers from the 
Sout! west descended upon Washing- 
ton n the eleventh hour of tariff re- 
Vision and began to high pressure sen- 
ator; from their states. It was ob- 
Served that they were docile and very 
absent all during the committee hear- 


to the 


due time a vote was taken on a 
bioposed duty on crude oil. It lost, 
and the senate called up again the su- 
sar schedule—consistently kept to the 
level set by the Fordney-McCumber 
act of 1922. As if on springs, out 
hopped the well know senegambian in 
the woodpile. The coalition ranks split 





—the senators from oil producing 
states voting for an increase on Cuban 
Taw. 


“Old Joe” had had his day. What- 
ever else he may do, a senator does 
not trade his vote and go back on his 
pledge—even if the 
thing he traded it 
for fails of success. 

Senators wanting 
increased duties on 
lumber and _ those 
wanting increases 
on leathers and 
, were in the 
deal, too. The for- 
mer were taken 
care of for their 
switch on the su- 
gar issue. It wasn't 
hard for a senate 
suddenly in the 
hands of the manu- 
Ne facturers to raise 

Le the duty on lum- 

we ber. But the leath- 

er and shoe boys 

were stopped in 

their tracks. Once depleted, the coali- 
tion ranks could not be revamped to 
their former strength and the “Grundy 
gang” went sailing thru the last days 
of tariff revision with the banner of 
the manufacturers at their masthead. 


shoes 


President Has Kept Hands Off 


There has been some talk of an ef- 
fort to kill the bill entirely when it 
goes to conference. The chances, how- 
ever, are slim, and those close to the 
situation say the persident will sign 
whatever congress sends to him. He 
consistently has refused to take a 
hand in tariff matters, except to say 
after the high protectionist of the 
house got to him, that the export deb- 
enture was a very bad proposition. 
There is current in Washington a per- 
tinent question as to whether Mr. Hoo- 
ver is pondering on Mr. Taft's expe- 
rience in 1909. 

The bill the president is expected to 
sign is perhaps too serious to the farm- 
er to be silly. It is no joke to the in- 
dustrialist to whose pocket it brings 
more gold, but it hands the conscience- 
less observer a couple of laughs. 

No more striking example is to be 
found than in the house bill which in- 
creases the tariff on hay from $4 to $5 
a ton, but at the same time increases 
from 400 to 500 per cent the duty on 
rope the farmer uses to put the hay 
in his barn. 

So it is all thru the bill. 
imous gesture placed an increased 
duty on peanuts and kale. Eastern 
newspapers are headlining the tariff 
bill as carrying the highest farm rates 
in history, but they fail to show that 
in every instance farm increases are 
on insignificant items as compared to 
the great unprotected stable crops or 
are nullified by accompanying indus- 
trial rates which it would elevate even 
beyond the rates of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber act. 

With unconscious humor the senate 
wore itself to raw-edged nerves before 
it got over a 2,800 per cent increase 
in the duty on pearl buttons. Fess, of 
Ohio, approached hysterics in his cru- 
sade for a 60 per cent increase in the 
duty on nipples for babies’ milk bot- 
tles and the fight for increases on 
clothespins and ear trumpets took up 
more time than required to write a 7 
cents a pound duty on long staple 
cotton. 

Barclay, of Kentucky, bécame so an- 
noyed that he served notice that if the 
ear trumpet brigade didn’t let up he 
would come out for a 100 per cent in- 
crease in the tariff on crutches. 

The house bill raises the tariff on 
casein from 24% per cent ad valorem 
to 3% per cent. The senate bill raises 
it to 5% per cent. Farmers had asked 
8 per cent. It may be settled at 4% 
per cent in (Concluded on page 53) 
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are ready /wean 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low and receive a free 
copy of our book 
entitled ‘’Pig Sense 
and Hog Dollars”’. This 
book is full of helpful 
information on hog 
raising —send for your 
copy today. 





Goto MEDAL FEEDS: 


*Farm-Tested” 
WASHBURN CROSBY CO., Dept. H-49, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please reserve free copy of “Pig Sense and Hog Dollars” for me. 
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pigs 


Weaning is a critical time in raising pigs. It 
must be accomplished without interruption 
to the steady supply of required nutrients 
provided by nature. 


Gold Medal Pig Meal supplies those nutrients 
in correct balance, and in the concentrated, 
digestible form that the small stomach of the 
pig can easily handle. 


Young pigs go for Gold Medal Pig Meal. 
They can be weaned at an early age and 
will grow into strong, healthy shoats. 


Feed Gold Medal Pig Meal and you will have 
thrifty, seventy-five pound pigs in record time, 
with the bone, muscle, and frame develop- 
ment needed for quick, profitable meat pro- 
duction. Then, with your home grains, give 
them Gold Medal Hog Feed. 


Gold Medal Pig Meal and Gold Medal Hog 
Feed are “Farm-tested”, and scientifically 
balanced by the same specialists and the 
same exacting methods that made Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour unequalled in quality 
and popularity. 


WASHBURN 


Minneapolis - 


CROSBY COMPANY 
Kansas City - Buffalo 


why not now? 


Copyr. G."M. Ine. 1980 
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The Coming THERE is no time of the 
of April to the year, I think, when one is 
Corn Belt quite so glad he is a farmer 


as in the early springtime— 
when, driving the seeder or disk or turning 
the first furrows, with the smell of the fresh 
earth in his nostrils and the freedom of the 
outdo.s all about him, there comes to the farm- 
er a feeling of exhilaration and a sense of well- 
being that the indoor worker never feels in 
his work. There are days, of course, inter- 
spersed thru the beguiling April weather, when 
the dust blows in one’s eyes, or a biting wind 
comes out of the north, which seems to seek 
out every crevice in one’s clothing, On sueh 
days, one can only keep going while repeating 
to himself: ‘‘The sluggard will not plow by 
reason of the cold; therefore, shall he beg in 
harvest and have nothing,’’ or those lines of 
Kingsley’s, ‘‘’Tis the hard, cold weather makes 
hard Englishmen.’’ But, on the whole, the 
spring weather in the fields is a joyous season, 
and a most excellent time and place for the 
farmer to review his past accomplishments or 
failures and get a comprehensive outlook on his 
whole scheme of farming—and life. 

It is easy to fit details into the general plan. 
If one has been remiss in his publie duties or 
heedless of his neighbors, it is a good time to 
make new resolutions. If the e¢alves have been 
stinted a little last year between grain and 
grass, one can plan to use a little more hay and 
oats now. If the brood sows have been in the 
habit of suckling down too thin, one ean see 
so clearly that it will pay to use more tankage 
and to get the pigs sooner to taking feed in a 
creep. If the machinery was neglected last 
year, it is a good time to plan for better care 
and housing. In short, it is a time to bring up 
the averages in one’s business. 

The ‘‘average’’ farmer, it is said, is not a 
success. To make good, one must, In whatever 
line of endeavor he embarks, plan to beat the 
average. If he can select and test his seeds a 
little better: if he can prepare his seed-beds a 
little more carefully; if he can give his young 
stuff a little more attention; can get a little 
better yield from his dairy cows; a little better 
gains on his pigs; can make his machinery last 
a little longer, and, in short, ean in all ways 
make himself a little more efficient than his 
neighbors, then he need not worry so much 
as his less prosperous fellow farmers about eith- 
er the sheriff or the doings of the Farm Board. 
And there is no better time to review all these 
matters and to grave them on one’s mind than 
in these fine spring days while driving one’s 
team or tractor over the fields. 

Stuart Chase, in his recent book, ‘‘ Men and 
Machines,’’ makes the point that whatever the 
larger effect of this machine age has been upon 
our civilization, the effeet of the machine itself 
on the users of it has, in most cases, been not 
to make them slaves to it, but masters of it. 
There is no danger of farmers becoming robots 
—mere mechanical men, making, with no effort 
of mind, only those motions timed to the re- 
volving arms of some mechanism. On the eon- 
trary, the inereasing use of machinery on the 
farm ealls always for greater intelligence and 
mastery on the part of their users, Within the 
limits of economie ability to own and to make 
use of it, such equipment makes not only for 
the financial prosperity of the farmer usually, 
jut also for that self-confidence and intelligent 
skill which adds to the dignity of life. 

The purchase of new tools, however, is a mat- 
ter which needs to be carefully thought ont. 
li is not wise to vield merely to the arguments 
of the high powered salesman who visits our 
farms, no matter how valuable his implement 
may be. One needs to become early immune 
against being inveigled into buying something 
which his own requirements have not suggested, 
merely on the smooth talk of some trained sales- 
man, It is often safer to let a neighbor do the 


. 


experimenting for us unless the need has im- 
pressed itself upon us from our own thinking 
and experience. Often, too, it pays to wait for 
further development. But, after your machin- 
ery is purchased, it pays big to give it good 
care. Handle it intelligently, and keep it under 
shelter when not in use. A good machine shed 
is a wise investment—just as a garage is for 
your car. One can almost surely gauge the 
general prosperity of a farmer by the way he 
cares for his farm tools. The machinery cost 
per acre for running the average farm is far 
larger than the owner generally realizes; and 
it ean be greatly reduced with better care.— 
Pees hee 

Will You Raise 
a Crop of Clods 
This Season? 


THIS is the time of year 
when it is possible to do your 
vround a great deal of injury 
by packing. The wheels of 
an average tractor cover around five acres of 
ground a day. If this ground¢happens to be 
wet, you have seriously injured this acreage 
for the 1930 erop. If the work is harrowing 
or disking, preparatory to plowing, you may 
think it does not matter, as the plow will tear 
the soil up again; but, after plowing, you will 
find that these paeked strips will turn out to 
be areas of more or less unproductive elods. 
The disk, harrow and roller will help to break 
up this clod formation, but nothing short of the 
freezing and thawing action of another win- 
ter will restore the soil to proper physical con- 
dition. 

The tractor is by no means the only offender 
in soil packing. A loaded wagon, especially one 
with wide tires, or a manure spreader, is also 
damaging to wet soil. Cattle, horses or other 
stock, if allowed to wallow around over soft 
fields, will help you to proeure a bumper erop 
of elods. The safe rule is to keep everything 
out of your fields until the ground is thoroly 
settled and the moisture content is reduced to a 
point where the implements will do proper 
work. ‘The farmer who gets exeited if the 
spring is a bit late, and starts ‘‘mudding in’’ 
his crops is more than likely eutting many bush- 
els per acre from his fall harvest.—F. W. Haw- 
thorn. 


White Grubs IN OUR issue of January 4, 
Threaten Serious we suggested to our readers 
Damage to Corn not to plant corn on sod 

ground this year, regardless 
of whether the sod was plowed last fall or is to 
be plowed this spring. The reason for this is 
that the white grub is destined to do a lot of 
harm this year on land that was in pasture or 
meadow last year. 

Not every county in the state is infested with 
the grub, but according to Carl J. Drake, chief 
of the entomology section of Iowa State Col- 
lege, all but thirty counties will suffer either 
from a light or a heavy infestation. In the 
scuthern two tiers of counties, it is likely that 
grubs will not interfere to any extent in Mills, 
Adams, Union, Clarke, Fremont, Page, Taylor 
and Ringgold counties. In the south-central 
tiers of counties, eastern Pottawattamie, Cass 
and Guthrie counties will probably not suffer 
from grub infestation this year, nor will Story, 
Tama, Ida, Webster, Hamilton and Grundy to 
the north. In the northern two tiers of counties, 


Doctor Drake does not expect damage from 
grubs in the counties of Emmet, Palo Alto, 
Kossuth, Worth, Cerro Gordo, Mitehell and 


Chiekasaw. In all other counties, according to 
observations made by Doctor Drake and his 
staff last vear, brood A of the white grub will 
be present early this spring, ready to attack 
the corn roots as soon as formed or the grass 
roots in old pastures and meadows. Last sum- 
mer, in May and June, the May beetles, or the 
June beetles, as they are also ealled, laid their 
eggs in blue grass pastures or timothy mea- 


dows, but not in clover fields. The eggs hatched 
juto grubs in a short time, which began feeding 
on the roots of the grasses late in the seasor 
They wintered in the soil below the frost line. 
and by May 1, this year, they will be back clos 
to the surface with a ravenous appetite. 

Thus where corn is planted on land that was 
in sod last spring while the beetles were activel, 
laying eggs, there will be a lot of very hungry 
grubs this spring. Infestation will not be equa!- 
ly severe in all the infested counties, becaus: 
the insect has been traveling east and south 
every three vears when the beetles, the matur 
form of the insect, lay their eggs. However, i: 
ali the counties where the grubs did a lot o! 
damage during the growing season of 1927, it 
is likely that as much or more damage will 
done this summer. In the counties where prac- 
tically no damage was done three years ago, but 
which counties became infested last spring, the 
damage is not likely to be very heavy this year. 
Nevertheless, the planting of eorn on sod 
ground this year should be avoided if possible. 

Wherever as many as five or more grubs ean 
be found per square yard of soil, it will be bet- 
ter to sow small grain or soybeans, either for 
hay or grain on sod ground. If this is not prac- 
ticable, and the ground was not plowed last 
fall, plow this spring and disk it every week 
or ten days before planting. Sod ground that 
was plowed last fall should also be disked often 
and corn should not be planted therein til! 
close to June 1, if located in grub infested 
counties. By that time, most of the grubs will 
not do much damage. Early planting of cori 
on sod ground in grub infested counties will 
mean a lot of replanting.—John Thompson. 


ve 


Corn and Alfalfa AT THE Nebraska experi- 
Constitute Cheap ment station, where seventy- 
Ration for Lambs three-pound lambs consumed 
an average daily ration of 
1.45 pounds of shelled corn and the same 
amount of alfalfa hay during a fifty-day feed- 
ing period, they gained .35 of a pound per day. 
The feed consumed per hundred pounds of gain 
was 421 pounds each of grain and roughage. 

In a Colorado test where the daily consump- 
tion of corn was limited to an average of .7 of 
a pound per head per day, and alfalfa hay was 
fed in a self-feeder, the feed consumption per 
hundred pounds of gain was 272 pounds of 
corn and 1,078 pounds of alfalfa. 

With corn at 84 cents a bushel and alfalfa at 
$20 a ton, the Nebraska lambs made their gain 
at a feed cost of $10.55 per hundred, while the 
Colorado lambs, with corn at the same pric 
and alfalfa at $16 a ton, made their gain at 4 
cost of $12.72. This would indieate that the 
feeding of a half ration of corn and a corre- 
spondingly greater amount of alfalfa is not so 
profitable as when corn and alfalfa are fed 1 
nearly equal quantities. Even with corn at 
$1.12 a bushel and alfalfa at the prices men- 
tioned, the Nebraska lambs would have pro- 
dueed their gain at a feed eost of $12.65 per 
bundred, while the Colorado lambs would have 
had a feed cost of $14.06 per hundred. 

Many other tests have indicated that whe! 
shelled corn and alfalfa hay are fed in abo 
equal quantities to lambs, very satisfactor) 
and economical gains are seeured.—Jol 
Thompson. 


In order to determine the effeet which power! 
farming has on profits, the agricultural eco- 
nomies department of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College conducted a survey on 216 farms 
in that state. In one county, the survey showea 
that thirty-three farmers who owned both trac- 
tors and combines had an average labor incom 
of $1,427 for the year March 1, 1928, t 
March 1, 1929. A like number of farmers wh 
owned neither tractors nor combines had an 
average of only $428 left after deducting 1n- 
terest and expenses from their total incomes. 
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“TE like BLOCK 
‘Minerals better” 


For more than 3 years George Hein, Cedar 
County, Iowa, has been a feeder of Moor- 
Man’s Hog Minerals. 


“Last year,” writes Mr. Hein, “[ had 109 
pigs farrowed in April. In November they 
averaged 226 lbs. I like the block minerals 
better than the powdered minerals.” 


Hog men like the block because it saves 
labor, and by reducing waste in feeding cuts 
mineral costs. Savings amount to as much 


as $15 to $20 per ton. 








MoorMan’s Mineral Block in feeder 





Half the weight of a sack of minerals. 
small and compact, the block is easier to 
handle, and more convenient. It is cleaner. 


too; and requires only a little more than half 


as much space for storage. Dustless, it may 
be hauled in your car. 


Self-feeders may be purchased for 75 cents 
apiece. It will pay you to put several in 
each lot or pasture. 

Hogs like the block better. Hard, like 
corn, it is a more natural feed. Ask the 
MoorMan man to tell you what users of the 
block say about it. Meanwhile, mail the cou- 
pon for a small sample block FREE. Moor- 
man Mfg. Co.. Quincey, Illinois. 





J) reasons 


for BLOCK Minerals 


|. Reduces waste in feeding— 
saves $15 to $20 per ton. 

2. Hogs like it better. 
Easier to handle—block 
weighs only 50 Ibs. 
Cleaner, more convenient to 
haul—use your car if you 
wish. 
Easily stored, and not af- 
fected by moisture or rats. 











Moorman M{g. Co. 
Dept. L-32, Quiney, Il. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to 
me, please mail your small free 
sample of MoorMan’s Hog Block 
Minerals. 


Vame 
{ddress 


P.O. 


MoorMan: 


MINERAL 3] ele ee 


FOR HOGS 
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Baby Beef Profits and Losses 


Fat 900-pound cattle sold in the 
month of March for $11.80 per hundred 
at Chicago or almost exactly the same 
as in February. Heavy cattle aver- 
aged around $13 a hundred in March 
and the undertone of the heavy cattle 
market was just a little stronger than 
for the light cattle. However, the 
heavy cattle did not furnish as good a 
market for corn as the light cattle and 
from a profit standpoint the advantage 
still rests with the light cattle. 

Nine-hundred-pound steers marketed 
in March of 1930 were fattened on 
corn which cost 92.5 cents a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average 
of ten years it has required the value 
of 54.9 busheis of such corn to convert 
a calf weighing 400 pounds the preced- 
ing May into a 900-pound medium fat 
steer for the March market. Last May 
a 400-pound calf cost $48.60. The cost 
of a 900-pound fat steer finished in 














BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 


March was, therefore, about $99.2: 
The selling price was $11.80 a hundre, 
or $106.20 a head, which would in, 
cate that a 900-pound fat steer brough; 
a profit in March of $6.82. This 
about half as much profit? as was « 
joyed 11 February and about one-fou 
as much as during December and 
January. 

We are afraid that our chart is pro. 
gressing steadily towards a loss pa 
riod, altho just when it will begin is a 
little hard to say. The lower price of 
corn during the past month has helped 
some to make cattle feeding more at. 
tractive. On the other hand, so many 
feeders are being put on feed that we 
are very uneasy about the situation 
which is likely to develop during the 
last half of 1930. It will take a re. 
markable recovery in general business 
to prevent a serious break in cattle 
prices next, fall. 


Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn, 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in March averaged 
about $10.30 a hundred, or about 40 
cents a hundred lower than in Febru- 
ary. Hogs are usually 40 cents a hun- 
dred higher in March than they are in 
February and it was very surprising 
this year to see the price go exactly 
contrary to the seasonal normal. The 
falling off in price took place in spite 
of exceedingly small receipts and no 
one was able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the cause. 

A price of $10.30 a hundred at Chi- 
cago in March is about equivalent to 
66 cents for corn on lowa farms. In 
the surplus corn producing sections of 
lowa, corn during March sold for con- 
siderably cheaper than 66 cents, and 
so many farmers thought that they 
were beginning to make money on 
feeding corn to hogs. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the corn 
which was fed last summer and fall to 
the hogs which are now going to mar- 
ket was considerably higher priced 
than corn is now. Our chart takes this 


and Losses 


situation into account and shows a 
loss this month of 97 cents a 
hundred. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 2 
corn fed into hogs marketed in Febru- 
ary of 1930 was 90.9 cents a bushe 
As a ten-year average hogs have sold 


in the month of March at a price 
equivalent to 12.4 bushels of such corn 
The value of 12.4 bushels of 90.9-cent 
corn gives a cost of $11.27 a hundred, 
or there was a loss of 97 cents a hun 


dred. This heavy loss contrasts with 
a loss of only 9 cents a hundred during 
February. 

The loss in March was a great sur- 
prise and we can not help but think 
that it will not last long. We still be- 
lieve that our chart will enter a profit 
period in the rather near future and 
that it will remain there during 
greater part of 1930. We rather 
if this new profit period will las! 80 
very long and would expect losses [0 
begin again during the last month or 
two of 1931. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Above you see two views taken in Mr. Marcy's hog 
lot. In his own words he tells you what 83RD DEGREE 
has done for him. Don’t wait until the hogs are sick 
or heavily infested with worms. Start the use of 3RD 
DEGREE at weaning time and make it a regular part 
of your feeding program for all your pigs. 
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In addition to our valuable 50 = 
{; Page hog raiser’s manual, we 
will also send you a big, gen- 
erous sample of 3RD DEGREE, 
if vee will ee how many hogs a ia 
you have and what their condi- i 
tion is. In addition you will i RD DEGREE 
events ful a information | 
about the mproved 
3RD DEGREE Sys- “QUID 
tem and our 
83RD DEGREE 
products. 
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Used to have lots of trouble in his herd ° 
until he adopted the 3rp Decree System 


DROVERS “"WNion 






(11) 685 





























EALTHY hogs grow faster assimilate a 
larger part of their feed—waste less—reach 


























































market weight earlier—bring you more profit. " 

That’s why leading hog raisers all over the PB ~ 

hog belt now are adopting the Improved 3RD ith Nex T ga; tey 

DEGREE System. As an aid to profitable Your Withee 4nd t-.% lord With of 

hog raising, they have found the 3RD DE- Year, PPdvee Teeuil sevel trosk: 

GREE System more complete, more effective, a he,” RD fore! - 

more economical and much easier to use. Dee with Ade ER, Sing 

Wor, PREP, — ho, me Ver, Tee 

Read Mr. Marcy’s letter and see what Filts Shan eyith je,8ince ,, 200d “a 

his experience has been with 38RD DE- Dist Weeste Chectore, Sed atk 38RD 

GREE. Just as it helped him, so it can Te thats attec®®0 mm! S0ld jt jess 

help you raise hogs that are healthy, S¥8tent Sure . Teed Farrow et foul 

thrifty and profitable. It can aid you Mer ation’ hog 19M you, Pound, ‘heir 

in preventing or overcoming disease, my p.m send ur sine, * Poe =| 

in avoiding the losses caused by worm P88 toda"® you “man” the and 

infestation, and will help get your y “Ome pp, 

pigs ready for market in shorter time LEG tog 





and on less feed. 















Helps You Turn Loss Into Profit 


The Improved 3RD DEGREE System is the result of years of painstaking study 
and experiment, both in our own laboratories and under actual hog lot conditions. 
It is not a “cure-all,” but a carefully worked out plan which can be adopted with 
profit by every hog raiser, both large and small. For nearly.a quarter of a century 
8RD DEGREE products have helped hog raisers make more money. They have found 
that the 38RD DEGREE System helps them turn loss into profit. Instead of having 
pigs that are unthrifty, wormy and poor-doing, it aids them in raising thrifty, fast- 
growing hogs—the kind that reach market weight in the shortest time possible and 
bring top prices. 


Throughout the Hog Belt Satisfied Users of 
3rd Degree Are Found Everywhere 


T. W. Reese, Jr., of Illinois, writes: me than all the stock foods I ever used.” 
“2RD DEGREE brought my hogs J. E. Gast, of Iowa, writes: “I had 
along in good shape. They are now the sickest looking bunch of pigs you 
growing and gaining in great style, ever saw after vaccination last spring. 
thanks to the help of 3RD DEGREE.” I lost 15 before giving them 3RD DE- 

Ernest B. Schuhardt, also of Illinois, GREE and lost only four after I 
writes: “I have fed various stock foods’ started feeding it, and now have the 
but 83RD DEGREE has done more for healthiest looking bunch I ever raised.” 

































You owe it to yourself to learn all about how the 83RD DEGREE System 
can help you make more money from your hogs. Mail the coupon on this 
page for a free sample of 3RD DEGREE—the original and genuine three 
purpose liquid for hogs. We will also send you a copy of our 50 page man- 
ual, “How to Raise 250-lb. Hogs in Six Months.” Many have told us that it 
is the most valuable book for hog raisers they have ever seen. Don’t delay. 
but mail the coupon right now. 

















Dept. C-39, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Tur fall of 1926 saw one of the country’s worst 


outbreaks of hog cholera. Losses ran into mil- 


lions. These 


tremendous losses were due to the 


neglect of many farmers to vaccinate their hogs in 
the fall of 1925 and spring of 1926. When the 
scourge started it found those unimmunized hogs 


waiting—unprotected. 


Conditions now invite another outbreak. Com- 


paratively few hogs were vaccinated last fall. Un- 


For the Protec- 
tion of Ameri- 
ca’s Live Stock 


less there is widespread immunization 
this spring, next fall will see an un- 
precedented number of unvaccinated 
hogs—ready to succumb to cholera. 
Don’t be caught unprepared. Don't 
raise your hogs to die unmarketed. 
Call your veterinarian and have your 
spring pigs immunized just after 


weaning—when the cost is the lowest. 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, Ine. 


Pitman-Moore Co. 
Indianapolis 
Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Operating 
Royal Serum Co. 
Kansas City Sioux City, lowa 
United Serum Co. 
Wichita, Kas. 
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Sioux City Serum Co. 

















The Diamond Trail 


; MERRITT P. ALLEN 





CHAPTER XIV 

HERE wasn't a peep out of Jimmy 

as he led the way up the trail. His 
one big idea was to find those dia- 
monds and show the world he wasn’t 
a thief. Poor old scout, he had about 
as much chance of that as a duck has 
of singing, but we couldn't stop his 
trying. So we went along, for if he 
wanted our help he was going to have 
it, even if it wasn’t worth anything. 
Anyway, it wasn’t safe to let him go 
alone, for when he found that the dia- 
monds were really gone, he might lose 
his head entirely. It wasn’t much to 
look forward to, but we tagged along. 

He set a good 


The bushes are all tread down as thoa 
herd of cattle had camped there.” 

“A herd of jackasses,” I said, for I 
was plumb discouraged. “Or a herd of 
monkeys gone woozy with the heat.” 

“Monkeys don’t go in herds, they go 
in troops,” Bill said. 

“Well, let ’em troop. You’re probably 
right, being related to ’em.” 

Boy, it was hot! Too hot to even 
argue. At the end of an hour we could 
stand no more of it, and leaving Roger 
on a stump and Jimmy pawing up the 
ground, we went around and _ stood 
looking thru the door of the lodge. 

“Don’t seem as tho Colonel Battell 

used to park in 





pace, tho not as 
fast as we had ex- 
pected, up 
knoll beyond the 
road, down the 
other side, up the 
ridge beyond. It 


was a hot morn- sort of in awe. 


ing without a bit We all knelt there and just 
stared and wondered. 

clap of thunder 
sky, some one 
snapped out behind us: 


of wind stirring, 
and when we had Then like a 


reached the first out of a _ blue 


outlook on the 
brow of a ledge, move, I shoot!” 
we stopped to 
wipe the sweat off 


ley was as peace- 
ful as a _ picture 
of Sunday morn- 


revolver. 





the Just Before the Miracle 


Roger poked around in the dirt 
and fished out the remains of the 
buckskin bag, all chewed up. 


“I'll be hanged!” he whispered, 


It wasn’t humanly possible not 
to move a little. We looked over 
our faces. The val- our shoulders and saw Yarter im 
the doorway, covering us with a 


here with judges 
and professors and 
governors,” I re- 
marked. 

“Sic transit glo 
ria mundi,” spout- 
ed Bill. 

“Eh? What is 
biting you now?” 

“That’s Latin. I 
read it in a book. 
It means, So pass 
away the glories 
of earth.” 

“You give me a 
pain,” I told him, 
talking Latin to 
hedgehogs. Look 
at that old brute!” 

I plugged a rock 


“If you 








ing before the day 
of the automobile, but I know we all 
felt uneasy. 

“T wish we’d brought the guns,” I 
said under my breath. 

“Applesauce!” Bill pretended to be 
brave. “Yarter won't be up here.” 

“He’s too slippery to be sure of,” I 
told him. “He may be hanging around 
the lodge yet.” 

“He’s unarmed. His gun is down in 
the tent. 

“He’s had plenty of time to get an- 
other.” 

“Step on it!” Roger called. “Jimmy’s 
already out of sight.” 


\ JE DUG in our toes and overtook 
‘him at the place where the path 
begins climbing sharply over loose 
stones, and after that we had no wind 
to waste on talk. In and out, up and 
down, thru old slashes and thick-grow- 
ing evergreens, we followed. At the 
brook, we stopped to drink and a little 
way beyond came to the old road that 
goes down to Lincoln. As far as we 
could see, no one had used it lately. 
In another minute, we were in the 
clearing by the lodge. 

Jimmy went straight to the south- 
west corner and stopped. For the first 
time since leaving camp, we saw his 
face, and it was pale and drawn. His 
eyes were almost wild with excite- 
ment. I began to get seared that he 
would go clear off his nut. 

“Sit down and cool off,” I said to 
him. But he didn’t hear me. 

“This is where it happened,” he said, 
speaking faster than ever before. “Yar- 
ter was here. Fox Face was here. The 
diamonds must be within ten feet 
of me.” 

Roger wagged his head wearily. 
“That’s what we all thought when we 
started in. But the ground has been 
gone over a thousand times.” 

That didn’t discourage Jimmy. It 
was his first shot at the place, and he 
went at it on all fours. The rest of us 
wandered about, pretending to hunt, 
but unable to put any pep in it. Roger 
was perfectly glum, and spent most of 
his time watching Jimmy. 

“It is possible,” I finally said, “that 
when Fox Face fell, he threw the bag 
into the underbrush at the edge of the 
clearing.” 

“Wonderful bean!” Bill sniffed. “Ev- 
ery one else thought of that first off. 


at a hedgehog that 
had come out of a pile of rubbish inside 
the building and stood blinking his 
eyes at us. The stone fanned his nose, 
and he beat it into a hole in the floor. 

Bill perked up a little, for even a 
hedgehog is better than no amusement 
at all. 

“Let’s see what’s in there,” he said. 
“Maybe there’s a den of little ones.” 

I wasn’t very keen about it, but we 
went in and ripped up a couple of the 
rotten floor boards. There was no 
hedgehog in sight, but on the ground 
was a handful of something that blazed 
and flashed in the sunlight. 

The diamonds! 

It seemed to me that neither of us 
spoke for ten thousand years; then one 
of us—I don’t know which—yelled: 
“Jimmy! Roger! Here they are!” 

The four of us dropped to our knees, 
and somehow or other our trembling 
hands picked the diamonds out of the 
dirt and laid them on Roger’s handker- 
chief. I won’t try to tell what our 
feelings were. Anyone can guess. I 
remember of hearing Roger laugh like 
a lunatic as he slapped Jimmy on the 
back and cried: “No question about 
your innocence now, old scout!” 

“But,” I said, “how’d they get here?” 

“I've doped it out,’ Bill said. And 
hit me with an oyster if that kid 
hadn’t actually been thinking all the 
while. 


bs Serger we still knelt there staring 
at what we had found, he went 
on: “It came to me sort of sudden. 
You see, when Fox Face was knocked 
down he wasn’t knocked out. He man- 
aged to reach the lodge wall with one 
hand and slip the bag between the 
logs. Before he could get back here 
from our camp, the hedgehogs had car- 
ried the bag away.” 

“Hedgehogs steal diamonds!” 
laughed. “Bill, you’re a nut.” 

“Listen, dumbhead. The bag Was 
soaked with sweat from being carried 
next to Yarter’s body. Sweat is salty. 
Hedgehogs are crazy for salt.” 

I didn’t say a word, but I looked at 
Bill Cummings’ red head as the colored 
janitor in the temple might have &: ized 
at King Solomon. 

Roger carefully poked around in the 
dirt and finally fished out the re 
mains of the little buckskin bag, all 
chewed up. (Concluded on page 44) 
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Soybean Mills for Iowa 


Plant at Centerville Turns Out Oil and Cake 


By GUY 


T’S a shame to put the monkey out 

of business. He has been faithfully 
picking cocoanuts for our soap, oleo- 
margarine and similar products for 
some time but if the soybean mills re- 
cently started in Iowa are as success- 
ful as they have been elsewhere, Dar- 
win’s ancestors may have to find other 
employment. 

At Centerville, Iowa, a soybean mill 
has been put in operation. Crushing 
soybeans to extract the oil is not new, 
but only in the past few years have 
there been enough soybeans grown 
in lowa to make the extraction of soy- 
bean oil profitable. 

The history of old China shows that 
the soybean was an important food 
with the Chinese five thousand years 
ago. The oil was also extracted and 
the cake fed to stock or used in the 
United States about 1804. Regardless 
of how old the soybean may be, it was 
not popular in America until after the 
Russian-Japanese war. Increased pro- 
duction in Manchuria forced that coun- 
try to find a world market, which it 
did after many unsuccessful attempts. 
The successful use of soybean oil for 
many industrial purposes, beginning 
about 1908, and the discovery that ex- 
traction of the soybean oil increased 
the desirability and value of the cake 
over the bean as a feed for livestock 
has greatly stimulated the growing of 
soybeans and the installation of soy- 
bean mills in the United States. 


Equipment Used in Manufacture 


My idea of a soybean mill was a big 
crusher and grinder. After visiting 
the Centerville plant, I found that 
crushing and grinding were only two 
of many operations that were neces- 
sary to extract the oil from the beans. 

One of the first problems confront- 
ing a soybean mill is storage capacity. 
The Centerville plant. has been fortu- 
nate in procuring a building which 
was once a tire factory. It is almost a 
city block long and the company will 
be able to store over 200,000 bushels of 
beans at one time. The beans must 
be dried before they are stored, which 
necessitates elaborate and expensive 
equipment. The drying equipment is 
in reality a big oven thru which the 
beans pass. It is heated by fans 
forcing hot air thru the enclosure. 
The drying equipment is placed at one 
end of the building so that the beans 
may be dumped from wagons, trucks 
or railroad cars and conveyed directly 
into the dryer before they are stored. 

Last. fall 25,000 bushels of soybeans 
were purchased of farmers that the 
plant might be tested and put in work- 
ing condition preparatory to this 





BUSH 


year’s business. It was my privilege 
to follow the operations of the plant 
from the time the beans left the store 
room till they reached the shipping 
room. A conveyer has been placed 
thru the center of the floor of the stor- 
age room. It may be seen at the right 
in the accompanying picture. This 
econveys the beans to a cleaner which 
removes all dirt and foreign sub- 
stances. The beans then go to a mag- 
netic separator, which recovars all 
kinds of stray metal particles from the 
beans. Next the beans are cracked, 
and then rolled after passing thru 
another dryer which removes almost 
all the remaining moisture. The oil is 
then extracted by pressure. The oil 
is filtered and pumped to a storage 
tank to await shipment. The cake 
from which the oil has been pressed 
is ground and bagged to be sold for 
commercial livestock feed. 

Judging from the amount of dirt re- 
covered from the soybeans, farmers 
growing soybeans for milling purposes 
have much to learn in regard to plant- 
ing, harvesting and threshing. Har- 
vesting and threshing seem to be the 
biggest problems. Where fields are 
planted in rows and cultivated the 
beans are often covered with field dirt, 
due to the rows being ridged high 
enough to cover the beans. In _ har- 
vesting ridged fields, the binder must 
be set so low it must often dip into 
the dirt or it will miss many of the 
beans. A loss of three or more bush- 
els per acre is not uncommon in ridged 
fields. Few threshers are equipped to 
clean beans properly. This operation 
takes a special bean cleaning attach- 
ment. This attachment will become 
regular equipment when ‘the various 
bean producing areas raise enough 
beans to warrant the purchase of bean 
cleaning attachments. 

Selection of varieties is also impor- 
tant. Some varieties are discriminat- 
ed against because of their color, oth- 
ers because of their low oil content. 
Soybean meal of a deep yellow color 
is more easily sold, therefore light col- 
ored beans are discriminated against. 

The Centerville plant is using the 
services of a fie‘'d man who is aiding 
the farmers in the many problems that 
confront them in the growing of soy 
beans. Judging from the contemplat 
ed soybean acreage adjacent to this 
plant, corn and hog production will b 
reduced and some direct competition 
given to the cocoanut trade. 

High producing dairy cows frequent- 
ly suffer a severe strain on their cal- 
cium reserve and need to have that re- 
serve replenished. 








Some of the stored beans 


at the Centerville plant. 


NOTE: Lews High-Test Lye is also pree 
ferred by the world’s champion soap-makers for mak« 
ing soap. Its uniform quality and strength insures 
certain results. 


SAVE 
YOUR 
PIGS 


Tue dirt in every hog house contains 
millions of round-worm eggs and the 
germs which cause “Bullnose” In- 
testinal troubles and mangy hides. 
Records show that these deadly dis- 
eases take every other pig. Be sure that 
the premises are thoroughly scrubbed 
with a solution of boiling lye water be- 
fore farrowing time... and 
PREVENT DISEASE. 


Tue editor of any 
paper and government 
authorities urge you 
to prevent disease ... 
Sanitation will save 
your pigs. 





Us E one 15c can of genuine 


Lewis’ High-Test Lye to 16 
galions of boiling water ... 
this solution will cut right 
through the dirt and hith and 
destroy disease germs. 
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If your grocer doesn’t carry 
Lewis’ Lye, send this coupon, 
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JAMES D. SWAN, Manager of Specialties, 

The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. WF-4 

30 North La Salle St., Chicago, IL 
Gentlemen: Please send me one dozen 15¢ cans of 
Lewis’ High-Test Lye, express prepaid, together with 
your Soap-making and Hog Sanitation Book, for which 
I enclose P.O. order for $1.80, 


WARNING 











Don’t accept a ear: 

substitute for 

Lewis’ High- State, — 
Test Lye. Grocer’s Name. - 
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year-round prices. 


about $5000 a minute. 


product shipment. 


spread refrigerator car, 


credit operations. 


F 
ARMOUR 


Your customer 
and partner— 
Armour and Company 


You have often thought, perhaps, how much simpler farm- 
ing would be—how many bothersome details could be 
saved—how much more time you would have to concen- 
trate your efforts on making your production greater, 
more efficient and more profitable ...if you could sell 
all your products to one high- class customer at substantial 


So far as your livestock and dairy and poultry products 
are concerned, you can find no larger, steadier, better- 
paying customer than the new Armour and Company. 
Consider the matter in this light: Armour and Company 
makes available to you a constant market of millions of 
consumers. Here are some rather astonishing figures giving 
you some idea of the contribution Armour and Company 
makes to the income of the farmers of America: In 1929 
Armour and Company paid— 


$287,000,000 for cattle 
199,000,000 for hogs 
54,000,000 for sheep 
26,000,000 for calves 
77,000,000 for poultry and dairy products 


$643,000,000 in all 


This is at the rate of about $2,140,000 each business day; 
approximately $300,000 each normal business hour; or 





Even more remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that Armour 
and Company pays cash, on the day of delivery, for every | 
head of cattle, hog, sheep, calf and poultry or dairy 


Some of the reasons for this extraordinary service to 
the farmer are: Armour and Company has perfected vast 
facilities for putting meats into tasty, attractive market- 
able form—quickly and economically. Through a wide- 
sales and wholesaling system 
Armour and Company is able to deliver these products 
—your products—to consumers in all parts of the coun- 
try, with the least delay and in the palatable, wholesome 
condition the public demands. Through well-organized, 
stable financial facilities Armour and Company—as your | 
partner—is able to finance all manufacturing, sales and 


... And through steadily keeping pace with the latest 
conditions in a world that is changing every day, the 
new Armour and Company is able to offer constantly 
improved service to both you and the ultimate consumer of 
the livestock and dairy and poultry products you produce. 


yy, Ht 
President | 


AND COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 sates asso- 
ciated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 
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ro pigs push against pedals in trough and bring down 
right speed for the slow eating — promotes 
woke digestion and puts on firm flesh rapidly. 
Instantly adjustable to any kind of ground feed or 
amall grain. No feed spoiled by spilling, trampling, 
or weather. Quicker and easier ing 
Built for Long Service 
Wooden base and metal 
trough Galvanized steel 
drum and cone. Hi 
cover. Three sizes 
and 25 bu. Money 
back guarantee. 
Ask your dealer 
about 80 day 
Free Trial Plan. 
Write for details 
and prices togay. 








KILL | 


Rats and Mice 


SAFELY 





x » > d x ’ > “al 
REDFOX KERNELS 
Kills rats and mice—not harmful to dogs, 
cats or poultry—Used with safety in grocery 
stores, cupboards or wherever food is kept. 
Comes ready to use—need not be touched 
with human hands — No fuss— No muss. 
Available at druggists in 75c and 35¢ pack- 
ages, Try it. 


JOHN B. MEYERS CO., Waterloo, lowa | 


FOR SALE BY YOUR DRUGGIST 
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Tomorrow’s Country School 


Where Are We Going in Rural Education? 
By VIGGO JUSTESEN 


ede what is the future of the rural 
schools?” is a question I have 
been asked a number of times by peo- 
ple with whom I have talked on the 
subject of rural education. I have 
asked the question a number of times 
myself and heard a number of answers. 
For any one to make a dogmatic as- 
sertion about the future of the rural 
schools is probably foolish, vet one can 
point out without much trouble that 
there are only two general possibili- 
ties. One is that the modern trend to- 
ward consolidation and mergers in 
other business and which was tried in 
the schools (is still being tried, for 
that matter), will continue. If it does, 
we will naturally have scattered 
around the state a number of enor- 
mous education mills. The other pos- 
sibility is, naturally, that it won’t. My 
sympathies are entirely with the sec- 
ond idea and I think a number of ex- 
cellent reasons can be found to sup- 
port it. The best reason is probably 
that the experience of others has 
proved the small school highly satis- 
factory when certain standards are up- 
held. 


Move Toward Centralization 


But we must face the inevitable fact 
that some centralization will take 
place and the big question of the fu- 
ture will be to decide what that cen- 
tralization shall be and how far it 
shall extend. Two moves toward cen- 
tralization are obvious and both of 
them are bound to come sooner or 
later. irst will come the centraliza- 
tion of taxation, making the state as 
a whole the unit of taxation rather 
than the individual district. It is to 
insure the progress of the state that 
we have universal education and hence 
it is only reasonable that the state 
as a whole should support education. 
The second is a state standard of the 
professional qualifications of teachers. 
We have this now. but the standard is 
so low as to be almost worthless. Nei- 
ther of these moves toward more cen- 
tralization will be especially harmful 
and both will be a help in raising the 
standard of our edugation to a much 
higher plane. It is just a matter of 
time when this will take place and the 
sooner it comes the better. 

There will in all probability be a 
number of changes in the school it- 
self, and I'd like to take the liberty 
to point out just what the rural school 
of tomorrow will be. I am assuming, 
of course, and I may be wrong, that 
the merger idea which seems to work 
profitably for steel industries and au- 
tomobile concerns is neither necessary 
nor advisable when education is con- 
cerned. After all, children are a little 
different to work with than bolts and 
bars and require some individual ad- 
justments. I am not basing my theo- 
ries entirely upon my imagination, but 
upon a number of observations and 


some experience in a school system 
that we can well use as a model 
our own both in practice and results 
To be bold then, here is a general p 
ture of the rural school of the futur: 


The School House 


The school house will be located at 
the cross-roads, together with a coop 
erative, store, a community hall of 
some kind, and a filling station, per 
haps cooperative. The school hous: 
will probably be a two-room building 
with certain standards of comfort an 
convenience that are essential to any 
place that houses children for a lare: 
part of nine months each year, some 
thing like the modern standard schoo 
At a short distance from the school 
will be the home of the teacher, a com 
fortable home which also meets ce: 
tain standard requirements of comfort 
and convenience but having plenty of 
leeway for individual adjustment. 

The teacher, or rather the teachers, 
will be competent. That is, they will 
have completed at least four years of 
special college training to prepare 
them for their work. It is highly prob- 
able, and [ think desirable, that a man 
will teach the upper grades and a 
woman the lower grades. In order to 
become a teacher in the first place, 
the man and woman must meet some 
high scholastic requirements that are 
not now found in our teachers’ train- 
ing institutions. We must first of all 
be assured of a person capable schol 
astically. The attendance at our teach 
ers’ training colleges will be limited 
to the demand of the state so that 
when they have completed colles 
they will be assured of a job. No one 
should be allowed to get thru the sec 
ond year who would not make a capa 
ble teacher scholastically. By making 
the scholastic requirements high, th: 
number of graduates will be cut down 
a great deal. At present, of course 
with our low standards and lack of 
professional attitude on the part of the 
teachers, there is an enormous tur! 
over requiring a large number of 2) 
uates annually. When the profession 
becomes a profession and is stabilized 
this turnover will be greatly reduced 
and one good state college ought to he 
able to take care of the demands 
easily. 

But how are you going to mak: 
profession? First of all, the pay ot | 
teacher will be such that it will 
worth while economically to sta 
the business. At first it would sev) 
that this would require enormé< 
high wages, but not necessarily. 
time is coming very soon in this col 
try when young people are going 10 
look more to the permanence ane 
curity of a position than to the imm« 
diate pay. It is happening in other P 
fessions now. Here is how che teacher 
will be paid: Wages will be the same 
in the country as in the city, sinc ; 
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teachers will be certified by the state 
and paid by the state. The salaries 
will be based upon a price index figure 
adjusted from time to time on the ba- 
sis of cost of living. The salary need 
not be especially large but it will be 
sufficient for a comfortable living. But 
if the salary is only to be a comforta- 
ble living wage two other things will 
be absolutely necessary. First, the 
teacher after having given satisfactory 
service in a school say, two years, 
should be permanently appointed, at 
least to the extent that he could not be 
discharged without proof, before an im- 
partial jury, of gross inefficiency or 
immorality. Both of these 
terms would, of course, have to be de- 
fined by law and probably would be 
changed from time to time as stand- 
ards of efficiency and morality change. 
The second requirement would be a 
teacher’s pension so that the teacher 
would be secure in old age. This is 
no more than civil service employes 
now get from the state, and teaching 
should be a civil service job. 


gross 


Future Higher Education 


But how about the advanced educa- 
tion? This is a natural question. Many 
think today a high school education is 
absolutely essential. It is, as long as 
we judge entirely by diplomas and 
time put in. However, high school 
need not be taken so very seriously. 
With two capable teachers in a school 
it might easily be possible to include 
in the eurriculum the work that is 
now covered by ten grades in the or- 
dinary school, each teacher taking five 
classes. The chances are that with 
highly trained teachers the children 
would learn as much or more than 
they do now in going thru high school. 
And after that—well, there are a num- 
ber of possibilities, all dependent upon 
the future of the individual child. 

But how are we going to get teach- 
ers to make teaching their life work? 
Teaching is now only a stepping stone 
to something eise. How are we going 
to get young men and young women 
of ability to take up teaching as a pro- 
fession? Remember this is the school 
of the future. It is impossible under 
our present system, but conditions are 
going to change. And the change will 
come pretty soon. Already men are 
beginning to look more at the perma- 
nence of jobs than at salaries. 


Profession at High School 


Just what is this change? First of 
all. we must realize we still live in a 
new country. A new country has 
many possibilities and it has been our 
claim for years that every boy has the 
chance to become president or a mil- 
lionaire. The possibilities of a coun- 
try set the standards for activity. If it 
is a possibility for every one to be- 
come a millionaire, it is only reasona- 
ble that evervone will try to become 
We have, of course, already 
reached the place where we realize 
the possibilities in that direction 
are limited, tho only a few people yet 
to be willing to admit it. As 
soon as we do admit that plenty con- 
sists in comfortable surroundings and 
security in them, we will be able to 
get plenty of young men to teach, as 
well as capable young women. 

{tf won’t be long until we have to 
to some other source than the 
sition of economic goods for hap- 


one 


that 


seem 


look 


Piness for the possibilities of satisfy- 
ing ourselves in that way are being 
limited more and more as the country 
krows older. Now we all want. to get 
something. In the future there will be 
more stress upon being something. To- 


day we judge a man largely by what 
In the near future we will, 
Without a doubt, judge a man more by 


he is. 


What he is. ‘When that time comes it 
Will be possible to be just as much of 
a ™an or woman at the teaching busi- 
hess as at any other. In fact, the pro- 
fession will even be at a pret& high 


level. It wiil be a big boost for the 
Schools when we reach that time. In 
fact, it will be a big boost toward a 
Sauer standard of living than is possi- 
ble today under our present conditions, 
Many line of work. 
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from having my farm properly fenced 


“‘It took me a long time to find out that good fences and plenty of them are 
just the difference between losing money and making it. Since my farm has 
been properly fenced I am making real money every year. Of course today 
I farm differently and that’s just where the importance of fence comes in. I 
‘consider fences the first requirement of any farmer who wants to make his 

















Raise your hogs on clean ground. Follow the McLean 

County system. Get the two extra pigs from each 
litter which means an additional $50 profit. 

Turn the hogs in on the 

cornfield after the pick- 

ers have gone through. 

They will salvage the 

twoor three bush- 

$ per acre which 

the pickers over- 

looked and will 

turnitinto 








Seed your small grain fields tolegumes—cut the grain 
—pasture the stubble. Take advantage of this rich, 
succulent pasturage worth several dollars per acre. 














The loss of a $125 steer resulti-g from gorging or wire 
cuts due to a rundown fence would buy a lot of Red 
Top posts and wire fence. $20 a month loss of milk 
production from a good cow damaged in the same way 
would buy alot more. Keep your fences in good repair. 


Every year many chickens, pigs, calves and othes 
valuable live stock are killed on the high- 

ways, Protect your live stock invest- 
ment with hog tight bound- 

ary tences. 








farm pay better.” 
“ 


“ 


Wit your farm well fenced you can rotate both crops and stock— 
you can diversify in both. Good boundary and cross fences plus the 
liberal use of movable or temporary fence are not an expense but the best 


investment you can make. 


It is an investment that pays big dividends 
in the form of wastes stopped—labor saved 
in harvesting crops—down and shattered 
grain salvaged—pasturage in stubble fields 
made available—extra pigs raised and 
marketed earlier. And it pays extra divi- 
dends in the form of losses prevented, such 
as, stock killed on the highways—valuable 
animals lost through breaking into and 
gorging on crops—damage to stock from 
wire cuts—milk production lost through 


damage resulting to a good cow breaking 
through a rundown fence. 

You can refence your farm by degrees and 
never miss the money. Figure out now a 
definite plan to refence by putting in a few 
new stretches each year. In that way no big 
outlay of money at any one time is neces- 
sary—and remember the extra profits will 
more than repay the cost—the well fenced 
farm is the money maker. You'll never 
find a better time to start than right now. 


But don’t experiment with fence posts—use Red Tops 


To assure longest life and best service 
from your fences, erect them on Red Top 
posts because Red Tops are made from 
tough, dense railroad rail steel. They are 
made extra strong by a reinforcing rib 
running the full length of the post. So ia 
Red Tops you find not only a long-lived 
fence post but one possessing more strength 
than you really need. It is therefore the 
best steel post to use for your permanent 
boundary and cross fences as well as your 
movable or temporary fences. 

Red Top is designed to accommodate all 
styles and makes of fence. The studs on its 
face make it impossible to ride the fence 
down or root it up. The Red Top fastener 
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used to attach the fence to the post securely 
holds it there in a vise-like grip—it is 
easily and quickly applied by one man. 
No holes are punched in the Red Top 
double strength studded tee to weaken it 
—the easy driving triangular shaped an- 
chor plate is attached by a patented prdc- 
ess which gives it added strength at the 
point of strain where most needed. Red 
Tops are especially prepared for finishing 
by a process of sand blasting (another 
exclusive Red Top feature). They are then 
aluminized. A metallic finish baked-on 
which resists rust and adds years of life. 
And in a single day one man_ unassisted 
can drive 200 to 300 Red Tops with a one 
man driver. A week’s work done in one day. 


See Your Red Top Dealer 


Let him help you select the type and length of 
Red Top post most adapted to your particular 
needs. He will help you work out your fencing 
problems economically. 


Protect your stock from lightning. Use Red Tops to 
ground your fence lines at every rod. A $125 steer 
illed by lightning is reduced to the value of 
the hide—about $2.50. A loss that 
cannot be recovered but can 
prevented. 








RED TOP STEEL POST CO. 


cia 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 




















Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form your buying 
directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not advertised in this paper, we 
will give you the names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchase. 
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John Deere NH 
Two-Row 
Cultivator 


Better View of the Work. 
From the low seat you have a clear 
view of three hills on the guide 
row: The hill just finished, the hill 
and the hill im- 
mediately ahead of the shovels. 


being cultivated, 


Handy Spacing Lever directly 
in front of you, enables you to 
space rigs to or from the row as 
you ride along. 


Convenient Tilting Lever 
provides for changing set of all 
shovels without the 


team. 


stopping 


One Master Lever, placed in 
convenient position, raises and 
lowers all rigs. No stopping at 
ends of rows—this 
can cultivate about an acre more 


means you 


to have on your farm. 


Deere NH for your fields. 











AU! Wee Spets \ 169. A. 
* Deo Not Delay >! 
McCormick- Deering Far 


mall, 10-20, or 15-30 


equipped with Trip-O Scrapers. Keep lugs 
clear flanger’ to fenders. Save fuel, 
time, repairs Attach easily, no holes to 
okt F ily guaranteed, Free literatu 
ower prices. Dealers and secede toned 


rad SALES CO., Hannaford, N. D. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 





Iowa farmers 
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America’s Largest Manufacturers of 
404 New York Ave. 













All of the Features 
That Mean Good, Clean Work 
Are Built Into the John Deere NH 


REMEMBER—you plow for your crop once, you plant 
once, but you cultivate three or four times a year; the 
cultivator that increases your weed killing capacity AND 
DOES THOROUGH WORK is mighty profitable equipment 


Get on the seat of the NH Two-Row next time you are in 
your John Deere dealer’s store. 
study the sturdy construction—you’ll want the John 
Write to John Deere, Moline, 


Illinois, for free booklet FH-745 


JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


| 


| 
| 





a day. The master lever also 
provides a quick, accurate means 
for varying depth at which shovels 
work. All shovels work uniform- 
ly at depth set. 

Quick, Easy Dodge by means 
of pedal control. It’s easy to do 
good work in crooked rows with 
the NH. The dodge is unusually 
wide. 
to 


Wheels have concave tires 
insure proper traction when 


following the rows. 


Strong Construction 
Throughout. The NH is made 
almost entirely of steel—it is ex- 
ceptionally strong, rigid and long- 
lived to assure proper alignment 
of rigs and freedom from 
Three-, 


horse hitch can be furnished. 


un- 


steadiness. four- or five- 


Try the handy controls— 








ASK YOUR VETERINARY OR DRUGGIST 


{ Free: INTERESTING BOOKLET ON REQUEST ] 


AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 
Dept. 108° 261 Fifth Avenue New York City, N.Y 














BUY YOUR WOOLEN GOODS 


direct from the mill and get goods made from pur 
new wo You will save money. ogg kets, quil 
batts, auto robes, yarns, shirts, pants, stag at 
eweate 4s and underwear, etc If you have wool jon't 
sell for a low price, and buy | ldy a We 
custom carding Pos oe am uN W » recar 





old wool ey roy aa 
ME RRILL WOOLEN ‘MILLS co. 
2 Merrill, 


Dept. 60 Wis. 





Why NOT GET THE BEST? 


can buy 


the factory or from their dealer. They are made better 

is better. They are thoroughly creosoted by air pressure 

cost a little more than the ordinary ones, but they are wort! ) 
ence You will forget the extra cost and still have good } es 
ifter the = c ommon ones have become useless The he Always 


like to tell yon how they are made 


THE HARGROVE. Co. 






“Des Moines” Individual Hog Houses tir 
1 





the kin of material 
your railroad station. Write for spec Propo 
(formerly D. M. Silo Co.) 

og Feeders, Hog Houses and Brooder Houses. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















From. Around the State 


Getting Spring Jobs Done Pruning Apples 


Ww ARREN County, lowa—We have 
been pruning apple trees. lately. 

e like to get this work done before 
_ general farm work becomes press- 
ing, for fear it might be neglected. It 
can be done very suceessfully from 
February to June. It is more easily 
done before the leaves become large 
enough to hinder the work. Theoret- 
ically, the wounds should be made as 
late as possible before growth begins. 
But the later pruning is not so liable 
to be followed by a growth of water 
sprouts at or near the place where the 
limbs have been removed. 

When the apple trees come from the 
nursery, they usually have too many 
branches. Three to five of these should 
be allowed to develop around the main 


leader. As the tree grows older, a few 
more main. branches are left to form 
the main scaffold limbs of the tree. 
Some must be removed each year, to 
prevent a growth of limbs that will 
later prevent thoro spraying and the 
sunshine from coloring the fruit as it 


should be. 

Good tools help a workman to do a 
better job. A two-foot steel handled 
shears and a swivel bladed pruning 
saw are almost indispensable. 

When pruning, I like to approach a 
tree from the south side, and plan to 
leave a good, strong limb on this side 
to shade the trunk and help keep a 
proper balance to the tree. If the tree 
has been trained from planting time, 
heavy pruning is not necessary, merely 
trim out small limbs that appear to be 
growing crosswise or too nearly paral- 


lel to others nearby. If pruning has 
been neglected, there will naturally 
be an accumulation of branches and 


considerable brush will have to be re- 
moved. It may often be better to take 
two or three years to get a neglected 
tree into proper shape. 

Wounds will heal much quicker if 
they are made close and nearly paral- 
lel with the main trunk or branch, 
than if they are left long or irregular. 
When it is necessary to take off limbs 
much an inch in diameter, it is 
best to paint the wounds with raw lin- 
seed oil and white lead. 

Nature strives to replace the 
moved growth, and water sprouts are 
quite certain to develop at or near the 


over 


re- 


larger wounds. These can be easily 
rubbed or pulled off while they are 
young and brittle, and usually before 


they are over six inches in length. 
When pruning bearing trees, it is 
best to give the outer limbs and 


branches a little thinning out all over 
the This will permii the sunshine 
to properly color ail the fruit. Prun- 
ing becomes a serious problem in trees 
that have been too closely planted and 


tree. 


3 , 
~become-so crowded that there is scare: 


ly any other direction for growth ex- 
cept straight up. In such cases, it 
advisable to take out some of the leasi 
desirable trees, taking into conside 
tion the varieties as well as the mak: 
up of the individual trees.—Vict, 
Felter. 


Mills County, Iowa-—The spring 
the year always brings a mass of 
tail to the complete farm. There’s 
only the regular farm work, but 
orchard to manage, lawns to mow, veg 
etable gardens to plow and cultivat 
odd corners around the place that need 
the weeds cut, and extra water to tx 
pumped for the stock in hot weath: 

The problem of how to get it d 
usually resolves itself into letting p: 


of it go by. The farmer in this se 
tion has solved the problem by a; 
pealing to the machine age. He | 
added a garden tractor to his regu 


very complete and 
The garden tract 
on the market offer an unusual assort 
ment of appliances for general us 
They are provided. with a lawn mow: 
that reduces the amount of time 
quired to keep the farm home neat 
and beautiful. There is also the nes 
essary equipment for making the farn 
garden an extremely profitable 


equipment. It’s a 
economical unit. 


easily managed asset. 
The new small tractors for truck ¢g 
dening purposes have been so 


proved that they are of more gen: 
It’s surprising what can be don 
them and a field mower atta 
ment. Some farmers have even use 
them for light hauling. The pow: 
take-off arrangement,makes it possi! 
to do all kinds of stationary worl 
Pumping water, running wood saw 
furnishing power for machine 
operating fanning mills, separators 
washing machines, and all the 
machinery that is now incident to the 
operation of the average farm, const 
tute examples of the work that can be 
done with a miniature tractor. 

The neighboring farmer who 
one says that the convenience of the 
unit is not the important item rhe 
time that is saved constitutes an 
vantage of owning sucha machine. A! 
of the work that it wiil do is profit 
able to the average farmer if it can b 
done without too great an 
In other words, the garden tractor is 
another way of making diversified 
farming a practical and_ profitable 
reality. ——Otha D. Wearin. 
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overhead 


lowa—This pa! 
counted as 
Ne ver- 


is well 


Lyon County, 
lowa is not generally 
being in the “potato country.” 


theless, most of our soil here 
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adapted to potato production. There 
is one condition that is often a limiting 
factor, which is a shortage of rainfall, 
or perhaps I should say a poorly dis- 
tributed rainfall. Our normal rainfall 
of twenty-eight inches is ample for po- 
tatoes, except it happens quite often 
that a drouth period in the critical 
stage of growth greatly curtails the 
yield. 

Quite a number of our best farmers 
have found it profitable to grow sev- 
eral acres of potatoes, and profitable 
disposition is usually made to other 
farmers who come in from South Da- 
kota and other nearby points and take 
them right from the patch at digging 




















Water sprouts spring up around the 
sears of too early pruning. 


time. This eliminates storage and ship- 
ping expense. 

Early planting is desirable for those 
who cater to an early market, and 
some years the early planted potatoes 
make the best yields, but our best 
growers usually plant the main crop 
late in May or the first of June, and 
in this way the crop usually gets the 
benefit of late summer or early fall 
rains and escapes the period of heat 
and drouth which so often strikes in 
July or early August. 

Early Ohios and Rural New Yorkers 
are the two older standbys that still 
head the popular variety list. Person- 
ally, I prefer the Irish Cobblers to the 
Ohios, as I regard them equal or su- 
perior for table use, and almost every 
year they outyield the Early Ohios. 
It is true, however, that the trade will 
often pay quite a little more for the 
Ohios than any other variety. It pays 
to plant northern grown seed of any 
variety, but this is especially true of 
the Early Ohios. 

It is well to remember that treat- 
ment can only control seab on the 
seed. Scab from an infected potato 
crop may live over in the soil for two 
or three years. Ground that has re- 
cently had an application of fresh 
horse manure may also encourage scab. 
For best results, I prefer to plant po- 
tatoes on ground that has been in corn 
one year following any legume crop, 
such as sweet clover, alfalfa or red 
clover.—A. C. Hanson. 





Poweshiek County, Iowa—It is an 
expensive proposition to feed lice on a 
herd of breeding cattle. Frequently, a 
farmer with a herd of lousy cattle hes- 
itates to wet his herd all over with 
dip, grease or other treatments, in very 
cold weather, for fear that the animals 
will take cold. However, a fairly ef- 
fective way to hold the lice in check in 
cold weather is to mix half a pound of 
sulphur in a gallon of raw linseed oil, 
and grease the animals around the tail, 
along the backbone, top of the neck, 
and around the eyes and ears. Dip, 
kerosene and lard, or other treatments, 
can be used when the weather becomes 
Warmer, to complete the job. Less 
lice; less feed; fatter cattle. 

An effective remedy for “barn itch,” 
or ringworm, on calves and young cat- 
tle, is made by mixing ten parts of 
lard with one part of sulphur. Rub 
the mixture on the sores two or three 
times, and the scabs will disappear, 
and the new hair begin to grow.—A. J. 
Blakely. 
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WAS REDUCED SO YOU 
COULD ENJOY THE 


of gASs AND NOT WORRY ABOUT 
- — THE EXPENSE 


So that YOU could enjoy all these advantages, the price 
of SKELGAS has been reduced 31% (nearly one-third): 


Real natural gas, the favorite city cooking fuel, purified 
and compressed (do not confuse with gasoline); the speed- 
iest cookery known, cutting kitchen hours in half; flame 
so pure and clean that pots and pans need only be rinsed, 
never scoured or scrubbed; kitchen walls and curtains 
never sooted, or filled with dust from ashes or coal slack; 
full heat as soon as a match is lighted; oven that cooks 


esis” 








WHAT IS SKELGAS? food automatically while housewife works with chickens 
nie sentiedl-ane en eenne or garden or orchard or flowers, or while she reads, sews, 
from the well is made up of spends time with children or attends club meetings; coal 
many gases, from the light scuttle banished from the kitchen floor, and the ash pan 
inefficient ones down to those with it; kitchen as cool as any room in the house; merely 


that are heavy, soot-forming. 
In the heart is Skelgas, clean, 
yet full of heat. In processing 


turn the burner handle to regulate the flame; no “break- 
fast fires” to build in the kitchen; in fact, breakfast can 


the raw gas the lighter ele- be on the table fifteen minutes after the housewife enters 
ments are easily removed, then the kitchen; brilliant but soft illumination for every 
Skelgas is absorbed out of the room; safer than coal fires (city fire records prove this). 
remainder, released into large 

tanks, then compressed and And Skelgas may be completely installed, stove and 
bottled into the cylinders all, for less than the selling price of one well-fed steer, or 


which reach you. four hogs. Is one half your kitchen 


time saved worth the price of a steer? 
Write now for further information 
about SKELGAS. 


SKELGAS UTILITY DIVISION, 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
Eldorado, Kansas 


—- ot! 
2 
= Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer 


"NATURAL GAS 


The COMPRESSED KEW 





LISTED AS STANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES and literature on cooking with Skelgas—the com- 
pressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinders. 
From the Skelgas cylinder which your 1-2 


dealer installs and “hooks up”, the gas 

passes throagh an automatic valve which » 
regulates the pressure as wanted (usually Name 
6 ounces) to the stove or other appli- 
ance. There a lighted match and the turn 
of a burner handle produce full heat in 
one second. No pressure machines, no 
pumps, no moving parts, no intricate 
devices. It “works” even better than city 
gas from a city gas line. City State 
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$600 
= Down nail 5 AT. 
ts any one of t WINE ,; 
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four sizes of Sepa- 
rators on your farm 
including Electric an 
Engine Models. If you 
like it after the 90-day 
Trial Period, you can 


oo SERRE , 
buy it on easy terms. ) 
Many owners write us @==aam — 

ee 










that the extra cream 

check due to the closer 

skimming paid fortheir 
new Galloway. 


are the lowest. 

and equipment. Such as SEPARATORS, 

PLOWS, Harrows, Cultivators, Soil Packers 
Planters, Poultry and Hog Equipment. 
Many of these can now be purchased on 








TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD 


SEPARATOR 
AND SAVE 


+50 


CASH 
DIFFERENCE 


NEW 1930 SEPARATOR 


Now considered World’s Greatest Separa- 
tor. Lowest in price. Best in construction, 
first in the entire field for improvements, 
new features, lowest operation cost—lowest 
upkeep. 

Equipped with Ball Bearings, new splash 
proof tank, new Wonder Bowl, which means 
closest’ skimming, Built-in spindle, auto- 
matic oiling, new speed indicator. 

Only the Galloway has all these features, at 
Galloway Prices— it’s the World's Greatest 
separator value, 

Don’t. take our word for it. Get one by 
paying $5.00 down, try it 90 days, run 180 
milkings through it, if you are then con- 
vinced that it’s all we claim, keep it, pay 

balance in 3-6-9-12 months, 


Get Free Separator Catalog. 
Find out all about World’s Greatest 
Spreader and lowest Direct from 







MASTERPIECE 









re 


FARM 


ENGINES 
CHEAPER N 


on 


Never before in our 25 3 
of engine manufacturing 
and selling direct to farm- 
ers have we offered such 
wonderful engines, such 
modern construction, so 
many improvements, so 
much real engine service 
and value as now. Don’t & 3 
fuss and cuss that old en- *? 
gine. Don’t waste money on { m 
repairs, Geta new Galloway. “ 
Save time and money. Get 4 ™ 
real engine satisfaction at prices ‘ 
you can't duplicate if you looked 
the world over. i ‘ 























All sizes from 1% 










NOW WORLD’S LARGEST Farm Imple- 
ment Factory Selling DIRECT to Farmers 


Which means that on the ONE SMALL PROFIT BASIS, Galloway Prices 
A real money saving opportunity on all farm machinery 


$-6-9-12 Month Time Payments. Before you buy at Fancy Prices, inves- 
tigate, compare Galloway Prices with others. 
Galloway saves you real money on better implements. 


























SPREADERS, ENGINES, 
, Dises, Hay Tools, Seeders, 









the easy payment plans, or | 









Convince yourself that 






NEW 1930 SPREADER 


The leader in the entire spreader field. The 
best spreader ever turned out by Galloway, 
after 25 years of spreader building. 

A mechanical masterpiece. Different, better, 
cheaper, than any others Non-whip auto axle. 
Double chain drive. Wide spread attachment. 
New steel beater. Patented continuous drive dif- 
ferential. Non-slip feed mechanism. Alemite Zerk 
Lubrication. New Equalizer absorbs shocks and 
strains. Only 39 in. high over all. Means easy 
loading. 

No other spreaders have all these features, None 
yperate so easy. No spredders, even the old style 
ordinary kind at such low prices as the Galloway. 
Investigate, compare, test, before you decide, 

Sold_ on 30 days’ 
trial, $10.00 down 
If you decide to keep 
it yay balance in 
3-6-9-12 months. 
Get Free Spreader 
Catalog and save 
$35 to $50 on 
latest model 
Spreader. 









































i EP. up to 16 H.P., portable and stationary GET FREB RE 

Fi CATALOG Also $2.00 to $12.50 credit allowance for an-_4 ye ig 5 4: CO) Se ot 

i swering this advertisement. Address oop cae Sacer eee geet gore 

000 SC IO 
f ee Bie — 
writing be © si 

TP FREE®2 0 51.25 creat = oS 

4 = Allowance catalog you 1S ae: 

H For answering this advertisement, when sending for Free nao the ae? Sa Tn ms cae oi 
Catalog, tell us what you are interested in and we will send in. Saves Time, gOS i eer, 

F you full details of our customer making, booster creating ere pares aes pen” ai ae — 
apecial proposition. Whereby we give you from $2.00 to ‘eu the exact amount ce -*" OE a eee, 






$12.50 credit allowance, or credit certificate for answering 
this advertisement and which you can apply on purchases. 
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from $300 St 
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Yearsense} Five Dollars forOne ; 
i THE GREAT | § 
i iDEN “— AT anes RRM 
y | 
* | : oo 
It sounds like a skin game, doesn’t it? It’s @ 
q only an unusual bargain. The Book Depart- 
E ment of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead  ¥f 
: is looking for unusual book bargains for sub- 4 
a scribers. Here are a few of them. ) 
> | KATHARINE ANTHONY if 
f . > (#) 
Bargains in Books = 
The books listed below are new editions of books that sold originally 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00. 
Outline of History, H. G. Wells, former price $5.00 
: Adventures of an African Slaver, Captain Canot, former price $4.00 
, Catherine the Great, Katherine Anthony, former price $4.00 
t Six Years in the Malay Jungle, Carveth Wells, former price $3.00 
\ Abraham Lincoln, Lord Charnwood, former price $3.00 | 
Science Remaking the World, Caldwell and Slosson, former price $2.50 
For any title send check or money order for only $1.00 plus ten cents 
to cover postage to 
| 
Book Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
q SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS} | 
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Order Direct 
Pay Later. . 


Get your auto, truck 
and tractor oil direct 
from the big Valley Oil 

.» in business62 years. 
For less money you re- 
ceive finest oil you ever 
put in your motor. We 
pay freight—furnish 
containers and faucets 
free. Liberal Credit 
terms. Valley has thou- 
sands of satisfied customers who buy year after year—and 
SAVE MONEY. Join them and make your dollar go farther. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or NO PAY! Valley Oil is refined from 


100% pure paraffine base 
crudes. It must be good, for you use it before 
you pay us, You are the judge. We guarantee ab- 
solute satisfaction or no pay! You take no risk. 


Send NOW £0: 2<w low 

rices, proof 
of performance, and all particu- 
lars. No obligation. Write teday. 





VALLEY 
Offers You: 
Vv Lower Prices 
v Finest Quality 
v Freight Paid 
v Free Containers 
v Credit Terms 
















Dept. 184 
414 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


When 
mention 
Homestead. 


advertisers, 
Farmer and 


writing 
Wallaces’ 
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Making Potatoes Profitable 


. The average yield per acre of yo. 
tatoes for the corn belt states is less 
than 100 bushels per acre over a tep. 
year period. This yield can be eas 
doubled with very little extra lahx 
the grower will take the trouble ig 
follow out a few practices used by 
cessful potato growers. Every farmer 
should raise enough potatoes for f; 
ily use, and the principles and yp: 
tices of potato growing are the s; 

in the farm garden as on large « 
mercial acreages. 

High prices for a crop one year is- 
ually results in increased acreage 
following year. High prices paid 
potatoes due to shortage of the crop 
in 1929 will probably result in ; 
creased acreage in 1930. Usually f 
grower makes money who raises p: 
year after year; seldom in 
money be made by planting in years 
when a shortage is expected. 

The best soils for potatoes are fine, 
deep, sandy loams high in organic mat- 
ter. The subsoil is very important, 
Potato roots can not penetrate heayy 
clay subsoil. The roots of the potato 
will go three or four feet. straight downy 
if the soil is loose. Potato roots are 
drowned by wet soils. Tile drainage 
of clay subsoils must be deep. Peat 
beds used for growing potatoes must 
be well drained with tile and also 
around the edges with ditches to catch 
and discharge the water from sur. 
rounding higher levels. 

Potatoes need very fertile soils. A 
good rotation is to plow under clover 
or alfalfa that has been manured und 
then to plant a corn crop. Plant po- 
tatoes the following year without. ad- 
dition of manure because fresh man- 
ure increases potato scab. Do not 
plant potatoes on land which has 
grown blue grass. Grow a@ corn crop 
between the blue grass and the pota- 
toes. Potatoes on sod ground are often 
infested with white grubs. Corn grown 
on sod, clover or alfalfa ahead of pota- 
toes gives the sod and roots time to 
| decay and produce excellent 
er for smooth tuber’ formation, 
| 
{ 
| 
| 








toes 





condi- 


There should be three or more years 
of other crops grown between the po- 
| tato crops. 


Potatoes Need Potash in Soil 


Potatoes need a highly fertile soil 
if manure is used it should be a well 
rotted manure. Fresh manure _ in- 
creases the percentage of scabby pota- 
The amount of fertilizer used on 
the average farm soil should not ex- 
ceed 700 pounds per acre of a high 
analysis such as 3-10-5 or better. On 
peat soils an 0-8-24 or an 0-9-27 fertil- 
izer applied at the rate of 500 to 700 
|} pounds per acre is usually necessary. 
Peat. soils are high in nitrogen and de 


toes. 
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Irish Cobblers—The nine smooth tub: 
ut the top were raised on a light typ: 
soil, altho very fertile. The ten potato 
at the bottom were raised on heavy ble 
soil and are rougher and not as & 


| shape, altho the yield was very sals- 


factory. 
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ficient in phosphates and potash. Po- 
tatoes are heavy feeders of potash, so 
fertilizers having a high percentage of 
should be used, especially on 


potasi 
pola ! 


peat soils 

To secure the right variety and a 
rood strain of that variety is very im- 
nortant if zood vields are to be se- 
' <4. The Early Ohio and Irish Cob- 
varieties are recommended for 
potatoes. On heavy soils the 
hbbler may grow rather rough and 
p-eyed, but is much higher yielding 
the Early Ohio variety. For late 
toes tl Rural New Yorker is 
best, altho the Green Mountain 

iety does well on peat soils. 
‘otatoes should be treated before 


ying planted. The diseas@s for which 


} 
we treat seed are the 


following 
i. Seab. All seed potatoes should 
be treated for this, altho apparently 

















Early Ohios—The three potatoes in the 
row at the left were selected from clean 
northern grown tubers for seed. The four 
specimens at the right are tubers selected 
from corn belt seed. 
the tubers appear to be free from it. 


No scab may be noticeable to the eye 
but it may produce a seabby crop when 
planted. 

2. Blackleg. In wet springs it great- 
ly damages the stand and later in the 
season may also kill well developed 
plants. 

3. Black Seurf or Rhizoctonia. It 
appears as brownish black spots about 
the size of a pinhead or larger, on the 
tubers. When the disease develops it 
may girdle the main stem and kill the 
plant. It often causes the formation 
of small tubers on the stems of the 
plant. above ground. 

To control these we may use one of 
the following treatments: 

a. Four ounces of corrosive 
mate to thirty gallons of water in a 
wooden vessel (not metal). Soak the 
first batch one hour, the second one 
and one-half hours and the third two 
hours. and then make up a new solu- 
tion. 

b. One pound or one pint of formal- 
dehyde (formalin) to thirty gallons of 
water and soak two hours. 

c. The hot formalin method needs 
special equipment. Soak the seed two 
minutes in water containing two pints 
or two pounds of formaldehyde to 
thirty gallons of water which has been 
heated to 118-122 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Remove and cover with burlap or can- 
vas several hours. 

d. Organic mercury compounds are 
also satisfactory for seed potato treat- 
ment. Cut the before treating. 
With the three preceding methods, cut 
the seed after treating. 

Altho there should be two or more 
eyes to the piece, seed should not be 
cut to get a certain number of eyes. 
Use a chunky piece weighing one or 
ohe and one-half ounces or about the 
Weight of a _ hen’s The seed 
should be planted as soon after cut- 
ting as possible, using twelve to eight- 


subli- 


seed 


eta 
egg. 


een bushels per acre. The pieces 
Should be planted four inches deep, 
ToWs thirty-six to forty-two inches 


apart for horse cultivation and pieces 
ten to fifteen inches apart in the row. 

In cultivating, potatoes should never 
be “laid by.” It is as important to 
keep the soil loose at all times as it 
is to kill weeds.—E. S. Haber. 








Congressman G. N. Haugen gets 


$105 EXTRA 
INCOME with 


$7 worth of 


FERTILIZER 


} 


| 





(Above) The extra profi 


AST season Congressman G. N. Haugen, of 
Northwood, Ia., who owns and operates 
4,000 acres of farm land, made an interesting 
experiment. He used “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 
on 26 acres of potatoes, adjoining a field planted 
without fertilizer. Telling of the results, Con- 
gressman Haugen writes: 

“We harvested 190 bu. of excellent-quality 
potatoes to the acre when we applied 300 Ibs, 
of ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer per acre on a 26- 
acre field of potatoes. Some potatoes weighed 
as much as 134 lbs. each. Unfertilized potatoes 
in the same field yielded only 115 bu. to the 
acre and graded mostly seconds. The use of 
‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer increased the yield 75 
bu. per acre. 

“With potatoes selling at $1.40 per bu., an 
investment of $7 per acre in ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer returned approximately $105 per acre.” 


Oct: 9, 1929; G.: N. HAUGEN 


20 Bu. More Corn to Acre 


Similar profits from “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
are obtained on all crops. Here is a letter from 
Mr. Arthur DeVriendt, of St. Ansgar, Mitchell 
Co., Ia., who used “AA QUALITY” goods and 
increased his corn yie'1 20 bu. per acre. Mr. 
DeVriendt writes: 

“Although I am a tenant farmer, I would not 
grow corn without ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer. 
Last year the difference in quality of the fertilized 
corn as compared with the unfertilized corn was 
almost sufficient to pay for the cost of the fer- 
tilizer application, leaving the increased yield of 
20 bu. to the acre as clear profit. 












- —— ‘ na ‘ 
ts obtained with ‘AA QUALITY 


Fertilizer on 10 acres of corn in 1927 helped me buy this 
planter with a fertilizer attachment,” writes Mr. Arthur 
DeVriendt, of St. Ansgar, Ia., who is shown above with 
Mrs. DeVriendt and their son. 


(Above) Congressman G. N. Haugen displaying a 134-1b,' 
potato grown with “‘AA QUALITY” Fertilizer on his North 
wood, Ia., farm. Read Mr. Haugen’s letter at left. 


“This Spring I planted 50 acres with AGRICO 
for Corn. In spite of the drought, an investment 
of $1.62 per acre for AGRICO paid me $15.20 
per acre extra profit. The increased yield pro- 
duced by AGRICO paid the tent on my corn 
land and left me an extra profit of $5.00 per acre.” 


Oct. 10, 1929, ARTHUR DeVRIENDT 


These certified facts from growers in your 
own locality prove that the surest way to increase 
your yields and get bigger net profits is to use 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers on your crops. Judg- 
ing by results—by actual cash returns—“AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers are the soundest invest- 
ment a farmer can make. Order “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizers from your nearest dealer, or mail the 
coupon below. 


“AA QUALITY” 
‘vg 
FERTILIZERS 


> Manufactured only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co; 
1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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: MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON—TODAYt 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your free booklets on Potatoes (] Oats 
Clover 0 Alfalfa O How-to Get More Live-Stock Profits 0 


Name. 
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Address.... 


W F 4-1-30 
I farm ......-. acres. The number of live stock fed is ........ 
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You May Not Bea 
Pirate Captain-~ 


how many buried dollars are there on your farm? 


Your surplus poultry, your extra livestock, or your unused 
implements are just as much of a buried treasure as any 
in the Spanish Tain. 


Your neighbors will-tell you that your greatest oppor- 
tunity of turning your buried treasure into cash is through 
the classified section of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, at Fairfax, lowa, says—‘TI con- 
sider Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa_ Homestead the best 


medium for Iowa advertising.” W. H. Junkermeir, 


Marathon, lowa, says—‘“I received 134 inquiries from the 
two advertisements I placed in your paper and am more 
than satisfied with the results.” : 

Turn your buried treasure into useful dollars by selling 
it through the classified columns of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. You will reach over 250,000 farm homes 
for only 15 cents a word. 
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T Raised Pigs. 4: 





per Poun 


TESTED 3 YEARS—Gooch’s Best Pig Meal was tested for 3 
years before being, placed on the market. Z 
proportioned and re-blended until it proved to be a superior meal. 
This money-making feed contains a just-right proportion and blend 
of 11 varieties of animal and vegetable proteins, bone-building min- 
erals, life-giving vitamins and other rich, nourishing ingredients. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—Only 
Gooch’s Best Pig Meal. 
no hay nor filler. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for Gooch’s Best Pig Meal. 


Get a few sacks today! 


it now for bigger pork profits. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Also manufacturers of Gooch's 
Flour, Bread, Corn Meal, Pancake 
Macaroni and other Cereal Products. 


Send for FREE Pig Booklet | 


why 
Tells how 


Explains in detail 
creases pork profits. 
xrowth and better health 








omental . | 
The needles puncture 
the skin outlining | 
the letters and num- | 
bers on the wing web | 
of the chicken after | 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 








Wallaces’ Farmer Registered 
POULTRY MARKER 


ILL mark your birds with an in- 
WV dividual number. This will enabk 
you to identify your chickens and 
protect you against theft. If you have 
no marker send for one today. It is dif- 
ficult for a thief to sell marked poultry. 
Price, with ink for 100 birds, $2.00 
With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to 


SERVICE RUREAU DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
A LA ALTE ETT NE 


It’s high in protein, low in fiber. 


Gooch's 
to feed pigs for faster 
Write 


, oF LIRA L 


Says F. J. Hansen of 
Magnolia, Ta. 









‘**T FED 36 pigs Gooch’s Best Pig 

Meal,” says Mr. Hansen. 
“After 10 weeks they weighed 2060 lbs. at a total feed 
cost of only $88.80—not quite 41-3 cents per lb. 
gain.” 

Produce cheap gains in your pigs. Feed Gooch’s 
Best Pig Meal—and make more money. This won- 
derful new supplement to grain develops pigs into 
big framed, thrifty, healthy hogs amazingly quick, 
because of its unusually high nutritive power and 
exceptional palatability. 
















The ingredients were re- 


used in 


ingredients are ; 
Contains 


purest 


Start feeding 


A PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 
‘™ COMPLETE BALANCER 












Best Poultry Feeds, 
Flour, Wheat Hearts, 
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Cambria Fenee 


A strong and durable woven-wire fence, made of specially selected 
Bethlehem steel and heavily coated with zine by a special process, 
Cambria Fence gives you many years of trouble-free service. There 


is a style for every farm use, for turning horses and cattle, sheep 


and hogs; for chickens and rabbits, little chickens, and for enclos- 


| ing orchards. Ask your dealer about Cambria Fence. 


‘I BETHLEHEM 


A BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers, will you please mentien this paper? 

















In the Land of the Real 
Lard Hog 


(Continued from page 6) 
Queen of the Prairie dent corn wi! 
one part of the native twelve row fli; 
corn. I brought back with me kernels 
from several different ears of this 
kind of corn which I picked out of on, 
of the large fields in the governme) 
estate in southern Hungary. Ten 
fifteen years ago I proved to my ow; 
satisfaction that the Hungarian flints 
were not of much use under our cory 
belt conditions. These dents, howeve; 
may have some value for north-centra! 
Iowa. Probably the most popular of 
the Hungarian dents is known as the 
Jankuti. 

Most Hungarians seem to be far 
more interested in livestock than they 
are in corn. And of all kinds of live 
stock they are proudest of their horses 
Again and again Ellinger and I were 
driven to see groups of Nonius horses 
out on pasture being herded by a man 
on horseback known as a Shikos. 
These Nonius horses seem to be a 
dual purpose type. They weigh about 
1,500 pounds but are built rather on 
the style of our hotbloods. However, 
they have been bred for a less excita- 
ble disposition. The Hungarians think 
that they have a horse which for most 
kinds of farm work is much better 
than the Belgian and Percheron. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that much of the plowing is done with 
oxen. A special draft breed of oxen 
known as the Hungarian, with upright 
horns four or five feet long, is said to 
be one of the most practical breeds of 
draft oxen in the world. Of course, 
they are slow like all oxen, but they 
are extremely hardy and do their work 
without being fed any grain. In the 
summer time they have pasture only 
and in the winter time they get along 
on corn stover. Their working life is 
about. twenty years. As a beef breed 
this Hungarian variety is as bad as it 
possibly could be. The cows, however 
are not so bad, giving on the average 
about 5,000 pounds of milk a 
which tests from 6 to 7 per cent fat 

in recent years the grayish black 
Hungarian breed with its beautiful 
horns has been pushed out to a consid 
erable extent by the yellow and red 
Simmenthaler. This breed also fur- 
nishes good oxen and has an advantage 
over the Hungarian in that the cows 
will average around 8,000 pounds of 
milk. However, it tests 3.6 per cent 
or about the same as Holstein milk 
so perhaps there is not so very muc! 
advantage over the Hungarian 
all. From a beef standpoint the Sim 
menthaler is decidedly better than the 
Hungarian because the hind quarters 
are so much larger. Sometimes the 
cows of this breed weigh a ton and the 
bulls 2,500 pounds. 

The most picturesque animal in Hun- 
gary is the Indian buffalo. They are 
black in color and enormously strong 
but very slow moving. They are tor 
slow to use for plowing and are used 
chiefly for hauling very heavy loads 
The buffalo cows are milked and | 
was much interested in seeing wha! 
the milk tasted like. While it tasted 
much like cows’ milk I was not pr 
pared for the statement that it col 
tained 10 per cent fat. I 


year 


alter 


Good buffalo 
cows give 1,800 pounds a year, W 
would indicate a butterfat produc! 
of 180 pounds. 

In Hungary as in lowa they feed a 
large percentage of their corn to hogs 
To get the most out of their cor 
terms of hog flesh they have evol\ 
an extraordinary curly haired bree 
a grayish white color known as 
Mangaleetsa. This breed has a + 
ish skin and a black nose. I % 
we had some of these Mangaleetsas 
the United States to experiment \ 
for after looking at several herds 
them I can not tell for the life of 
as to whether they would reall) 
good under Iowa conditions. One thins 
against them is that their litters 
rather small, rarely going over s* 
However, on the government farm 
year the 1,200 brood sows avera+ 
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5.8 pigs per litter saved. My Hunga- 
rian friend, Mr. Szuelo, told me that 
the typical brood sow ration during the 
winter was three and one-third pounds 
of ground barley and two pounds of 
alfalfa hay. The boars are turned in 
with the sows the last week in Sep- 
tember at the rate of one boar to five 
sows, Which means that the pigs all 
come at the same time in late Janu- 
ary and early February. The pigs at 
pirth are said to be large, strong and 
active, weighing two to three pounds. 
The Hungarians criticised the York- 
shire and the Berkshire because the 
pigs at birth are too small and weak. 
Moreover, they think that these Eng- 
lish breeds are too tender to stand the 
Hungarian winters. Perhaps there is 
something about the heavy coat of 
curly hair which enables the Hunga- 
rian hogs to stand cold weather better. 
It is also claimed that the Hungarian 
hogs are better foragers than the 
English breeds. At any rate, it.is quite 
customary to drive these Mangaleetsas 
considerable distances to pasture. But 
perhaps the greatest reason why the 
Mangaleetsas are so highly esteemed 
in Hungary is because they produce 
such a high percentage of high quality 
lard when properly fattened. 
are not a meat breed and the Hunga- 
rians seem to be glad of it. One of 
their favorite dishes seems to be slices 
of smoked fat back which has been 
cooked and sprinkled with paprika. 
The Hungarians are very poor and eat 
very little of most kinds of meat, but 
their consumption of lard per head is 
twice as great as in the United States. 
Among the middle class people the 
consumption of lard is probably four 
or more times as great per head as 
in the United States. 

Apparently the Mangaleetsa breed 
has been bred with the idea of pro- 
ducing a large quantity of high quality 
lard. It is not a large breed and for 
the past sixty years the Hungarians in 
their breeding operations have empha- 
sized the fact that they want a me- 
dium sized hog rather than a large 
hog. Apparently the typical method 
of handling the Mangaleetsas is to 
grow them on pasture and in the for- 
est for a year and then fatten them 
out on barley and corn at one and one- 
half or two years of age. When well 
fattened at around 600 pounds in 
weight some of these Mangaleetsa bar- 
rows will dress out over 90 per cent 
and of such a carcass three-fourths is 
typically lard, fat back and fat bacon, 
whereas only one-fourth is bone and 
lean meat. Probably nowhere else in 
the world today has there been in ani- 
mal form such a machine for produc- 
ing grease as the Mangaleetsa hog. 
The strange thing is that. very real 
vigor and vitality has been maintained 
in the breed along with its fat produc- 
ing ability. 

In western Hungary I was informed 
that the Mangaleetsa has been used 
with excellent results to cross with the 
Yorkshire. Jt seems crossbred pigs 
gain much more rapidly than either 
the purebred Mangaleetsas or Yorks. 





Insulating Board for 


Sheathing 

A northwest Iowa correspondent 
Writes 

“Is stiff insulation board a _ satis- 
factory substitute for lumber in 
Sheathing a house where the narrow 
beveled siding is to be used?” 

There can be no question but what 
a heavy insulation board of this type 





With no joints except those that come 
on the studding will be very much 
Warmer than wooden sheathing only a 
little thicker and with open cracks ev- 
ery tew inches. Also, tests have 
shown that heavy insulation boards 
With the joints butted together and 
hailed according to directions will 


Stand racking stresses equal to or bet- 
ter than ordinary sheathing as usually 
put on and nailed. If for any reason 
unusual racking stresses are expected, 
tis a simple matter to nail 2x4 pieces 
between the studding so as to make 
diagonal braces.—I. W. D. 
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is back of every 


Mm Yerereseican 
\ Accident 


Policy 










Has saved over $7,500,000.00 
for thousands of policy holders 


For 40 years, the Woodmen Accident Company has been exerting a 


very vital influence in the lives of thousands of persons. 
During these years, it has served unselfishly; therefore, it has grown 
tremendously. Founded upon the high principles of honest, reliable serv- 


ice, it has developed steadily until 
it is now one of the mightiest in- 
stitutions of its kind. 

Last year, for example, the sav- 
ings to its immense group of policy 
holders totaled well over $500,000 
(protecting them against losses due 
to accidents). 

The helpful, living influence that 
radiates from the executive offices 
in Lincoln, Neb., is known in near- 
ly every community in the entire 
Middle West. It affects the wel- 
fare of more farm homes in this 
territory than does any other simi- 
lar concern. 

For nearly a half century, this 
company has enjoyed the enviable 
distinction of having maintained an 
uninterrupted record of depend- 
able service. 

It has achieved its aim of increas- 
ing the benefits but has never raised 
its rates. Today, the Woodmen 
Accident policy unquestionably 
represents the greatest value in ab- 
solute safety, generous and low 
rates. 


Not a Fraternal Association. 





One Slight Injury May Cost 
More Than This Protection! 


You may be seriously injured any day. 
Think!—500,000 autoists are hurt every 
year ... 30,000 KILLED outright! And 
there are a hundred OTHER ways you 
may be laid up. 

You never know what minute YOUR 
injury may come. It will probably happen 
without warning. THEN, what? Without 
insurance, you may be obliged to pay out 
hundreds of dollars for treatment. 

Woodmen Accident provides splendid 
low-cost protection. Pays generously every 
day you are laid up. DOUBLE if it’sa 
hospital case. 

Don’t confuse Woodmen Accident with 
others. Woodmen Accident is strictly 
non-fraternal. Write for description of 


policy. 


Not In Any Way Connected 


With Any Fraternal Order 
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protects you 
















Farm accidents are increasing! Everp 
year, now, 1 farmer in 8 is seriously injured. 

OU are not immune. YOU may be nezt. 
Any day, now, a fall, cut, kick, injury by 
auto or machinery may lay you low. Bills for 
doctors, hospital and extra help will pile up. 
AVOID THIS COST! 

Play safe! Protect yourself with a Wood- 
men Accident policy. Easily the best acci- 
dent policy ever written for farmers. Pro- 
tects you up to $1000. Costs only 2 l-be a 
day. In 40 years we have saved policy hold- 
ers over $7,500,000.00. 

STUDY THE CHART ABOVE! Write 
for all the facts. Read what policy holders 
say. Learn of the little cost—big rewards. 
Claims paid promptly. Act NOW! Don’t 
putitoff. Mail coupon NOW] 





WOODMEN ACCIDENT Co, (Devt. 
Lincoln, Nebr. H-4101 

Please send me details of your accident 

insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 





















RB. F’. D. ane 





Woodmen Accident Compan 





Lincoln Nebraska 


SURFACE CULTIVATORS 
TO ER KNIFE PULVERIZERS 
LAND ROLLERS 





FREE 


Our latest 
Corn Culture | 
Booklet: full 
of data, valu- 
able pointers 
and hints— 
great value to 
all farmers. 
Sent free, write today 
“THE ORIGINAL MENDOTA TOWER” 
THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
9 Sixth Avenue Mendota, Illinois 




















DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 

The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 

ZA, ‘hn the ear and rivets the tag permanently in ene 
| quick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 

| Name and numbers stand out clearly 

| Send today for free samples. full description and prices. 

Sold by supply dealers or direct. 










































The Sign of Fair Play 

=) _ 
So THIS FARM | 
| PROTECTED 
[ BY 


WALLACES FARMER 
; | SERVICE BUREAU | 























Take Warning! | 


Is your sign posted? 


se 


That’s what a Service Bureau sign tells a 
thief, a swindler or a faker. 
operate elsewhere and these light fin- 
gered artists take no chances. 


It’s a tip to 


Is it readable? 


Take advantage of this protection today. 
We send new signs on request. 
Service Bureau 


Address 


W allaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
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HE door closes with a bang on the 

last “community clubber” or “la- 
dies’ aid quilter,” old Fritz barks a 
farewell “Woof! woof!” a motor hums, 
and then you find yourself left alone 
in the big messed-up living room with 
some fifteen, twenty, or thirty empty 
chairs lined around the wall. Such an 
array! Comfy chairs, homely chairs— 
a motley assortment that has grown 
without rhyme or reason. Nothing 
seems to match. Many of them are 
actually uncomfortable. Even tho you 
are tired from your hostess’ duties for 
the day, I would like to suggest that 
we sit down and analyze these chairs 
while you have them all gathered to- 
gether where we can study them. And 
if you are going to let me act. as doc- 
tor, I can tell you right now that I’m 
going to prescribe slipping most of 
them into slip covers. 

We slip cover chairs for comfort, for 
beauty, and occasionally for protection 
to the chair. I think I never see a 
finished slip-covered product without 
marveling at the change. The process 
is simple, economical, and the improve- 
ment in the chair is always so striking. 
I can tell you in five minutes’ time 
how to do it—but it will take you a 
good day to turn out a well finished 
product, 


Repair the Rickety Chairs 


Supposing. we begin with this old, 
imitation, red mahogany chair that I 
saw you bring down from the attic this 
morning. There are several things 
wrong with it. This screw that holds 
the arm steady should be tightened. 
The underneath braces must, be wired 
so that it won't wobble. Because a 
straight chair, if it is comfortable, is 
so much easier to manage in the living 
room, supposing we take off the rock- 
ers. The front legs of the chair will 
need to be built up by the addition of 
blocks, but if you have a carpenter 
son or a clever husband, that shouldn't 
be difficult. Then I'd saw off these 
two little knobs that protrude above 
the back. You'll want the top of the 
chair back as nearly square or as gen 
tly rounding as possible. If the top of 
the chair back has a lot of gingerbread 
curves and curlicues, I'd either take 
the saw and saw off all of the extra 
trimmings, or pad it up with cotton 
and old suspenders. I have even used 
an old leather strap, nailing it up one 
side of the chair back, tacking it 
across the top, and down on the other 
side. This gave a straight edge for 
the top of the slip cover. 

The Padding Process Begins 

You are wondering what the padding 
is, aren't you? It is possible to use so 
many different things for padding. 
However, it. is always a strain on the 
attic storeroom, because no matter 
how plentiful you think your supply is, 
you almost always run short before 
you get the chair entirely padded. In 
my estimation the padding is the most 
important part about the slip cover— 
that is, for a chair as irregular in line 
as is this one. I have used everything 
for chair padding from worn out com 
forters and rag rugs to gunny sacks. 
By far the best thing for padding is 
an old quilt or an old blanket. You'll 
want. the padding to be as smooth as 
possible and the corners as square or 
as gently rounding as you can get 
them with this heavy material. Be 
sure, too, that you have plenty of 
tacks, darning needles and heavy cord 

If your worn quilt is of medium 
weight, then one thickness will do for 
the padding up over the back. How- 
ever, I like to use two thicknesses, es- 
pecially on the front side of the chair 
back. Take a long strip of the padding 
material, begin well over on the back 
side of the chair back, tack it well, 








Slip Them Into Slip Covers 








bring it over on the front side of the 
chair back, and tack it down on the 
chair seat. You will find that you'll 
have a much neater chair padding if 
you cut the padding wide enough on 
the front of the chair back to pull 
around the edges and tack on the back 
side. To pad the arms, tack the piece 
of quilt to the chair seat, taking care 
to tack to the edge of the chair seat 
rather than to the bottom. Draw the 
padding up over the chair arm, back 
down, and tack for a second time on 
the edge of the chair seat. There will 
be a ragged edge at the front but with 
a little experience you can get. these 
edges folded under until the chair arm 
looks quite square; then you will need 
the darning needle to turn under the 
padding and overcast it in a seam. 


Pad an Extra Pillow 


The last bit of padding will be the 
chair seat itself. This chair has a 
wooden seat. Often you will find that 
when the chair seats are missing a 
new fabric seat may be put in or you 
may make a home-made one of a piece 
of woven rug or a bit of heavy can- 
vas. If the chair seems not overly 
well padded, you may add a second 
padding on top of all the first padding 
or you may merely pad for a second 
time down the back of the chair. In- 
stead of adding very much padding to 
the chair seat, I like to add a covered 
pillow after the chair has been fin- 
ished. If you'll re-cover the padding 
with muslin it will be much neater. 
The steps in padding are practically 
always the same, altho shapes and 
sizes in chairs vary considerably. The 
reed chair is one type that I find very 
difficult to pad. This is because there 
is no wood to tack the padding to. If 


you feel that this type of chair must 
be padded (this type of chair usually 
is so straight in line that it isn’t nec- 
essary to pad it except for comfort), 
you will need to rely almost wholly on 
fastening your padding with darning 
needle and cord. 


No Pattern Required 


Even tho you haven't a pattern, 
don’t let cutting the slip cover frighten 
you. Sbrink the fabric, then begin ex- 
actly as you did with the padding, only 
this time let the slip fabric fall as far 


‘down the back as you want the slip 


cover to come. Usually this will be 
four or five inches from the floor. Be 
sure if there is an “up and down” to 
your design, to place your fabric so 
that the pattern runs the right way. 
Pin the fabric up the center of the 
back of the chair, let the fabric fall 
over the back and down to the chair 
seat, pinning to the padding all the 
way down. You will find if your chair 
back curves slightly across the head 
you will need to make a seam at the 
top. If the chair is.of mission style or 
is square across the top a seam may 
not be necessary. Cut off the fabric, 
allowing a good inch in the seat of the 
chair for a seam. I would make my 
first slip cover of an inexpensive fab- 
ric and plan to bind it with bias tape. 
That will simplify the finishing pro- 
Pin the front and the back of 
the cover together in a seam at the 
side back of each chair, letting the 
seam run from the chair top to the 
chair arm. From here you will find 
that you will have to cut the fabric 
much as we do the arm’s eye ina dress 
pattern. Don’t be afraid to slash the 
fabric from the chair arm in a diag- 
onal line to the chair seat on each 


cess. 




















An old reed chair and a few yards of cretonne were used to transform @ one- 
time barren corner into this attractive, livable nook. 














side. Do, however, allow a good two 
or three inches for seams and keep 
cutting away until the seam fits the 
chair arm. 

Next, let the fabric that you are uys- 
ing for slip covering extend from the 
chair seat up over the arm of the 
chair and down to the required length 
of the slip cover. Begin by letting 
the fabric slip back until you can make 
a seam where it joins the piece of fab- 
ric that comes down over the back of 
the chair. Pick these seams up with 
pins, making a pin seam up over the 
arm and down the side back. Treat 
the second arm the same way, taking 
great care to keep the pattern running 
in the right direction. 

Last of all, cut the chair seat. Pin 
baste it to the side pieces and down 
the front. Draw the fabric that covers 
the chair arms to a seam in front. Pin 
the seams and trim off the excess fab- 
ric. Before taking the slip cover off 
from the chair, allow for an opening 
up one of the side seams or you will 
split the fabric for eighteen or twenty 
inches at the center back. This will 
need to be bound and snapped. Take 
the basted slip cover to the sewing 
machine and stitch around the bast- 
ings, remove the bastings and the ex- 
tra pins, trim the seams and either 
bind with a bias tape or reverse and 
French seam. 

Scrapheap Possibilities 


Doesn't it. sound simple? Of course, 
there are lots of “catches” and ever 
so many difficult places, and after you 
try slip covering your chair, you will 
go back to my directions and wonder 
if I didn’t leave something out, which 
I probably did. However, each chair 
is an individual problem and once you 
start in on it you will be able to work 
out of the difficulty yourself. Half the 
fun in slip covering chairs to me is in 
the possibilities of making a comforta- 
ble chair out of an old discarded one. 

There are so many practical fabrics 
for slip covers that it is really diffi- 
cult to choose one. If you are going to 
cover several chairs, two or three of 
them for the same room, you will need 
to be very careful in selecting your 
fabrics. Supposing your living room is 
papered with a pattern paper. Then you 
would want to select fabrics for your 
slip covered chairs that are neutral in 
color and with practically no design. 
I think one of the most practical fab 
rics for farm living rooms is ordinary 
heavy denim. This comes either plain 
or patterned and is very reasonable in 
price. The covering for the chair of 
which I have just told you cost some 
thing less than $3. There are striped 
denims that have soft neutral colors. 
You will like those made up. Avoid 
too much pattern and color in a cre 
tonne fabric. If you are using cre 
tonne for a chair the walls should be 
quite plain, usually painted. That will 
permit you to repeat the fabric again 
in pillows, a wall hanging, or drapes. 
Remember to select fabrics for service 
and for beauty. Monk’s cloth, home 
spun fabrics and heavy suiting fabrics 
all are adaptable. One friend used 
heavy salt sacks, dyed a neutral gray. 
Another used natural homespun and 
dyed it a dull green. You can count 
on using five yards of plain fabric for 
an ordinary chair. More is required 
of a pattern material because of match- 
ing the design. 

As a last suggestion, let me advise 4 
“slip cover scrapbook.” By saving slip 
cover pictures you'll find enough ideas 
and suggestions to help you cover any 
chair in your living room collection 

Editor’s Note: If you've individual 
problems in slip covering that need 
solving, I'll be glad to give you any 
additional information that I think 
may help.—Eleanor Baur, 
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A four-year plan of planting has added much to this house. 








Planting for Permanency 








VEN renters have a natural desire 
for the beautiful things. We found 
this true when we came to the farm 
we bought five years ago. They had 
been here only a year but had cleaned 
up and burned brush, hauled away va- 
rious junk and even planted some can- 
nas in the corners beside the front 
porch. They had also planted some an- 
nuals where a stump had been burned. 
When we got possession a year later 
we began planting with the idea of per- 
manency. The large but rather plain 
house had a splendid background of 
great spreading elms to the north and 
west, with the house facing the east. 
The foundation planting, a_ short 
hedge to parallel a driveway, and a 
few specimen evergreens, was planned 
for the first year. Measurements were 
made, stakes set, and then we were off 
on a trip to the nursery one cloudy 
day. We helped dig the things, taking 
care that the evergreens were well 
protected by wrapping. These were 
set at once in their places in the cor- 
ners an hour after they had left the 
nursery. There were three Black Hills 
spruce, for the southwest corner of the 
large lawn, a Colorado Blue spruce for 
the southeast corner next to the road, 
and a Concolor fir for the northeast 
corner near the drive and highway. 
This fir tree is expected to become our 
living Christmas tree. 

The house being quite tall and with 
atwo-foot foundation would naturally 
require pretty tall growing shrubbery 
at the corners and larger surfaces to 
break the straight and plain architec- 
tural lines, so we used Tartarian hon- 
eysuckle and syringa for the tallest 
shrubs. Between and in front of these 
We used spirea Van Houttei, then 
sloped on down to the shorter shrubs, 
the hydrangea P. G., spirea Frobeli, 
Japanese barberry and the new red 
leafed barberry. For the north side of 
the house we used Amoor River privet, 
hydrangea A. G. with a wild climbing 
honeysuckle beside the back porch 
steps, 

A few feet to the southwest of the 
house and divided only by a walk of 
Concrete stepping stones, is a slight 
mound coming up to the cistern cover. 
Around this is a large clump of shrub- 
bery made to be a part of the planting 
at the house corner. For this group 
We used snowball, high bush cranber- 
ty, Tartarian honeysuckle, red and yel- 
low dogwood, spirea, snowberry, and 
flowering almond. 

At the west boundary of the house 
Yard and separating it from the gar- 
den and orchard area there is a four 
foot poultry fence. In front of this is 
4 border of large and small shrubs and 
Perennials. The fence supports a row 
SWeet peas, some balloon vines, and 
a. paniculata. In this border 
k ‘Nd the house and in view of the 
— are grouped a wild crab tree, 

ushes, spirea, Regel’s privet, and 
Slowberry, 
The continuous border is irregular 


in width and the shrubs are arranged 
to blend in height as well as color. 
There are forsythias and lilacs, in- 
cluding several of the new hybrids. 
Two groups of honeysuckles are di- 
vided by a clump of the beautiful wild 
wahoo. A portion of the fence is cov- 
ered with native bittersweet and wild 
grapevines. At the corner near the 
road a large clump of high bush cran- 
berry is interplanted with peonies. 
These are in plain view of both house 
and highway and we plan to have a 
seat here when nearby trees afford 
partial screening effect. We have 
made liberal use of annuals and per- 
ennials in the border plantings as well 
as around the house. 

There is a barberry hedge along the 
road boundary. This is not to be 
trimmed on account of time required. 
Near the middle of this hedge there 
is a large clump of shrubs which in- 
cludes a trumpet vine on a trellis, tam- 
arix, spirea, roses, and Regel's privet. 
No shrubs or trees interfere with the 
view from the house to the road in 
two directions. The driveway ap- 
proaches the garage to the north of 
the house. A spirea hedge follows the 
curve of this driveway toward 
the corner of the house. Another bar- 
berry hedge is located between the 
drive and the barnyard fence. A group 
of honeysuckles, privet, dogwoods and 
japonica hides the pump and partially 
screens the garage. 

We have left a large open lawn area 
both in front and to the south of the 
house. Around these spaces and not 
far from the border planting we have 
used several specimen trees. A cut- 
leaved weeping birch, a flowering crab, 
and a pin oak are nearest the house. 
Farther out is a smoke tree, and weep- 
ing mulberry, hard maple, Schwedler’s 
or bronze leaf maple, mountain ash, 
hackberry, red bud, and sycamore. 
Climbing roses were planted in front 
of clothes line posts and a neat trellis 
was provided by one of our Boy 
Scouts. 

We have doubtless made mistakes 
and altho we have worked to plans we 
still find ourselves taking out a shrub 
where its absence is preferred and go 
about with a spade and shrub in hand 
looking for a more appropriate loca- 
tion.—Victor Felter. 
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Dyeing Rugs 

Rugs may be dyed at home with any 
of the standard dyes. Clean and 
dampen the rug first, then lay it flat 
over newspapers to prevent the dye 
from staining the floor, and apply the 
hot dye with a scrub brush. Any color 
may be used, depending on the shade 
desired, but the original color must 
be considered. For example, a soft red 
applied over a tan rug may make a 
rich warm shade of brown, or applied 
over a bright green will give an at- 
tractive gray green. 
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“Yes, Ma’m, Butter-Nut is the finest coffee we 
carry. It is the finest coffee there is. 

“I sell six pounds of Butter-Nut to one of any 
other. People like it because of its unusually delicious 
flavor. It has richness and mellowness that most cof- 
fees miss entirely. 

“Selling so fast, Butter-Nut is always fresh. It 
never has a chance to stand long on the shelf. That 
is another reason why Butter-Nut has such wonderful 
flavor. 

“Take home a can and if you don’t say it is the 
finest coffee you ever tasted it will not cost you a 
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Delicious” 














































bad CO LD goes _ 


in a day—3-way relief! 
Instead of enduring stuffed head, aches, 
or a sore, red nose, check that cold. 
Take Hill’s. Gives safe, sure relief in 
one-third the usual time because it stops 
cold 3 ways... 1: Checks fever...2: Opens 
bowels, ‘no griping.. . 3: Tones system. 
Safe, easy to take, always effective. 
Ask any druggist for the red box of 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 
CHM AATS 


Cowboy Boots, Rodeo 
Shirts, Saddles, etc. 
The West's largest exclusive 
Cowboy Ourfitter. Big values 
Money back if not satisfied 
Write for free catalog. 


STOCKMAN FARMER SUPPLY CO. 
1643 Lawrence Street DENVER, COLORADO 
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Price 95c to $1.35. One year guarantee. 
Buck ropes, tie chains, big team hitches. 
| JOHNSON IDEAL HALTER CO., Aurora, ll, 
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BUILT FOR THE HARDEST GOING IN 
SNOW, SLUSH, MUD AND WATER 











THE HOOD RED BOOT THE HOOD KATTLE KING 


Two well-known Hood farm boots that give 
you complete foot protection, foot comfort and 
Jong wear in the hardest sort of going. . . Built 
of special Hood red rubber stock that is non- 
cracking and non-checking. . . Soles of heavy 
tire tread stock with wide extension soles for 
extra wear. .. Warmly lined from top to toe. 
The next time you buy a pair of boots or arctics 
ask to see these Hood products—You can easily 
identify the genuine by the Hood Arrow and the 
Hood name on the sole. 


Send for the Hood Booklet on Farm Footwear 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 





Look for the Hood Arrow 











HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR .- TIRES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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. . . when you can get them by selling 
your surplus with a classified ad in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


With a BARKER a boy or girl can 

tend a big garden. Easy and swift as 
running a lawnmower. 
John Ullrich, of Nashua, Iowa, doesn’t ; 
believe in wishing as a way to sell ducks. 
He ran a classified advertisement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
for December 28th and here's what he 
says about it: 


BARKER,” wrote Thos. S. Sherman, Half- 
way, Mich. ““‘When my dad saw the one [ 
got for my boy he wanted to buy it from 
his grandson. The lad said ‘nothing do- 
ing,’ as he could clean his garden in one day 

January 28, 1930 now. So here is your order for one more, 
Sirs: ° for my dad.” 

We have enjoyed getting your Nowadays, with roadside markets, it pays ‘i 
paper very much. We have been to have a big garden. Especially with a ou 
well pleased with the results BARKER it pays to grow a big garden. 
we've obtained in advertising our “BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED.” 
ducks. I have received so many Gets close to the plants ; has leaf-guards. In 
orders that I could not fill them the same operation it works the surface into 
all and will be glad to send vou a level, moisture-retaining soil mulch. 
another ad in a short time. This Makes finest seedbed. 
is the only way to sell your sur- FREE The BARKER has been the great 
plus stock. BOOK — for oe — 

. . = a machine just ike it. ead what 
PR orem hn hy success and garden growers the world over say about it. 3 
~~ | Two models; nine different sizes. Prices gs 
John Ulrich range very low. Shipping charges paid. 
: Write for our free book and Special Face 


” tory-to-User offer. A postcard will do. 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD | Barker Mfg. Co., Box 162, David City, Neb. 
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l the quarterly reviews. 


Chair Sabbath School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson 
must not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 
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The Child and the Kingdom 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 13, 1930. Matthew, 18:1-14; 
19:13-15. Printed—Matthew, 18:1-6; 
12-14; 19:13-15.) 

“In that hour came the disciples 
unto Jesus, saying, Who is then the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 
(2) And he called to him a little child, 
and set him in the midst of them, (3) 
and said, Verily I say unto you, Except 
ye turn, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. (4) Whosoever there- 
fore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. (5) And whoso 
shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me: (6) but whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe on me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that a great mill- 
stone shall be hanged about his neck, 
and that he shall be sunk in the depth 
of the sea... . (12) How think ye? if 
any man have a hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, and go 
unto the mountains, and seek that 
which goeth astray? (13) And if so 
that he find it, verily I say unto you, 
he rejoiceth over it more than over 
the ninety and nine which have not 
gone astray. (14) Even so it is not 
the will of your Father who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones 
shall perish. 

“(13) Then there were brought to 
him little children, that he should lay 
his hands on them, and pray: and the 
disciples rebuked them. (14) But Je- 
sus said, Suffer the little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me: for 
te such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven. (15) And he laid his hands 
on them, and departed thence.” 

Shortly after the transfiguration, 
Jesus returned from Caesarea Philippi 
to Capernaum, going thru Galilee. On 
His way the burden of His teaching 
was: “The Son of man is delivered 
up into the hands of men, and they 
shall kill him; and when he is killed, 
after three days he shall rise again.’ 
(Mark, 9:31.) It is quite significant 
as showing the small understanding 
the disciples had even yet of what the 
rising of the dead should mean, that 
the evangelist remarks in this immedi- 
ate connection: “But they under- 
stood not the saying, and were afraid 
to ask him.” (Mark, 9:32. 

On this journey Jesus seems to have 
been much alone, for two things are 
recorded as happening among the dis- 
ciples while He was absent from them 
—one an earnest and most likely bit- 
ter dispute as to which should have 
the highest office in the new kingdom 
(Mark, 9:34). The fact that Peter and 
James and John had been taken alone 
on what seemed to the rest as a secret 
mission, and refused to tell the rest 
what had happened, would naturally 
lead to such a dispute. They undoubt- 
edly believed that He was about to es- 
tablish His kingdom, and they could 
not conceive of any other than an 
earthly kingdom. The other occur- 
rence was their rebuke of the stran- 
ger who was casting out demons in the 
name of Jesus (Mark, 9:38). 

When He came to Capernaum, He 
devoted Himself exclusively to the in- 
struction of His disciples, and appar- 
ently made no effort to reach the mul- 
titudes. This lesson and the verses 
following are examples of the instruc- 
tion given; instruction of which the 
disciples then, and none the less the 
Christian world today, stood in the 
sorest need. We can readily imagine 


the place, Peter’s house; the time, the 
evening of their return—for Peter had 
returned from fishing in order to pay 
the tribute money which the collector 
demanded and which Jesus ordered 
paid, not, as He showed Peter, as q 
matter of right, but of expediency. The 
disciples called as usual in the eye. 
ning, Jesus welcomed them in the hall, 
and remarked: “What were ye rea- 
soning on the way?” (Mark, 9:33). 
“But they held their peace, for they 
had disputed one with another on the 
way, which was the greatest.” (Mark, 
9:34.) They were ashamed to own 
that they had been engaged in an un- 
seemly quarrel, 

Finally one of them ventured to ask 
the question, “Who then is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven?” putting it 
thus abstractly, and without admitting 
that it had been a matter of serious 
dispute. Jesus said nothing, but going 
to the reception room, sat down, that 
is, took the recognized position of the 
teacher, while they stood, as became 
disciples or pupils, awaiting His an- 
swer. Instead of answering directly, 
He brought in one of Peter's little 
folks, placed him among them, and 
then said, in substance: 

You were disputing amongst your- 
selves as to which was entitled by his 
character and services to hold the 
highest office in my kingdom. “Verily 
I say unto you, except ye turn,” that is, 
make an entire change in your way of 
looking at things, turn completely 
around and become biddable, service- 
able as this little child, ye can not. en- 
ter into or have any part whatever in 
the kingdom of heaven. It is not a 
question of ruling or holding office in, 
but of even entering into and belong: 
ing to the kingdom of heaven. 

We can well imagine the confusion 
and humiliation of the disciples when 
Jesus made this simple statement. He 
continued in substance. You ask who 
is the greatest. I answer: The man 
who is most like this little child. He 
assumes no airs. He believes what 
his father tells him, does what his 
mother bids him, and is happiest when 
doing his parents some service. The 
greatest in the kingdom is the man 
who does the most good and says th 
least about it. 


Then, I fancy, suiting the action to 
His teachings, He took up the little 
child in His arms, and said: “And who- 
so shall receive one such little one in 
my name, receiveth me.” The disci- 
ples were evidently taken back and 
humiliated, for John, probably struck 
by the phrase, “in my name,” breaks 
in and says, in substance: As we lit- 
gered behind on the way from Mount 
Hermon, we saw a man casting out de- 
mons in thy name, and we forbade 
him. Did we do the right thing? Jesus 
says: No; you did wrong. But, says 
John, he followed not with us, did not 
belong to our company (our church, as 
we would say). We can very well im- 
agine Jesus replying: “for there is no 
man who shall do a mighty work in 
my name, and be able quickly to speak 
evil of me.” Bear this in mind: “He 
that is not against us is for us.” (Mark, 
9:39-40.) You are in danger of of 
fending, that is, causing to stumble, @ 
man who evidently has some faith 1 
me—a little one—and it were better 
for a man to die now by having a larse 
millstone hanged about his neck and 
drowning, than to be responsible [or 
leading astray a man even with small 
faith in Me. ‘ 

Then I imagine there came before 
the mental vision of Jesus a view of 
all the wrong that would be done in 
future ages by His disciples to men ot 
weak faith—little ones—by the true, 
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sincere, but ignorant and one-idead 
disciples, who believe that because a 
man does not belong to their church, 
or to any church, he is therefore to be 
denounced and opposed and forbidden 
as one outside the kingdom or opposed 
to it. And He exclaims in deep sorrow 
and anguish of spirit: “Woe unto the 
world because of occasions of stum- 
bling! (causing the stumbling or fall- 
ing into sin of little or weak ones), for 
it needs must be that the occasions 
come; but woe to that man thru whom 
the occasion cometh.” I will tell you 
that you had better sacrifice anything, 
no matter how precious, rather than 
lead one of weak faith astray. For if 
a child is humble, willing, teachable, it 
is also weak, ill-formed, and needs help 
and guidance, not reproof, discourage- 
ment or abuse. “See that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven.” (Verse 10.) 

The meaning of this last is not all 
clear to us, until we inquire what it 
would naturally mean to the Jewish 
rabbis. The rabbis, ever standing on 
precedence and cast, taught that only 
afew of the choicest angels were per- 
mitted to enter behind the veil and see 
the face of God and know His will. The 
rest were ranged in classes or orders, 
higher or lower, and awaited the com- 
mands of those within. Jesus, refer- 
ring to this and to the doctrine of 
guardian angels, without either endors- 
ing or condemning the latter doctrine, 
says: “The angels of those little ones 
in heaven do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

Greatness does not consist in know- 
ing, but in willingness to learn. There- 
fore, the representatives of those who 
are humble and willing to learn stand 
in the closest possible relation to the 
Father. Then reverting to His mis- 
sion, He said: You must never forget 
that the Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost; and He 
is not willing under any circumstances 
to lose one of even the smallest degree 
of faith in Him. (This eleventh verse 
is omitted from the Revised Version.) 

Continuing, He says: “If a man have 
an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and go unto the moun- 
tains, and seek that which goest 
astray?” If the farmer with nothing 
but the value of the sheep in question 
is not willing to lose one, you may be 
well assured that it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that 
even one of these little ones that has 
the smallest measure of faith in Him 
shall perish. 

This lesson is one of the deepest sig- 
nificance to the church of God today. 
The church, unfortunately, is divided 
up into sections, all striving to find 
Peace with God, and each and every 
individual therein having but partial 
knowledge of the truth, and none of 
them competent to act as judge, for 
the simple reason that they are not ac- 
quainted with all the history of the 
souls about them. What _ business, 
therefore, has the Protestant to re- 
buke the Catholic, or the Catholic to 
Tebuke the Protestant, or either of 
them to rebuke the Salvation Army or 
the Volunteers of America, just be- 
Cause they do not belong to their 
church and follow not with them? In 
all these there are Christ's little ones, 
Whom He loves most tenderly, even as 
4a mother loves her sickly child. It 
Should be ours to fan into flame the 
Smallest spark of faith in the Son of 
God in any church, or even outside any 
church, remembering what the Master 
Said, “Other sheep I have, which are 
hot of this fold” (flock), that there 
May be in the glorious future “one 
flock and one shepherd.” 

One would think that this teaching 
of Jesus would have been enough for 
the disciples; but we find in the last 
Part of the lesson (19:13-15) the ac- 
count of an incident which evidently 
Sccurred some time afterwards, in 
What is called the Perean ministry, on 
the other side of the Jordan. When 
His footsteps were dogged by the Phar- 








isees, trying to find fault in Him, and 
while defending Himself against them, 
a number of women of the common 
people, who were attracted to His 


work and to His person, brought their | 


little children to Him and asked Him | 
to give them His blessing. The disci- | 


ples had evidently forgotten about the 
lesson given them in the house of Pe- 
ter, and tried to keep them away, on 
the theory that they were bothering a 
very tired man. Jesus was deeply dis- 
pleased, and said to them: Why can't 
you suffer the little children to come 
unto me? Why do you forbid them? 
Have I not told you that of such is 
the kingdom of heaven? I will now go 
further and say unto you that no man 


is fit to enter the kingdom unless he | 
has the humility of a little child, which 
gladly runs at the request of his fa- | 


ther and obeys his commands, 
this childlike humility and simplicity, 


It is | 


this willingness to do the will of God, | 


this spirit of love and of service, that 
marks the true disciple and renders 
him worthy of admission into the king- 
dom of heaven. 





How Can He Clean Up 
Brush Land? 


A southern Iowa subscriber wants 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead to tell him how to clean up 
brush land so that he can plant corn 
this spring. Of course, it is rather late 
now to do anything. Can any of our 
readers suggest any rapid way of 
cleaning up brush land in the spring? 
To what extent have tractors been 
successfully used on a problem of this 
sort? 





Our Style Service 














Dainty and demure is this child's frock, 
designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Even 
the tiny miss’ frocks can follow the mod- 
ern style trend, as is indicated by the 
tiny cape sleeves that are being worn by 
every size and age this spring. 

This frock would be attractive made of 
one of the light wool challis prints and 


bound at the neck or hem, or any of the 
attractive cotton prints or light weight 
silks would add just the right spring 


touch to the small child’s wardrobe. 

It's most simple to make. Just cut it 
out in two pieces, join the sides and the 
shoulders, and, presto, it’s finished! It 
can be made either with a scallop or a 
straight hemline. 

The four-year-old size requires one and 
one-half yards of 27-inch material, with 
two and three-fourths yards of binding. 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 
in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The 
new Spring Fashion Book may also be 
fad for 12 cents. 























“| touched a button 


...and it was the happiest moment of my life!“ 


‘I USED to dread to see the sun go 
down. The whole family would 
spend the evening huddled around one 
dismal, smoky oil lamp. Home cer- 
tainly seemed a cheerless place. 

“But how Delco-Light has changed 
all that! When I first turned on the 
bright electric lights it was the happiest 
moment of my life. 

“Evenings are bright and cheerful 
now. Electricity has taken so much of 
the drudgery out of our work that we’re 
not dead tired when evening comes... 
And we figure Delco-Light hasn't cost 
us a cent!” 


Delco-Light does pay its way 
The comfort of electric lights in your 
house is paid for with the time electric 
lights save you in the barn. 

Running water in the kitchen is paid 
for by the protection against the deadly 
menace of fire and the time saved in 
pumping water. 

And even this doesn’t take into ac- 
count the time and labor electric power 


NOW 350,000 


SATISFIED 


saves you in the house and barn; the 
doubling of next winter’s egg: produc- 
tion of your hens, the saving of those 
pigs you lose at farrowing time, the in- 
creasing of the milk yield of your cows. 
Delco-Light will do all that—sas done 
it on hundreds and thousands of farms. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


We ask you to send for our free book— 
“The New Way to Farm Profits.” We'll 
also send you a Home Demonstration 
Certificate that entitles you to a free 
demonstration of a real Delco-Light 
Plant in your own home—no cost or ob- 
ligation whatever. We'll tell you how 
easily you can have Delco-Light now, 
on General Motors easy payment plan. 

Don’t put this off any longer. Have 
electricity now with Delco-Light, the 
easy, practical and inexpensive way. 


* * ° 
The Delco-Light Company also sells and 
guarantees \p Electric Water Systems and 
Delcogas for household and commercial 
use 


USERS 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


The nearest distributors are sisted below, In addition, there's a Delco-Light Dealer in every community 


Delco-Light Co., 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 
1711 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


The Electric Equipment Co., 
118 E. First St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


D. K. Baxter, Inc., 
606 Pierce St., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Delco-Light Co., 


Omaha Sales Branch, 
2037 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept.A-81, Dayton, Ohio. 


O-a6 


You may send me the free book ““‘The New Way to Farm Profits.” 





Better Radio 
Reception 


mae The Kato Konverter brin 
you the best in Radio. te 
operates an all-electric A.C. 
Set direct from your 32-volt 
lighting plant economically and efficiently. 


The famous Kato ‘A’ & ‘B’ Battery Elimi- 
nators for Battery operated Radios will save 
their cost in a single year. 







our dealer for free demonstra- 
adio Reception, or 


Go today to 
tion of better 


Write to 


Kato Engineering Co. 


Dept. WF 





MANKATO, MINN. 





OPPORTUNITY 
to SAVE 





y 


PRODUCTS 
Half Million Satisfied Customers 
OPENING FOR SALESMAN 5 
Write Today 


Pennsylvania Consumers Oil Co. 
Council Blufis lowa 
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with his Case. 


You are assured of exceptional records for good, 
with a Case Thresher, because every operation—feeding, 
threshing, separating and cleaning—is unusually thorough. 
. . . Here are some of the reasons for the high quality job of 
cleaning that Case Threshers are noted for: 


A. Adjustable con- 


veyor sieve 
Extension chaffer. 
C. Adjustable clean- 
ing shoe. 
D. Weed screen. 
E. Underblast fan. 
2. Dividing 


ing and spreading the grain evenly to the conveyor sieve. 
practically all the chaff is removed while the grain drops to the 


cleaning shoe. 


which greatly 












MAIL COUPON 
fey 1A 1010) 4 


J. 1. Case Co., Inc. 
Dept.D-69, 





Racine, Wis. 
Please send me without obligation a copy of **Bigger 
Profits by Better Threshing.”” 


HAPPY Case Thresher owner in Indiana 





claims a world’s threshing record for a 


week’s run with a 22-inch machine. 
proud owner in lowa submits evidence that 
he aas threshed 1.400.000 bushels of oats, besides other grain, 


Another 


Other records come in right along from all 


1. The smooth grain pan starts the cleaning action. 
grain is carried back to the conveyor sieve, a rolling, sifting motion 
lifts the chaff to the top where it is easily blown off. 


3. The cleaning shoe has remarkable capacity. 
fan is so directed that there is no lodging of chaff on the sieves, 
increases their cleaning action. 
adjustable from the outside, while threshing. 


over the United States and Canada. 


fast work 


As the 


strips, running lengthwise in the pan, aid in deliver- 


Here 


An underblast 


Both sieves are 


If you would like more information about the many other 
advantages of Case Threshers, send in the coupon for large 
illustrated book, **Bigger Profits by Better Threshing.”’ It 
also gives you actual proofs of the satisfaction owners are 
enjoying and is well worth reading. 


J. I. CASE CO., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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Name__ a 
Quality Machines for Profitable Farming 
Address a ow Gin fiiaeianciinnnlagacmeedalll - . ‘ 
SPECIAL—Illustrated worm bulletins will be sent 
you free on request. No. 650, oa Live Stock. No. 
NICHOLS TRAVEL BOOKS erent a eta 
James T hols’ travel stories have been read by hu d 
They cover nearly every country in the world. In bool < r he ho i | 
be in every home | 
BIRDSEVE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS—FIVE VOLUMES : ' 
r—] Volume I we rie Das i Play, Peace ¢ tere Seven W $ t W ‘ a 4 
LJ Cloth bound, $1 0 | > 
F rc Volume II—Cit n e¢ n Evrope \ Mex ated. ¢ F eh : ey 4 Si XR } 
j L_J Price, $1.50 BS A ‘ 
: py ‘ ‘te ; a around tl ” b _— : W 8 WM 
y" jen route Tri $ ’ ‘ ? 
— Vol : i Baalbeck and Dar I Palest Ss > = ? 
tL_J ill e, $1.5 fe ‘: 
‘oe P. and, Ir s and, Norway, Sw I i i ma the . @ 
j ntrie¢ ustrat Price $1.° ‘ p. 
A Journey Through the iBble—'l ntire Bible in form of a story; 656 s, | ir f 3 : . y 
“eel ey ty REMOVE 
: e story of Dr. Nichols’ last trip through Bible lands R OY 


[—) Bible Lands As They Are Today—Complet 
iJ 3 Ss pictures Pric $1.50 


a San ddy Throw A) Europe Europe as 


| Sweden e > 
ta The New South a id oO! 
1} Old Mexic Price, $1.2: 


Complete story of late trip in 


, Mexico —Story of Agricultural 


sent for $5; or ali ten of them, $9.00. Please mark books wanted and 
money order or cash at eartiest possible date. 


University Place Station 





= The wik rs ef South America——Story of trip in and around South Am 


Editors throw 


h the Southland and 


All of these books are well bound in cloth and are sent postpaid. Any ‘ive of them will be 


send order with check, 


NICHOLS BOOK & TRAVEL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








Hectnerme Stomach Worms 
Large Roundworms Nw 


The best known worm treatment— HOGS 

safe, ‘ pane action, no setback, EEP 

low c ae — 

Nema Capsules at Drug Stores 

When writing for bulletins address POULTRY 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N27D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 











Reaching Moneys and 
Credits 


To the Editor: In your studies of 
ways and means of tax reform to re 
move the preponderant burden on land 
in farms, I wonder whether you have 
considered the possibility of reaching 
personal property effectively 
than is now the rule—either to equal- 
ize tax 


more 


ation or-as a corollary to 


eral income tax. 


a gen- 


In the modern world, personal prop- 
erty is, in large measure, a creature of 
the law and the consequence of legaj 
enactments, rather than the result of 
personal prowess, as in primitive cul- 
tures. Legal money, shares in corpora- 
tions, instruments of credit and in- 
debtedness which are dependent on 
legal interpretation and adjudication 
to establish their worth and validity, 
now constitute the overwhelming pro- 
portion of personal property that 
dodging the and which im- 
poses the double burden on farm lands, 
My contention is that the law is not 
exercising its full powers in bringing 
these forms of personal property into 
the taxing reports. Under the law, 
these instruments of money, credit and 
ownership enjoy a protection for w 
they do not pay. 

To tax these effectively, it would 
only be necessary to withdraw the pro- 
tection for which they do not pay, and 
to afford protection only after evidence 
of payment. Practically, it would be 
simple for the state to say that securi- 
ties not registered and taxed could not 
be transferred thru the legal channel 
of the probate court they had not sup- 
ported; that the owner of stock, bonds, 
money, ete., would have no right of 
redress against theft, embezzlement, 
fraud, ete., unless his “chose in 
had paid for the protection of the law. 
This is closely analagous to the burden 
now on land in which the state takes 
land which is tax delinquent and can 
cels the right of the owner who does 
not pay the state for its services. 

I am not deluding myself that this 
method is immediately practical in a 
nation composed of forty-eight states 
free to follow Florida’s inheritance 
tax free idea. It seems to me, however, 
that it presents a rather persuasive ap- 
proach for a general consideration of 
tax inequalities—Palmer Smith, Mary: 
land. 


18 


assessor, 


hich 


action” 








Share Rent for Soybeans 

Several readers have asked for sug- 
gestions on dividing the crop between 
tenant and land owner when soybeans 
are grown as a grain crop on grail 
rent farms. 

Since this is a new crop for many 
corn belt farms there is uncertainty 
as to satisfactory and fair division. 
We asked Walter W. McLaughlin, of 
Decatur, Ill., who manages a rge 


number of farms where soybeans are 
largely grown as a grain crop. He 


writes: 


“Regarding soybeans and the plan 


we are using on the 12,000 acres which 
Iam managing is for the owner 1 ITs 
nish the land, the tenant to f sh 
the seed and enn all crop expense 
including harvesting 

“We then divide the crops 
fifths to the tenant and two-fif ) 


the land owner. We do not. ha ve 
stock on these farms, therefore 10 
not use the hulls and if the tenant cul 
the beans with a binder and tl es 
them we give him all of the lh r 
feed; if he cuts them with a col ne 
we allow him free use of pastu! DS 

t 


the stubble field. However, w' 


allow him to sell any hulls ol if 
place. I feel this is about the st 
division we have beer able to e 
out. 

“Another division that is comm n 
this vicinity is for the land owner and 
the tenant to go fifty-fifty 01! od 


and divide the 
we like the 
particular 


and threshing expense 
crop fifty-fifty.. However, 
former method for our 
farms.” 
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Service Bureau Here’s how the DoAll 





— 





Jails Not Lodging Houses 


To the Editor: I read with interest 
the article from the prisoner in Butler 
county jail. Perhaps my views are not 
held by many, but I believe the sen- 
tence in jail should be a punishment, 
not a vacation. If we give the jail 
every convenience and comfort, they 
are better off at home. 

Some bums were put in jail in Cedar 
Rapids and after serving their thirty 
day sentence, committed a slight of- 
the first day out. They said the 
warm and they had three 


fense 
jail was 
meals. 

Will the Butler county 
ious to return if he is a little 
hungry while there? 

If we had more real punishment for 
crimes and less reform I believe there 
would be less criminals. In olden days 
the horse thief gang was not broken 
up until they hung a few. If people 
knew today that stealing was sure 
death, there would be very little steal- 
ing. But even murderers can become 
suddenly insane for a few months or 
have the mentality of a seven-year-old 
child and go free (and for shame that 
we disgrace our seven-year-olds so). 

The Butler county man evidently 
does not enjoy his vacation in jail. Do 
not starve or: freeze them, but if they 
get a little cold and hungry and miss 
a few smokes, perhaps they will try to 
out of jail and enjoy freedom.— 
Linn County, 


man be anx- 
cold and 


stay 
Service Bureau Member, 
Iowa. 


To Eldora for Br 
Boy’s Bank 

Fred C. Middleton, Service Bureau 
member, who lives northwest of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, took his son with him 
to go out and bring in a load of wood. 
Before they started for the woods, 
Louis Davis, a neighbor boy who was 
over visiting, told them he was going 
to hunt rabbits around the place and 
later was going to town. 

When the Middletons got back home 
they noticed that the boy’s bank had 
been broken into and the money was 
gone. Mr. Middleton immediately sus- 
pected Davis and called the sheriff. A 
confession from Davis was secured. 

Judge Sheets sentenced Davis to at 
least four years in the reformatory at 
Eldora, which should give him plenty 
of time to decide that stealing from 
neighbors is not a profitable business. 
The $50 reward was paid to Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 


aking 


Is Your Reward Sign 
Posted? 

The $50 reward, offered by the Serv- 
ice Bureau to protect Iowa members 
from thieves and fake agents, applies 
only when a legible reward sign is post- 
ed at the farm entrance. Be sure your 
sign is in plain sight. A postcard re- 
quest to this department will bring a 
whenever your old one is 
lost. 


hew sign 
faded or 
He Forged a Check 
« 
Edward Eakins, who worked for 
rinkhouse & Kostman, Sibley, Iowa, 
took in a check for $5 from a fellow 


Who signed his name as C. A. Johnson. 
But the check wasn’t any good. Eakins 
did a little sleuthing and discovered 
Johnson had other names. He was 
in reality L. S. Powell. 

riff G. PF. Lowry was called. Pow- 
ell was apprehended and confessed. 


Thirty days was his sentence for writ- 
hg a check with no funds to back it 
'‘p. Eakins received a reward for his 
etiorts in lining up the artist. 

In the past nine years, 
1,000,000 Holstein cattle have been 
registered by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America. Of this num- 
ber, 700,000 are now living. 


more than 


























does it all 


These photographs show how complete corn culture 
is accomplished with the new Rumely DoAll Tractor 


The Rumely DoAll makes power for all 
farm work available in its simplest form. 
Itis economical to operate and develops ten 
per cent more power than similar tractors. 

It draws a two-bottom 14” plow over 
5 to 8 acres a day; cultivates 25 to 40 acres: 
harrows 60 to 100 acres; seeds 50 to 100 
acres; or plants 25 to 50 acres. Handles any 
hay tool, pulls medium-size silo filler or a 
22-inch thresher. Comes in 46” tread non- 
convertible unit or in treads up to 87 inches, 


























convertible for cultivation of all row crops. 


Let us put information on this remark- 
able time and labor saver into your hands. 
Use the coupon. No 
obligation. Advance- 
Rumely Thresher Co., 
Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Peoria, III. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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l 1 
' cmacmmnne ADVANCE-RUMELY o%20— | 
: Tractors ] Bean and Pea : 
| DoAll 46” Tread Power Farming Machinery Hullers i 
1 Non-Convertibie ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., Dept. BB, La Porte, Ind. Silo Fillers i 
1 Tractors Serviced through 30 Branches and Warehouses. 1 
1 Gentlemen: —Please send literature describing the items checked. ] Corn Shellers ] 
| © OilPull Tractors er ; 7 
T'S RR ee ye ee ee ] Combine- Harvesters, ; 
, = and Rice Address Hillside and Prairie 14 
1 h ' 
i — City State Types ! 
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‘TIME FOR ACTION!! 


Farrowing Heuses 
rooder Houses an 
All Farm Buildings 


| Clean them out—NOW 


Write for free booklet on 
“Farm Sanitation”? 




















DIPN®°I 


PP Standardized 


| PARASITICIDE 
| DISINFECTANT 


| Helps protect Livestock and Poultry 
from Parasites and Disease | 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 


When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address; 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K27°D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 
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“Nobody Can Tell Us How” 


That’s the 
they 


see articles on training children. It’s 
the right answer too. Nobody can. All that 


can 


that 
some 


Nobody 


pigs 
the 


the 


child 
and lots of 


that 


Start 


sug 


ofa 


and Iowa H 


“Do We 
Children as We Do to Raise Corn? 


This is the question put by the Iowa farm | | 
woman who writes the articles. Watch for 
them. Read them and then write us your 
answer 








be done is to 


records of expe 
farmer 
ide as, 





vial starting soon in Wallaces’ 


answer most people make when 


make a few suggestions 
some parents may be able to apply to 
children. 


can tell you how to raise corn or 
yet the experiences of others and 
iment stations do help 
who is quick to pick up new 


eitner, 


y family is an experiment station for 
training. Almost every state school 
f others run experimental schools 
reveal ideas on giving children a fair 
in life. Many of these experiences and 
vestions are recounted in the new series 
Farmer 








ymestead. 


Work as Intelligently to Train 


9” 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Buy with an Eye 
to the Brand: 





‘After all, you get 
what you pay for. If 
you buy a Nicholson 
File, you get extra 
cutting power, more 
file strokes out of 
each file. 





It is true economy to buy Nichol- 
son Files. Get the most file value 
for each penny spent. Buy with 
an eye to the brand. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U. S.A. 


NICHOLSON 
FILES 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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| Ten Bushels of Gorn for One Gopher 
! One gopher can consume 500 kernels of Pete 

i) seed corn between planting time and before - Ht 

| corn is up. 500 kernels means 500 ears, 

[, 500 ears means ten bushels. 

2 

| IELD 

1 FROM 

ONE 

4 Where two gophers had Where gophers were de- 
4 access to the planted ACRE stroyed with SPERRY’S 
4H acre. GOPHER GRAIN. 

1 A hundred gophers may cause the loss of a thousand bushels of grain. 
r USE SPERRYS GOPHER GRAIN 

Li ONE 75c PACKAGE KILLS FROM 200 TO 500 GOPHERS 

1 AT DRUG STORES 

l mee ee em eee =) =) —) =) 














NOW -—a Pig Grower 
That’s MORE THAN a Pig Meal 


A new achievement of amazing importance to hog raisers—a Pig Grower 
containing for the first time Mineral and Hi-Lactic Yeast and 20 other neces- 
sary ingredients—complete in a single, perfectly balanced mixture. 


SARGENT’S 


PIG GROWER 


With PROTEX*MINERAL and HI-LACTIC YEAST 
No more sickly, poorly-developed pigs. The PROTEX MINERAL and 
HI-LACTIC YEAST make for soundest natural nourishment and growth. 
The Mineral aids in bone and muscle structure. The Hi-Lactic 
Yeast helps digestive action through intestinal purification, To- 
gether with the other essential vitamin and protein elements, SAR- Ever 
GENT’S GROWER gives pigs health and size and strength such 
as no ordinary meal could possibly give. Test Sargent’s Pig Grower 
on your spring litters. Compare the wonderful results this amazing, 
improved formula brings you. Sargent’s costs no more than ordi- 
nary meals. Sold by regular dealers everywhere. Write for Free 
literature. 


SARGENT & COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Using the Tractor to Plow Corn 


(Continued from page 3) 


Tractor costs alone would mean lit- 
tle to the average farmer reader with- 
out a direct comparison with horse 
costs for the same operation, so horse 
costs have been computed on the fol- 
lowing basis: Each horse is figured 
at $1 per day and the driver at $3. The 
cost pet day of machinery used was 
taken from Ames Bulletin No. 260, and 
the acreage covered per day from rec- 
ords and estimates made by farmers 
of wide experience. While true that 
the two-row horse cultivator is rapidly 
growing in popularity, yet the bulk of 
the corn is still tended with the one- 
row outfit, and so horse cultivation is 
computed on this basis. 

After determining the cost of field 
work per acre for both tractor and 
horses, the other fixed overhead costs, 
taken from the farm record book, are 
added and the total acre cost of rais- 
ing corn determined. The item listed 


as overhead includes such things as 
maintenance and depreciation on 
fences, buildings, open ditches, and 


other minor expenses too numerous to 
classify. 

After thus arriving at the cost per 
acre we only need to divide by the 
yield per acre of 58% bushels and ob- 
tain a cost per bushel of raising corn 
where tractor was used of 46 cents as 
compared to 48.2 cents where horses 
were used exclusively. The writer 
does not wish to give the impression 
that these figures are representative 


horse costs and find that tractor costs 
are about half of horse costs for har- 
rowing, two-thirds of horse costs for 
disking, three-quarters for plowing 
and four-fifths of horse costs for eculti 
vating. Planting costs were much 
higher for the tractor, due to a Jabor 
charge for an extra man and the fact 
that a lot of time was wasted in get 
ting the home-made planter to work 
properly, thus cutting in half the acre- 
age per hour which should have been 
planted. 

We find from the table that the field 
work costs of the tractor used in com- 
bination with horses was $1.27 per 
acre or about 17 per cent less than if 
horses had been used exclusively. Had 
the tractor planting costs not been so 
excessive thru causes for which the 
tractor was not responsible, this dif 
ference would have been still greater 
However, in the final analysis, we find 
that field work costs are only one- 
fourth the total cost of growing corn 
and that, after adding the big fixed 
costs of interest, taxes, etc., the differ 
ence of $1.27 per acre does not loom 
up so large and only makes a differ- 
ence of a couple of cents in the produc 
tion costs per bushel, not enough t< 
make or break a farmer. Yet the fact 
that tractor costs on harrowing, disk- 
ing, plowing and cultivating average a 
third less than horse costs makes a 
very creditable showing for the trac- 
tor. We can not expect the tractor to 














Horse cultivation < 
of average production costs for the 
corn belt. Had the yield been around 
the average of forty bushels per acre, 
production costs, which are about in- 
versely proportional to vield, would 
have mounted to 65 cents per bushel, 
which is more than corn on a western 
Iowa farm will net at this time. 

From the table and from a summary 
of data too voluminous to include in 
this article, we may note some out- 
standing facts, interesting to both 
farmer and engineer. We find that 
gasoline consumption averaged 1.88 
gallons per hour, varying from 1.47 
gallons for cultivating to 2.34 gallons 
when pulling two 14-inch plows with 
harrow attached. Gallons per acre 
vary from .16 for harrowing to 2.65 
gallons for the plowing and harrowing 
operation. It is an interesting fact 
that, in the eight vear record kept on 
a 1919 model tractor, the cost of cyl- 
inder oil and grease for the first year 
was 17.4 cents per hour, while in the 
new model this cost. has been reduced 
to only 4:1 cents. The total average 


cost per hour, less operator’s wages, 
was 82 cents for the new tractor as 


compared to $1.20 for the older three- 
plow machine. Due to the higher field 
speeds of the general purpose tractor, 
there was little difference in the aver- 
age amount of work done per hour, 
The most interesting facts are re- 
vealed when we compare tractor and 


nd@ tractor cultivation were tried out in the same field. 


lower the interest and taxes on the 
land. The tractor has an added ad- 
vantage over the horse in its ability 
to speed up work during rush seasons 
without slackening its pace for hot 
weather, thus getting crops in and 
work done on time where a failure to 
do so would result in serious losses 
However, in spite of all these argu 
ments in favor of the tractor, the 
writer still holds to the theory that 
the question of the tractor versus thé 
horse is largely determined by the 
ability of the farmer himself. In other 
words, the advantages of the tractor! 
are perhaps not. great enough, as ye! 
to justify a good horse farmer Ww! 

knows himself to be a poor hand wit! 
machinery to make the change to tra‘ 
tor farming. 

Up to this time we have been dea 
ing largely in dollars and cents. TI 
writer now wishes to digress to th 
most. important phase of this tracto 
story which deals, not with costs, bu 
with man hours required to tend @! 
acre of corn with tractor as compare’ 
to horses. This data, easily obtainable 
from the foregoing tables, gives us the 
outstanding facts that the man he ur 
required to raise an acre of corn wit) 
the tractor and horses (neglectins 
picking which will soon be done by 
mechanical pickers) was 5.67 as com: 
pared to 10.94 man hours where horses 
were used exclusively. The operations 
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of harrowing, disking, plowing and cul- 
tivating required 3.15 man hours with 
the tractor as compared to 8.72 man 
hours with horses. Farm economists, 
sociologists, and those who would pre- 
dict the outcome of American agricul- 
ture, take note of these figures for 
they forbode much. They indicate 
that, while the advent of the all pur- 





pose tractor may not revolutionize ag- | 


riculture by any tremendous lowering 
of production costs, it may do so by re- 
ducing the farm population required to 
till the soil to half the present num- 
ber. Just what is to become of the 
other half is problematical, yet there 
is no question but what power farm- 
ing is soon to become a tremendous 
factor in speeding up the farm to city 
movement. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to 
express the opinion that the general 
purpose tractor is a very efficient ma- 
chine in the corn belt and will soon 
largely supplant the tractor capable of 
only preparing the seed bed for the 
corn crop. If you should ask a group 
of horse farmers what has been their 
main reason for not investing in a trac- 
tor, nine out of ten will answer, “I 
would have to keep my horses for cul- 
tivating anyhow, so might just as well 
do the rest of my work with them.” 
The general purpose tractor should 
prove to be a satisfactory answer to 
this old objection. 





Cooperative Institute at 
Columbus 

The effect of recent legislation cre- 
ating the Federal Farm Board and 
providing for national farm marketing 
organizations will be discussed by 
farm leaders, educators and public of- 
ficials at Columbus, Ohio, next sum- 
mer when the American Institute of 
Cooperation holds its annual session. 
The conferences will be held in con- 
nection with the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and will last five and a_ half 
weeks, opening June 16, one year after 


President Hoover signed the act cre- | 


ating the Farm Board. 

The conferences, it was explained 
by Charles W. Holman, secretary of 
the institute, are held for the purpose 
of collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation concerning agricultural coop- 
eration and will be participated in by 
more than 1,000 representatives from 
farmers’ business organizations, col- 
leges, federal and state extension serv- 
ices, vocational ‘agricultural system 
and other public agencies, including 
the Federal Farm Board. The purpose 
of the American Institute of Coopera- 
tion is also to train leaders in agricul- 
tural cooperation and to assist other 
educational institutions in improving 
their teaching courses and investiga- 
tional work. 

Altho the sessions last five and one- 
half weeks, general public meetings 
will fill the program during the week 
of July 7 to 12. About 100 marketing 
specialists and public officials of na- 
tional repute will address the confer- 
ences at this time, each morning being 
devoted to national and regional prob- 
lems relating to the Federal Farm 
Board and to the cooperative associa- 
tions which the recent national mar- 
keting act was intended to serve. 

Afternoon programs during the week 
will include a number of commodity 
sections which meet simultaneously to 
discuss current marketing problems of 
livestock, wool, dairy products, grain, 
tobacco, fruits, vegetables and other 
products handled by farmers’ organiza- 
tions. A section will also deal with 
the cooperative purchasing of supplies. 





The individual farm electric plant 
provides ample lighting facilities. In 
the models designed for more than 
lighting and simple power uses, it will 
operate a milking machine, electric re- 
frigerator, sewing machine, washer, 
vacuum cleaner, iron, fans, and all the 
other appliances used every day in the 
home, as well as powering the electric 
residence water system which—next to 
the individual plant itself—is the 
greatest factor for comfort, well being 
@nd profit in the farm home. 
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“OIL-RITE”’ 
WINDMILLS 


For a Dependable 






- Water Supply 


seemel Users of the Samson 
3 ““Oil-Rite” Windmills 
are always assured of 
an ample water supply. They turn in 
the slightest zepher. Timken Roller 
Bearings. Every working part bathed in oil. 
Require but ONE oiling year! Dirt, snow 
and rain proof. Most modern, simple and dur- 
able mill made. Reasonably priced. 
Also Plain Mills 

We also can supply Samson Plain Bearing 
Mills that for quality and price surpass any 
others of this type. 

Mail Coupon Below for 

FREE Literature TODAY 
SToveR Mrc. & ENGINE Sumpeee 
Also makers of Engines, Pump Jac: 
Grinders, Hammer Mills, Corn Shellers, etc. 
51 Lake 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
51 Lake Street, Freeport, Illinois 








Without obligation, please send me literature 
on your line of SAMSON Windmills. 
















means 
trouble-less 


binding/ 


Less trouble — less lost time — that’s what 
Plymouth <> Red Top Binder Twine means to 
thousands of farmers today. And they agree, for 
that reason, that Red Top is not just a ball of 
twine—it stands out by itself in offering extra 
service in harvesting. 

- And when you go to your dealer to get binder 
twine, it’s well to remember that Red Top—the 
twine with the top of the ball dyed bright red—is 
for a number of reasons the most economical 
binder twine you can buy. It is guaranteed six- 
point binder twine—emphasizing length, strength 
and evenness. 


For Red Top Binder Twine is made by the 
makers of the famous Plymouth Rope which for 
105 years has been recognized the world over as 
the world’s finest. When you buy Red Top you 
get 600 ft. instead of 500 ft. in every pound. And 
you get extra strength and extra freedom from 
such troubles as tangles, snarls and bulging knots 
that cause breaks and waste your time and grain. 


Insist on the ball with the bright red top—Red 
Top—that’s the name to remember! 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


MAKERS OF PLYMOUTH ROPE AND BINDER TWINE 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS. and WELLAND, CANADA 





PLYMOUTH 
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Makes a Difterenece 


-- - AND HOW! 


nee 


HE difference between a poor corn crop and a good 

one often is only a matter of a few pounds of Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. This amazing nitrogen fertilizer makes 
more corn every time... better quality, too. 

Ira C. Marshall, 5-time Corn King of the World, used 

Chilean Nitrate on every one of his winning crops. He 

has averaged 164.21 bushels per acre on 10 acres each year 

for the last five. 
Chilean Nitrate starts working as soon as applied. Its life- 
giving nitrogen is immediately available. It will accom- 
plish wonders on every crop you grow—grain, fruit, truck, 
as well as corn. The fact that Chilean Nitrate contains 
iodine, too, is important. 

Chilean Nitrate is the natural nitrate fertilizer — not 

synthetic—not artificial. It costs very little and pays you 
back many times over. 


FREE—A new Fertilizer Beok 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Corn in the North,” gives valu- 
able information about improving your corn yield. It is FREE. 
Write for Book No. 6, or tear out this ad and mail it to us with 
your name and address written on the margin. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A 








205 Exchange Nat’l Bank Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 
In writing, please refer to Ad. No. 99-H 


1830-1930— An even century of fertilizer service to American agriculture. 
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THE COPPER_ALLOYED STEEL 
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Consider these fence facts: 1. Wheeling Fence is 
made of full gauge wires of COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel—the steel with a proved 
\ record of longer life under all conditions of serv- 
ice. 2. Wheeling Fence is armored with a durable 
coating of pure zinc—an extra protection against 
wear and weather. 3. Wheeling Fence has the 
famous Hinge-Joint —the knot that gives extra 
strength to every wire to resist the strongest 
pressure. 4. Wheeling Fence is tested and stret 
up in Wheeling mills daily. You get full weight, 
full gauge wires. 5. Wheeling Fence costs no 
more than ordinary fencing. What farmer would 
hesitate to enjoy this Wheeling quality when 
he will save money in the end and get extra 
years of trouble-free service? 
See your Wheeling Fence dealer today. He 
has the biggest value in Fence for you! 
" WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Washington to New York City 


BOUT one hundred and fifty years 
4 4 ago George Washington and Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer, 
sketched plans for one of the greatest 
cities on the earth. Strange as it may 
seem, the architects of all the years 
have not been able to improve upon 
these plans, says a writer in the Scien- 
tific American. Only in the past few 
years have our leaders had the g@udac- 
ity to develop these plans and even yet 
they are so gigantic and involve such 
a tremendous outlay of money that 
thousands of people all but oppose the 
move to carry them out. 

As we are all interested in our na- 
tional capital city it will be interesting 
to call attention to a few facts regard- 
ing some of the plans that our federal 
government has already approved. The 
plans provide for a triangle which in- 
cludes the capitol building on the east, 
Washington monument on the south- 
west, and the White House on the 
northwest. This triangle covers sev- 
enty-four acres, twenty-three city 
blocks. 

To complete this triangle plan will 
require an expenditure of $200,000,000. 
Work has already been started upon 
several of the ten great government 


| buildings the sites of which have al- 











ready been located. The new Depart- 
ment of Commerce building is at the 
base of the triangle. Ages ago there 
was an old volcano crater on this spot. 
The support of this Commerce building 
will be 13,500 concrete piles twenty- 
five feet in length. 


Immense Commerce Building 


This Department of Commerce build- 
ing will be 1,650 feet long, 325 feet 
wide and seven stories high. It will 
be larger than the present national 
capitol building and will cost $17,500,- 
000. The United States government 
building, just. north of the Union sta- 
tion, is to have a $1,250,000 extension. 
The senate office building is to have a 
$2,000,000 extension, and the house of- 
fice building will have a gigantic ex- 
tension that will cost $7,500,000. 

A new building for the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue will cost $10,000,000. 
The new archives building has already 
been authorized at. a cost of $8,750,000. 
The great Arlington monument bridge 
is already under construction and 
when completed the expenditure on it 
will be $15,000,000. Work has already 
started on the $2,000,000 extension on 
the Department. of Agriculture build- 
ing. 

Delay in condemnation proceedings 
is generally costly for any public im- 
provements. In 1908 the government 
was offered land for the Piney Branch 
Parkway system for $105,810, but it 
was not actually bought until 1928, 
and this twenty year delay cost the 
government $253,534, for the price paid 


was $359,345. A bill for a system of 
parks, parkways and playgrounds cost- 
ing $16,000,000 was authorized but it is 
said the program already outlined will 
greatly exceed that amount. 

It is interesting to note that Wash- 
ington has passed thru five war pe 
riods. The first one broke out in 1814 
and the last one just 100 years later 
When the British entered the city on 
Sept. 14, 1814, and burned both capitol 
building and White House, Pennsylva- 
nia avenue was more like a canal than 
a street. The Mexican war made lit- 
tle difference in Washington; an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 paid the ex- 
pense. When the third, or Civil war, 
broke out, Washington only had a pop- 
ulation of about. 50,000. Now there are 
65,000 civil service employes in the 
city. 

The present capitol building and 
grounds cover fifty-eight acres. The 
corner stone of the building was laid 
in 1793 and the original building was 
burned in 1814. The present building 
is 751 feet long and the extreme width 
is 350 feet. The top of the dome is 287 
feet above the ground and the statue 
of Freedom on the top lacks six inches 
of being twenty feet high. The pres- 
ent building cost $14,000,000 and the 
tax assessors value the capitol and 
grounds at $53,000,000. The White 
House and grounds are valued at $22,- 
000,000. 


Washington Always a Clean City 


It is always a pleasure to visit 
Washington, D. C. It is one of the 
cleanest and most beautiful cities on 
the continent. Even at the close of 
winter the streets are neat as a pin. 
As it is filled with government em- 
ployes, hard times are not felt as in 
other cities. 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart is from 
my old home town, Washington, Iowa, 
and quite naturally I like to visit with 
him. A lot of people make fun of Sen- 
ator Brookhart, but they want to hear 
him when he speaks. He always has 
something to say and stands for what 
he believes is right and all the king's 
horses can not move him when he 
takes a stand. One reason why Sena- 
tor Brookhart is laughed at by many 
people is his stand on prohibition. No 
man in Washington has done so much 
to call attention to the liquor business 
in the capital city and if there is any 
place in America where the prohibi- 
tory law ought to be fully enforced it 
is in Washington. 

There was but little doing in the 
senate chamber when I visited the ses- 
sion. Not one-third of the senators 
were in their seats and most of those 
in their places did not seem interested 
in the discussion at that particular 
time. The same could be said of the 
house session. Representative C. C. 




















The Congressional Library at Washington, D, C. 
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HAT’S the advice of suc- 
cessful farmers every- 
where: ‘‘Know what’s in the 
bag’”’ when you buy fertilizer. 
And more and more of them 
are making the Swift Certif- 
icate of Quality their regular 
buying guide. 

For this Certificate assures: 
Best Materials, plant food 
from the most productive 
sources; Double Mixed, so 
that each plant will get its 
share of food; Triple Tested, 
to give plant food correct in 
kind and amount. 

“Guaranteed analysis’’ as- 
sures only the amount of 
plant food. In addition, the 
Swift Certificate assures high- 
est quality. 

Look for it before you buy. 
It is attached to every bag of 
Red Steer Fertilizer. 

Make 1930 a more profit- 
able year. Use Red Steer Ferti- 
lizer oncorn, truck or whatever 
crops you raise. See your 
Authorized Swift Agent now. 
Or you can write direct to 
Swift & Company, Fertilizer 
Works, Hammond, Indiana. 








Kenneth A. Dyer 


“I recently made a test of Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizer 4-16-4 on my 
CORR... 

“A check-up of results showed an 
increased yield of 12.2 bu. per acre 
over my unfertilized corn... 

“And we found we were able to 
select a greater quantity of seed corn 
than before.” Kenneth A. Dyer, 

Indianola, Iowa 





Swilts 
Red Steer 


Fertilizers 


“It pays to use them” 
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Dowell was the presiding officer at 
that particular time. I had a great 
visit with Mr. and Mrs. Dowell in their 
office before the session opened for 
the day. 

Philadelphia was the next stop, and 
then New York. 

About 300 years ago a company of 
emigrants from the shores of Holland 
landed on what is now known as Man- 
hattan island. At that time the island 
was in the hands of Indians, but these 
sturdy, kind-hearted Dutch people 
made peace with them and later on 
purchased the entire island from them 
for goods the value of which amounted 
to about $24. 


This same island is now perhaps the 
most valuable piece of land on the 
globe. While only thirteen miles in 
length and one mile in width it really 
represents more wealth than an em- 
pire of the old days. 


When the Dutch took possession of | 


Manhattan island they built a fort and 
called it Fort Amsterdam, the island 
itself being named New Amsterdam. 


This early Dutch colony consisted of | 


forty-five people with their household 
goods, farm implements, 103 head of 
cattle and a few pigs. Soon they had 
one of their famous windmills erected 
and in the tower was quite a large 
room which was used as a public hall 
and church. 

These early colonists had their tri- 
als and tribulations. In the annals 
they left we find that they had to pass 
a law compelling the owners of cattle 
to fence them in so they would not de- 
stroy the gardens. They had to pass 
another law compelling owners of hogs 
to put rings in their snouts so they 
could not root out the seed. 

They established schools, 
those early days and the records state 
that the tuition for each scholar was 
“two dried beaver skins per annum.” 
The court records show that the wom- 
en also had their difficulties. In one 
case “Anneke Kocky had to be disci- 
plined for pulling the cap off the head 
of Mrs. Jan DeWitt and pulling hair 
out of her head.” 

After the Dutch occupied Manhattan 


too, in 


island about forty years the English 
fleet appeared off the coast and de- 
manded that Fort Amsterdam be sur- 


rendered, but old Governor Stuyvesant 
indignantly refused. However, when 
the dominie interfered and presented 
the governor with a paper signed by 


ninety-three citizens, among whom 
was the governor's own son, the in 
domitable old Dutchman yielded and 
New Amsterdam became New York 


Located at the mouth of the Hudson 
river, the city that rapidly 
soon became the gateway to the New 
World. For years New York has been 
the second city on the earth, 
and today the population is almost as 


grew up 


largest 


large as the entire country of Holland 
While the city of London is larger 
than the city of New York, yet the 


metropolitan area of New York con- 


tains more than 9,600,000 while greater 


London contains 2,000,000 less than 
that number. 

There are more than 100 miles of 
underground railways in New York 


City and there were 55,944,891 subway 
tickets sold at the Times Square sta- 
tion alone during 1929. This great sub- 
way system of New York more 
money than the Panama canal and an 
engineer with whom I talked about. it 
said that the problems in building the 
New York subway were 100 times as 
great as those encountered in digging 


cost 


the canal. 

When I first visited New York City 
the World building had just been com 
pleted and when the elevator went up 
and I went out on that tower at the 
dizzy height of nineteen stories I just 
felt that I was on the top of the world 
Now that building is a mere shack and 
is not even mentioned among the 125 


high buildings in their own publica 
tion. the New York World Almanac 
At present the highest completed 


building in the city is sixty-eight sto- 
ries. but I understand another is un- 
der construction that will be eighty- 
six stories or more than 1,000 feet high. 
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ILLINOIS tests prove 


seed corn treatment pays 


1000% 


PROFIT 















LARGER YIELDS 
OF BETTER QUALITY 











Semesan Jr. dust treatment 


controls diseases, improves germination 


and increases yields 


In most cases, any investment which 
promised a profit of 1000% might be 
hazardous. But here is one that is safe. 
Tests have proved that good seed corn 
treatment to control root and stalk rot 
diseases pays tremendous returns by in- 
creasing yields. 

In making its Forty-second Annual 
Report, the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station said: ‘‘Evidence that Illinois 
farmers having fairly productive soil may 
add 3 bushels an acre to their corn yields 
by the use of good seed treatment has 
been gathered .. . Allowing for the cost 
of the chemical, labor of applying and 
labor of husking the extra corn, this would 
mean a net profit of 1000% om the invest- 
ment...” 


Semesan Jr. is safe 


Du Bay Semesan Jr., quickly applied as 
adust, is safe to seed corn but deadly to the 
seed-borne organisms which cause yield 
losses. For less than 3c an acre, it protects 
seed corn against rotting in wet ground, 
produces a better stand of healthy plants 
and increases yields. 


Permits earlier planting 


| Corn planted before May 10th yields best, 





authorities tell us. For each day’s delay 
after that date, a loss of about 1 bushel 
per acre may be expected. Semesan Jr. 
makes early planting safer by preventing 
seed rotting during the cold, wet periods 
which often occur in early spring. 


Treatment makes bigger yields 


Proof that Semesan Jr. benefits not only 
diseased seed corn, but also that which is 
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> SEMESAN 


almost disease-free, is furnished by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Circular 
34 states that this dust treatment increased 
the yield 1.9 bushels per acre with nearly 
disease-free seed, and by 12 bushels with 
diseased seed. 

Results obtained from the practical farm 
use of Semesan Jr. are equally convincing. 
In Henry County, Ill., Semesan Jr. treat- 
ment of infected seed corn produced a 
yield increase of 14.8 bushels per acre. In 
Louisa County, Ia., it increased the yield 
4.6 bushels per acre for W. A. Duncan & 
Son. Arthur J. Lutz, Michigan Corn King 
in 1928, says his treated seed yielded 4 
bushels more shelled corn per acre than 
the untreated. 

“One thing very noticeable,” writes Mr. 
Lutz, ‘“‘was the perfect stand and scarcity 
of barren stalks .. . I have ordered enough 
Semesan Jr. to treat all my corn this year.” 


Will not clog planter 


Semesan Jr. is a fine, smooth dust. Treated 
seed corn flows readily through the planter 
without slowing up the rate of drop or 
causing planter damage. 


Costs less than 3c per acre 


Less than-3c per acre pays for seed field 
corn treatment with Semesan Jr. And seed 
sweet corn treatment costs only slightly 
more, depending on the rate of planting. 

Semesan Jr. is easily applied. Just dust 
it on your seed corn; 2 ounces to every 
bushel. You can treat your seed now and 
be ready for planting with the first favor- 
able weather. 

Ask your dealer for new Semesan Jr. 
pamphlet. He will give you a copy, free. 
Or write to Bayer-Semesan Company, Inc.,; 
105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


JR. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Corn 


CERESAN for 
Seed Grains and Cotton 


SEMESAN for 
Flowers and Vegetables 


SEMESAN BEL 


for Seed Potatoes 





When writing to advertisers, will you please mention this paper? 
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Highest Yield ‘owa Yield Test 5 years 
in succession. Stiff stalked. 
HI-BRED CORN CO. GRIMES, IOWA 





For agricultural work and land clearing. Ditching 
and other dynamites—Blasters’ supplies. Sold 
through Bowen dealers or direct. Price list or deal- 
er’s name sent on request. Complete service for the 


Middie West 
Ss. R. BOWEN POWDER CoO.,. 


TESTED SEED CORN 
Our Famous Big Joe Veliow 


Yields 10 to 30 bu. per acre more than 
yellow corn All other varieties Write 


Prices reasonable 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, low” 








Mason City, lowa 
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MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
Planters and Cultivators 
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The Moline No. 22 A Corn Planter was used to plant the World’s Record Corn Crop of 176.2 bushels per 


acre. The unfailing accuracy of this reliable planter will help to increase the yields on your farm also. 


OR four consecutive years Moline 
Planters and Cultivators have been 
used in planting and cultivating the 
Their 


increase your yields 


World’s Champion Corn Crop. 


accurate planting and thorough culti- 
vation made possible these record- 


breaking corn crops. 


These same reliable implements 
will help you grow larger crops. The 
Moline No. 22 A Planter is famous 
for its uniform work. Accurate plant- 
ing with the Moline brings 
This dependable planter 


yields. 
soon pays for itself. 


The Moline Two Row Cultivator 
combines maximum adjustments, 
better cultivation,and easy operation. 
it brings you all the latest improve- 
ments. Write for Minneapolis-Moline 
Address 


Implement Year Book. 
Dept. 40. 


bigger 


INVESTIGATE THESE FEATURES 


Moline No. 22 A Planter 


Edge Drop or Round Hole Plate Hopper. 

Seed Selected without Injury. 

Valves prevent scattering. 

Wide Rigid Frame. gives 
Planting Depth. 

Simple Variable Drop Clutch—Plants 
2, 3, or 4 kernels to hill. 

Automatic or Spring Lift Marker. 

Wire Reel operates from Wheel at side 
of Planter. 


Uniform 


Can be used as Check, Drill, or Foot 
Drop. 

Fertilizer, Cow Pea, and Hill Drop 
Attachments. 

Automatic Clutch Throwout, Disc 
Openers, Stub Runners and Gauge 


Shoes available, 


Moline Two Row Cultivator 

Combined cross arch and straight arch 
machine, 

Gangs adjustable to rows 35’’ to 44’ 
apart. 

Arches suspended by adjustable pen- 
dulum bars. 

Center Lever adjusts gang spread and 
gangs to row. 

Pole Tilting Lever. 


Wheel guide and gang shift or wheel 
guide only. 


Improved friction break shanks. 


Dirt proof axle pivot with Alemite 
Oiler. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. 40, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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heve a horse worth its 
full value in work or in 
($1.00 per package, postpaid). Also sure- 
to build up run-down borses. 
Adviser tells about new treatments for many 


Sent for 10c or write for any kind of Veterinary 


K-80 Stock Yards, 


° today 
FLEMING’S NUMBER 6 POWDERS 
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‘OUR BIG NEW Veterinary 
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We want you to see this 
different milker in actual 
operation in your own barn 
on your own cows. Write 
for personal demonstra- 


tion. EASY TERMS. 












Milker. 


please 


and Iowa 








COUGHS.“COLDS 


Dangerous complications can — de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


POHN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 
where. Used by thousands for over35 
years. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c and $1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, postage prepaid. 
FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept.:.¢ Goshen, Ind. 



































VERY cow in your barn milks differently. Some 


cows give down their milk easily. 
hard milkers, The same amount of suction in milking 
is therefore not required for each cow. 
not be subjected to more suction than is just necessary to 
draw the milk. 
dairymen everywhere prefer the Perfection Automatic 
Like the sucking of the baby calf, the Perfec- 
tion Automatic varies the length and strength of its 
suctions to meet the individual milking needs of a cow. 


Some are slow, 
A cow should 


That’s why discriminating farmers and 


The cow herself automatically adjusts the milker. 


frequency of pulsations. 


a hard one. 


Perfection Automatic 


Her milk flow regulates the amount of suction and 


The Perfection Automatic 


Milker distinguishes between an easy milking cow and 
This automatic regulation is an exclusive 
Perfection feature. 

Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2102 East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Milker 
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New Plan for Cow Testing 


What Van Buren County Dairymen Are Doing 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


LITTLE over two and a half years 

ago the Van Buren County Farm 
Bureau established the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Creamery at Keosauqua, the 
first cooperative creamery built in 
southern Iowa. It was organized on a 
sound basis and has been very suc- 
cessful from the start. 

This creamery started a new project 
early last spring. From the standpoint 
of increasing the prosperity of the 
dairy industry in that. county, this new 
project, if the farmers will take hold 
of the opportunities which it has 
opened up to them, may prove of even 
greater value to them than the cream- 
ery itself. 

As soon as the creamery had been 
operated for a short time it became 
evident to the management that a 
great many patrons were milking un- 
productive cows and that many others 
were not feeding their herds as they 
should. The only way to improve con- 
ditions of this sort. is thru cow testing 
associations, organized to ascertain 
what the cows in each man’s herd are 
producing and what it costs to feed 
them. Considerable effort was put 
forth to organize a cow testing asso- 
ciation in the county on the plan on 
which over a hundred such associa- 
tions in this state and many hundreds 
in other are organized. But 
all efforts at getting-enough herd own- 
interested in that undertaking 
failed. 


states, 


ers 


New Form of Organization 


In the first place, the cost of oper- 
ating the old or official form of cow 
testing association (which is invalua- 
ble), is somewhat costly. Besides, the 
herds in Van Buren county are small, 
averaging around five or six cows 
each, and for herd owners of that size 
the cost of testing per cow under the 
official form of testing is really quite 
high. Then somebody organized a 
sort of mail order form of cow testing 
association up in Wisconsin, which 
could be operated at. much less ex- 
pense. As soon as the wide-awake 
management of the Keosauqua Coop- 
erative Creamery heard of this they 
immediately set to work to organize 
such an association among its patrons. 

The organization that was formed 
is known as the Improved Cow Test- 
ing Association of Van Buren County, 
which now has ninety-three members 
for whom approximately 900 cows are 
being tested monthly at a cost to the 
members of $1 per cow per year. The 
association is not yet. self-supporting, 
but as soon as sixty or seventy more 
fair sized herds join, it is estimated 
that the $1 fee per cow per year will 
be sufficient to pay ali expenses. And 
that number will undoubtedly join be- 
fore long because Van Buren county 


farmers are rapidly coming to realize 
that it is just as important to secure 
records of milk production and feed 
consumption of their cows as it is to 
sell their butterfat to a well or. 
ganized and fully equipped cooperative 
creamery. 

To most dairymen in that section of 
the state this statement no doubt 
sounds a bit overdrawn, but not to 
those who belong to the testing asso- 
ciation and who know from experience 
what. it has done for their herds. Un- 
fortunately, there are a few members 
of the association whose monthly ree- 
ords have not yet taught them that 
they are not feeding their cows scien- 
tifically and therefor not economically. 
In other words, they have not yet 
taken the hint either to dispose of 
their poorest producers or to feed their 
cows so as to improve their produc- 
tion, but. the majority of them have 
done most excellent work in increas- 
ing their net profits by reducing pro- 
duction cost from 5 to 15 cents per 
pound of butterfat. 

I hear some one say, “Impossibl 
that can not be done!” Well, it has 
been done and Frank W. Talbott, th: 
man who does the testing for the !; 
proved Cow Testing Association of 
Van Buren County, has figures ga 


to back up that statement. Som. 
the results that have been obtai: 


are really wonderful. They soun 
most incredible, but they are 
nevertheless. For example, son 
the farmers who prided themsely 
on being good feeders found that th 
were feeding as much as one pound of 
grain for each pound of milk some oi 
their cows were producing and the 
grain fed was principally corn. W 

a man feeds three times as much g?: 
to a milk cow as she needs for 
amount of milk she produces, his 
chances for making a profit from 
dairy herd, with the price of butterfat 
at present figures, are very siim in 
deed, and especially is this true when 
an unbalanced ration is fed. 


What Actual Figures Show 


By way of illustration let me cite a 
few figures to prove the value of feed 
and butterfat records. Here is 
herd of one man whose name shal! not 
be mentioned. The herd in question 
consisted of thirteen cows. In April 
last year, after a test. had been mace, 
the feed cost was found to be $12.55 
per cow. When the tester saw is 
and also had a record of the amoun! oi 
butterfat the herd had produced (iu! 
ing that. month, he wrote to the owne! 
suggesting a better ration and how (0 
feed it. In May the new ration was 
fed and the feed cost reduced to 4.29 
for that month. There had been 4 
saving of almost one-half in the teed 





































Cooperative creamery at Keosauqua, Iowa, 
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‘. {|Farm Experience 

rae ERE is a real opportunity for 

re energetic, capable men to estab- 

ot lish themselves in a sound, substantial 

eir business of their own. Hundreds of 

uc- ambitious farmers, their sons, and 

ive others, have become successful Drain- 

me, Contractors with a Buckeye Trac- 

ie tion Tile Ditcher. They are enjoying 
independence —right in their own 

" communities, among neighbors and 
friends. There is plenty of work, as 

2 only one farm in a hundred is prop- 

1as etly drained at the present time. 


Every purchaser of a Buckeye is 
instructed by our Field Representative 
who explains its mechanical operation 
and teaches you how to lay out, sur- 
vey and install successful drainage 
systems. If $15 to $25 a day—7 to 10 
months a year—looks good and you 
can meet our qualifications, a com- 
paratively small cash payment will 
deliver the ditcher. The balance of 
the purchase price will be arranged so 
that the equipment will practically 
pay for itself. 


Investigate this proposition immedi- 
ately—the busy season is close at hand. 





Read What This Owner Says 
About Contract Tile Ditching 


“I recently purchased my third Buckeye Tile 
Ditcher. Their sturdiness and dependability 





are to be commended over a period of ten 
n years that I have operated these machines. On 
one job of 24,000 tile, we made an average of 
1,20 feet per day of completed trench, for 
which | was paid 40 cents per rod, or’a total of 
; $640.00. My actual operating expenses for that 
job, which were only my helper’s time, gas and 
oils, amounted to $107.00. I could tell you of 
many other cases where a Buckeye has shown 
! its superiority.” 
, CZAR WILSON, Hyde Park, Ontario 
March 12, 1929 


Don’t delay—write us at once and we 
will gladly forward complete details of 
this exceptional opportunity. The cou- 
pon below is for your convenience 
in replying. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 

3020 Crystal Ave., Findlay, Ohio 
Please send me promptly full details of Contract 
Tile Ditching with Buckeye Power Drainage 




















Ditchers, 

Name 

Address 

Town Strate. 

SEND TODAY Y 
Oe 
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bill. That was worth while, but it was 
not the only result by any means. In 
April the average production of but- 
terfat was 28.3 pounds per cow and in 
May, 33.8 pounds—a big saving in feed 
and a substantial increase in produc- 
tion! What was the net result of this 
change in feeding? It was this: The 
thirteen cows produced a profit of 
$1.52 per head above feed cost in April 
and $10.60 per head in May. In April 
these thirteen cows together yielded a 
profit above feed cost of $19.76 and in 
May, a profit of $137.80. On a yearly 
basis—counting eleven months of pro- 
duction as a year—that meant a differ- 
ence in profit between $217.36 and 


$1,515.80, or a net increase in profit of | 


$1,298.44 for the entire herd. The cost 
of the testing for a year was only $13. 

Does it pay to belong to a testing 
association of this sort? I shall not 
answer that question. Of course, such 
improvement will not come every year, 
that is self-evident. However, the add- 
ed profit received from that herd in a 
year is the difference between success 
and failure. 

Here is one more illustration of the 
same kind, taken from the monthly 
records of a herd of seven cows. In 
April last year that herd consumed 
$9.90 worth of feed per cow. In May, 
after the tester had made recommen- 
dations as to changes in the ration, 
the feed bill was reduced to $5.44 per 
cow. As in the other case cited, the 
feeding of the new ration resulted in 
the cows producing 34.3 pounds of fat 
per cow in May as compared with 21.6 
pounds per cow in April. The net re- 
sult was that in April these seven cows 
made a profit above feed cost of $1.21 
per head and in May, a profit of $11 
per head or $9.79 per head more. 
should be mentioned in this connection 
that both herds were on dry feed in 
April as well as in May. The greater 
profit made in May was due entirely 
to better methods of feeding. 

One man, who had had eighteen 
cows of his herd of twenty-six on test 
for some time, sold them all at public 
auction. On sale day this man nat- 
urally called attention to the records 
that had been made by the cows which 
had been on test and, to his surprise, 
the eighteen tested cows brought $110 
per head, while the eight that had not 
been tested sold for an average of 
only $75. Facts of this sort, of which 
many more could be cited, show clear- 
ly the value of this form of testing. 

Briefly, the testing is done fol- 
lows: The testing association employs 
a tester, who also works in the cream- 
ery. This man out a set of 
small sample jars with the cream haul- 
ers on the different a 
month to each farmer who is a mem- 
ber of the The farmer 
then weighs of each of his 
cows in the and the next 
morning and a sample of both 
of these milkings in a sample jar. The 
filled jars are then picked up by the 
cream hauler his next trip and 
taken to the creamery to be tested. 

The farmer also furnishes a state- 
ment of the amount of feed each cow 
consumed per day during the month 
and the market price thereof on the 
farm. From records the 
calculates the of the feed con- 
sumed by each cow in the herd, the 
amount of fat produced per cow and 
the profit produced during the 
month over and above the cost of the 
feed consumed. The tester is always 
ready to answer questions concerning 
feeding and general handling of the 
herd. As stated before, all this serv- 
ice is rendered to the members for a 
charge of $1 per year per cow. 
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The service which the Improved 
Testing Association of Van Buren 
County has rendered to its members 


has already been worth thousands of 
dollars to them. If all patrons of the 
Keosauqua creamery would join this 
testing association it) would result in 
a tremendous increase in the annual 
net income to them and greatly in- 
crease the business of the creamery 
itself, thereby lowering its production 
cost. 


It 

















COSTS LESS 
1 }aws the 
number . 


years 
service a De 


Laval will give 








Laval 


EARNS MORE 





HE De 
Laval is 


| the clean- 


est skimming 





by its first cost 
and you will find 
it actually costs 
less than any 
other separator. 
Twenty to 25 and 
even 30 years or 
more of service 
from a De Laval 
4 is not unusual. 
11 Not only doesa 
| De Laval last 
longer but it 
gives better 
service all the 
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separator under |. 
all cenditions of 
use. That’s why 
— they are used by 
e practically all of 
the world’s 
creameries. The 
De Laval you 
use is made just 
like the big 
creamery sepa- 
rators. It has 
the wonderful 
“floating” bowl 
and many other 
superior features. 














SKIMS CLEANEST 





There is a De Laval Separator for every need and purse. 
See your De Laval dealer or write nearest office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 















fromSameSheep 


' By using a Stewart 
Shearing Machine you get abouta 
pound more wool from 
the average sheep 
















The Stewart No.9 Ball Bear- 
ing Shearing Machine is the 
world’s best hand power 
shear. Turns easily. Shears 
ast. $24 at your dealer's or 
send $2 and we'lishipC.O.D. 
Free Catalog describesen- 
tire line; including the One- 
Man Power Shearing Ma- 
chine at $27.50; also Stewart 
Hand Power Clippers for 
clipping horses and cows, as 
low as $14; electrics at $45. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT commany 


6582 Rooseveit Rd., 
40 years making quality products 

















EDUCE YOUR 


FEED COST 


QTORE the feed you grow for use 
*\* when feed prices are high. Turn 
rofits the 40% fi 
r lose in shocked 

silage, increase production, buy a— 


DICKEY SILO [2223 





now odder. Fee 



















































































while prices are lower. Dickey Silos aonae 
Rey profits right from the start. anna 
ou keep the savings it earns. No Pati 
repairs. No plastering or painting. vie aebaees 
Made of Glazed Hollow Tile. Rein- maseemnr sa'es 
forced with steel. Will not wobble, BSUS 
shrink, burst, collapse or blow down. saseeehanes ss 
Direct-to-you factory prices. Write Podomondt 
today for low earl jer prices and nnn 
other details. Address Dept.21 manne 











W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO. 
#SSOURT 





KANSAS CITY, m 
Extabli. 


lished 1885 (®» 
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us our All Steel Chain- 





















Owners tell 


less Inside Bucket Elevators are 
money savers and profit makers 
Finely engineered; strongly built; 


grain tight. 
need little attention and last longer. 
Perfect balance reduces draft: 
half the moving parts, 
wear, less breakage. 


Cost less because they 


only 
therefore less 
No bearing or 





shafting in head: only oil at floor | ; 
line. 25 bu. per minute capacity. | i 
| So simple, so service-free, they can’t | 
| help but satisfy. j 
| Get all facts before ' 
| you buy—write for 
catalog. ee 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
301 McLun St. Bloomington, TIL 
























Shoulders 

Collar Boils 

Barb Wire 

Cuts, Caked 

+. Salve Udders, Sore 
homes have learned | _ TO@*#, and 


Sores or Wounds 
of all kinds on 
man or beast. 


that Corona Wool 
Compound, because 
of its soothing and 
healing qualities, is one 
of the best preparations ever placed on the market. 
It is different from ordinary salves.It is made from 
oil extracted from sheep’s wool and while it is very 
penétrating and reaches right down to the seat of 
= trouble, it quickly heals but will not 
— smart the most sensitive wound. 
GET IT AT YOUR DRUGGIST 
Keep a can of this wonder remedy 
p any mere _- Your 
egist can supp ‘ou. Two sizes 
65c and $1.25. If you have never asad 
Corona, we will gladly send yoo 
Free samp'e on recuest. 
CORONA ™ 
3715 Corona Bidg. Eton, ono 
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for Poultry of All Ages 


Fed to Baby Chicks it helps to digest 
and assimilate the egg yolk and acts 
aseboth drink and feed. 
It keeps growing chicks healthy and 
vigorous, and promotes rapid growth 
with constant gains until fully 
developed. 
It furnishes the necessary elements 

is the only mixture containing Cod 


uttermilk Liver Oil in a guaranteed percent- 


Si PA) SORA TCR Ta) age and with the potency of the oil 
unimpaired either by the process of manufacture or the method of packing. It 
is the safest, most convenient and economical method of feeding Cod Liver Oil. 


{ A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL DAIRY } 


to produce eggs and gives more eggs 
per hen, per year, without burning out 
the hens. 


It protects health throughout every 
stage of poultry raising and fortifies 
their bodies against such diseases as 
coccidiosis, roup, white diarrhea, 
chickenpox, tuberculosis,cannibalism. 





emiSolid 





Your dealer has both Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
products in convenient size packages. 


Avoid White Scours in Pigs with 


REAL BUTTERMILK, RICH IN BUTTER FAT—NOT SKIM MILK 


NOTHING ADDED 


emi-Solid Buttermilk 


A HEAVY feeding of Semi-Solid Buttermilk to the 
nursing sow is a remarkable aid in stopping pig scours. 

Weanling pigs which are fed Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk, practically wean themselves and go right on 
growing without a hitch. 

After weaning, Semi-Solid Buttermilk enables the 
feeder to get the utmost economy and efficiency out of 
all other feeds. 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk will supply the necessary 
additional vitamins, protein and calcium to protect 
the health of your herd and build strong, thrif ty pigs 
that are less susceptible to worms, Necrotic Enteritis, 
flu and other swine diseases. 


When you buy one barrel of Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk you actually get the equivalent 
of forty-one of hog feed. 
A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL DAIRY 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO.,2“°2is23htr™ 








When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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the Lite Saver for Chicks, (<2 


are picked up from the floor and droppings, you cannot avoid 
contamination from germ-laden little feet, you cannot avoid 
particles of spoiled or moldy food. But 
with a single teaspoonful of Germozone 
to the quart of drinking water three 
times a week, you can avoid the crop and 
bowel infection and diarrhoeas that the 
germs and bacteria so surely bring on. 

Each year increasing thousands of Germ- 
ozone users save their chicks from this 
greatest danger. Leading hatcherymen rec- 











ommend Germozone, many public institu- MO & 

tions and experiment stations use it. SAVE  Limberneck. SQ o7” 278 Geo, H. Lee Co., 
YOUR CHICKS. A trial bottle, at our ex- Lower picture er 7 Lee Bidg., Omaha, 
pense, will show you that your big losses shows bird 3 a Nebr. 


days later, after 
treating with 
Germozone, ar 


can easily be avoided. 
Give Germozone if your chicks already are 
Use it for all sick birds, 

At drug, feed and hardware dealers and chick 
hatcheries (one only at a town); or from factory, 
postpaid. 12-oz. bottle, 75c; qt., $1.50; gal, $4.50. 
64-pg. textbook on diseases, free. 


GEO. H.LEECO., 1278 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


4 
4 Send big trial bottle Germozone. En- 
’ closed find 10c to help cover postage. 


é P, On cccedccceccdeccecedsccvecccovecescesess 


BtatOceccccccodseccccccccdbececte Ra Bz, .0.000 

















Brooding and Rearing of 
Chicks 

Success in the poultry business de- 
pends to a large degree on one’s abil- 
ity to rear good pullets. Strong, vig- 
orous birds that are well matured 
when they are put in the laying house 
in the fall will usually bring good re- 
sults in egg production. 

Good equipment is the first prerequi- 
site in brooding and rearing chicks. 
Without such equipment it is better to 
not raise as many chicks as are de- 
sired or to get battery-brooder chicks 
from some hatchery operator who is 
making a_ specialty of brooding 
chicks. Many hatchery operators are 
now asking their buyers to specify 
in their orders the amount of brooding 
space they have, so that they can ad- 
vise with them, thereby preventing 
over-crowding. 

Over-crowding is perhaps one of the 
worst evils that has crept into the 
brooding and rearing of chicks in re- 
cent years. The reason for this has 
been the desire to increase the size 
of the poultry flock even tho the equip- 
ment was not increased in proportion. 
Two chicks to every square foot of 
floor space in a brooder house is the 
correct number when the chicks are 
to be grown to maturity. When the 
chicks are first placed in a house 
there will seem to be some wasted 
space, but as the chicks grow the 
houses will be full. 

The second essential in equipment is 
to have a house constructed so that 
it may be kept warm. A temperature 
of 95 degrees for the first week, 90 
degrees for the second week and 85 
degrees for the third week are the 
temperatures usually recommended 
for brooding. Such temperatures can 
not be satisfactorily controlled unless 
the brooder house is properly con- 
structed. The use of glass substitutes 
to admit light to the brooder houses 
will aid in preventing rickets and leg 
weakness. Even under such circum- 
stances it is well to use cod liver oil 
in the ration of the early chicks. 

A well balanced ration for the young 
chicks is economy in the long run. 
Chicks make economical gains in pro- 
portion to the food consumed, so that 
it is usually false economy to save on 
the ration, particularly in starting 
chicks. Many good commercial 
mashes are on the market which may 
be utilized for this purpose, or satis- 
factory mashes may be prepared by 
the producer if his operations are 
large enough to warrant the additional 
labor. 

Lack of sanitation is often a cause 
for chick losses in brooding and rear- 
ing chicks. The use of movable brood- 
er houses, so that the chicks can be 
taken to fresh ground before they are 
allowed to run from the brooder house, 
is essential in preventing coccidiosis 
as well as worm infestation. If pullets 
are grown until maturity on fresh 
ground they will have more resistance 
to the attacks of worms and other par- 
asites, even tho they may be brought 
into contact with the older birds at 
that time. The best method of raising 
pullets is to keep them entirely sepa- 
rate from the old birds, selling such 


THE POULTRY 








old birds during the summer and early 
fall, and entirely renovating the lay- 
ing house before the pullets are moved 
in. -Demonstrations of this type of 
managemen}{ have definitely proved 
that it is a practical method of eragi- 
cating avian tuberculosis. At the same 
time it eliminates a large portion of 
trouble from worms and other dis. 
eases, thereby increasing the vitality 
and vigor of the flock. 





Breeding Stock Should Be 
Mature 


Some profits are bought with time- 
some birds are more worth while than 
others only because they are older. 
An April hatched pullet may lay ag 
early as a late Sebruary hatched bird, 
due to more favorable climatic condi- 
tions. But experiments show that the 
eggs of the late hatched pullet as com- 
pared to those of the early hatched 
are not laid as continuously and that 
they average smaller. 

A late June hatched chick may be- 
gin to lay as early as the April hatched 
chick, but the average June hatched 
chick will not lay as hatchable eggs, 
nor produce as livable chicks as the 
February hatch, tho sometimes at mat- 
ing time, so far as appearances go, 
there is no difference. Some chicks of 
a mating are as large when two-thirds 
grown as others when full grown. 
This makes age markings as well as 
pen and individual markings impor- 
tant. If one toe mark is used for all 
the chicks of a mating, it is well to 
have a secondary punch mark to indi- 
cate time of hatching. We found it 


worked well to mark the chicks at dif 
ferent ages; the later the toe-web is 
punched, the smaller the hole.—H. 


W. A. 


Cultivate the Old Yards 


Every year, there are large losses 00 
account of using old poultry yards that 
are contaminated with poultry drop 
pings containing disease germs aud 
worm eggs. Poultry authorities have 
estimated that 95 per cent of the round- 
worms and from 60 to 75 per cent ol 
the tapeworms can be eliminated by) 
putting poultry on clean ground that 
is free from. contamination. 

Coccidiosis is another trouble with 
young poultry that can be largely elim- 
inated by using clean ground. Old 
birds are often earriers of the small 
organism that causes this trouble 
Care in handling young chickens 0 
order to prevent contamination will 
greatly reduce these losses, if it oes 
not eliminate them altogether. 

Nature will aid in cleaning uP 
ease and worm contamination, 
shine and air are given a chance 
work. If the yard is put into a ' 
that can: be cultivated, the actio 
the sun and air will be more a 
than where a crop is used that © 
cover all of the ground. Potatoes « 
corn are ideal crops for poultry yarc>. 
as they use up the fertility from © 
droppings and require cultivation. it 
the crop is taken off the ground early 
in the fall, it can be seeded to rye * 
some other crop for early spring po* 
ture. 
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Three Types of C ooperative 








Projects 

There have been three types of co 
gperativ’ organizations formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, for 
marketing eggs. The variation in the 
zind or type of organization is largely 
gue to the different marketing prob- 
jems th arise in the different sec- 

tions of the country. 
The “surplus production” association 
js one deotea od to move the surplus 
/, eggs 01 poultry to other than local 
je markets. Organizations in the Pacific 
4 qast states are typical examples of 
nis type of association. The mid- 
is a surplus producing section, 
and has many problems that are simi- 
jar to those in the western part of the 

country 
The second type is known as a “near- 
py” association. Such organizations 
— are designed to aid the local producers 
e lay jin holding their local markets and 
a jp maintaining a premium for their 
€ Ji 


product over that shipped in from oth- 


roved A 
ye Organizations near to the 


octions. 
eradi- A 


ee astern markets are characteristic of 

na this type. They have not made as great 

r dis asuccess in standardizing their prod- 

itality net as the western organizations, but 

"ey have aided local producers in main- 
taining a premium for their product. 

The “egg circle” organization com- 

| Be prises the third type. Such associa- 


tions endeavor to maintain the quality 
of local eggs from the producer to the 


ime consumer. Orange township, in Black 
» than Hawk county, Iowa, has had a success- 
older. ful organization of this kind. Where 
iy as producers are close to a large city, 
| bird, there is a limited field for associations 
condi Hi of this kind. 
at the There has never been a great deal of 
Posi.’ cooperation or organization between 
tched the different types of cooperative poul- 
1 that try or egg associations in the different 

parts of the United States. This is 
ry be- probably due to the difference in the 
itched problems and the competition between 
tched eastern and western associations. 
eges, These facts, together with the problem 
s the of working out the marketing of poul- 
t mat- try as well as eggs, will make the 
'S §0, poultry marketing project a difficult 
ks of one for the Federal Farm Board to 
thirds solve. This may mean that the board 
rown. will endeavor to aid such cooperatives 
Pll as as are already in the field, or new ones 
mpor- as they are formed, without trying to 
or all adopt a national marketing policy. At 
ell to the present time, the board has placed 
) indi- the marketing of poultry and eggs into 
nd x acommodity group, but has not an- 
dit hounced any definite policy in regard 
eb is to handling the work. 
—H. eedets 33 

Lice Poults’ Worst Enemy 
Is Lice is the worst enemy poulis have 

to fight. They are usually found be- 


tween the quill feathers of the wing. 
Lice will kill a poult quicker than they 











ici" Will a chick. Poults are very sensi- 
- tive to strong odors. In treating them 
have for lice it is well to use as little lice 
one powder as possible, but be sure it is 
ae fres Pyvrethrum powder, sometimes 
fe called Persian insect powder, is good 
: i fresh, worthless if not fresh. So- 
«nn dium fluoride is used by the pinch 
ated method on poults after they are three 
old en old. The hen that is given eggs 
eal oh kind should be well dusted with 
abl en uoride two days before set- 
will . Thiek cream on the head of a poult 
4 “sa deterrent of head lice is better 
tan grease, for grease will also kill. 
. Camphorated oil applied very lightly 
between the quill feathers with a fine 
Paint brush will do the work, but it 
Must be used economically. Poults 
Must not be confined at night in a 
hewly painted coop, painted either 

; With paint or lice killer. 
und Another essential “must not,” if one 
ards. [fy “owld have thrifty poults—they must 
the “A rin on chicken range. Keep poults 
If chicks separate. If a chicken hen 
early 7 used tor brooding, she should be 
“e oF si to a coop with slatted front 
pas- * Which the poults can run in and 





oa The turkey hen has the maternal 
dse of the wild fowl and guards even 
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OU can raise sturdy, healthy chicks if you 

use International Health Mashes. 

These famous health mashes take the guess- 
work out of poultry raising. They build bone, 
muscle and feathers, and also contain a special 
compound, 
helps prevent constipation. 

International Mashes are easy to use and re- 
sults are sure. H. Fick at Hartley, Iowa, started 
a poultry project last year with 600 chicks, feed- 
International Health 


ing 
what he says: 


consider my 





CHick MASH 


“fl am more than pleased with results. I lost 
16 chicks due to chilling, 
had 584 healthy birds, averaging 2'2 
I had not a single loss from sickness or disease. I 
results remarkable for the first year, 
thanks to International Health Chick Mash.” 

Ask your nearest dealer for International Health 
Chick Mash, or write direct to the International Sugar 
Feed Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUNE IN: 


WOOF, 


KFNF 


WCCO "fienitiee tener 


which aids digestion and 


Chick Mash. R 


ead 


but at 10 weeks, I 





Health ... Feed 


INTERNATIONAL 
Health Chick Mash 





Start 
Your Chicks 


ii Me hitemcerelemert 








pounds. 


Henry Field Station 
Shenandoah, lowa 


Poultry Period daily 
except Sunday 


Tues., Thurs., Saturday 
11:50 A. M, 












a International Sugar Feed Company also manu- i 
factures International Health Growing Mash, In- 
ternational Health Egg Mash, the famous Inter- 

> national Sugared Hog Feed, International Special < 
Dairy Feed, and International Planters Cattle Feed. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








When 


wri 


ting 


to 


our 


advertisers, 
advertisements in Wallaces’ 


please mention that vou read their 
Farmer and lowa Homestead. 


Uniform Heat...No Fumes! 





Ask your local dealer 


Blue Brooder 
information y« 


F uel. 
yu need 


ee 

} 
4 Z 
>. 


D. L. & W. 


about 


If he can’t supply the 


fill out the coupon 


below and mail it to Miss Mary Wilson 


120 Broadway, 
send you an 


New York City. 


She will 


instruction booklet and will 


gladly answer any questions that may be °* 
And, if you desire, she will 
s ample 


troubling you. 
send you a 


Brooder Fuel. 





5-Ib. bag of Blue 


A LIFE-SAVER 


gp. FOR BABY CHICKS 


Pian now for the next brooding season. It’s none 
too early! 

By making careful preparations now, you can in- 
sure better results and more generous profits next 
season, 


As the heating problem is of prime rs ce, 


it will pay you to get acquainted with D. L. & W. 
Blue Radic Fuel. 
Blue Brooder Fuel is Pennsylvania hard coal, 


mined and prepared especially for brooder heating 
purposes by the largest producers of anthracite in 
the world. A fine, free-burning anthracite—colored 
“blue” for easy identification and supplied in con- 
venient 100-Ib. sacks. 


A real life-saver for baby chicks 

The use of Blue Brooder Fuel 

healthier, faster-growing chicks. 

for your baby chick investment. 

Blue Fuel burns evenly, requires very little atten- 

tion and keeps the brooder .at the correct tempera- 
ture at all times. No dust or dirt. 


means stronger, 


It means protection 


No noxious fumes 


Blue Fuel is safe. No smoke or soot. No fire hazard. 
No smoking lamp wicks. No unhealthy fumes. 
Economical, too. It more than pays for itself many 
times over in the number of baby chicks it brings 
through to maturity. 


D. L. &W. COAL COMPANY, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City 
D‘L°-& W° 
=—BLUE-—=- 
— FUEL 
( Qu coal ) 





Miss Mary WItLson, 


Dear Miss Wilson 
dealer who sells D. L. 


make of my brooder is 


pS ee eee 


USE THIS COUPON 
120 Broadway, New York Cit 


Please send me nam and 
& W. Blue Seance Fuel 


ad rol ss of nearest 


(Hard Coal) . The 








O Check here if you want free sample 








DR. HESS 


Instant Louse 


Killer... 


The standard for 35 years 


For Lice on Poultry 

Put it in the dust bath. Add 
one pound of Louse Killer to 
each bushel of dust. Your hens 
will do the rest. They’ll work it 
into their feathers and scatter it 
about the premises. Or, sift In- 
stant Louse Killer into the feath- 
ers. Sprinkle in nests, on roosts, 
dropping boards and floors. 


For Lice on Stock 


Instant Louse Killer is put up 
in handy sifter-top cans, espe- 
cially adapted for lice on stock, 
Being a dry powder, it can be 
applied on calves and colts, all 
kinds of stock, even in zero 
weather. 


For Vegetation 


Excellent for bugs on cucum- 
ber, squash and melon vines, slugs 
on rose bushes. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, INC. 
Ashland, Ohio 





SEED CORN PROTECTION 


Marshalltown Corn Cover increases yields. 


? il 

wer en With Cle an warm ™ at 
jesired lept he Protects against rains, aN 
squirrels, birds E very ‘hill produces 






ind comes up in clean r Fits 
any planter. eliminates adinery of 
narrowing. Makes idle hills work 
and produce profits. For special 
catalog and prices, write Dept. H. 
LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO, 
Marshalltown, lowa 
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Keep Victor Chick Mash before 
your chicks at all times. They 
will not overeat. Give them free 
access to good grit and clean 
water. 


ad A Feed for 


VIO) WIPE NE ELE ty 


gredients 
troubles 






For approximately the first nine weel 
ifter hatching, your chicks are in the 2 
ritice period of their lives Leg weak 
nes indigestion, and diarrhea are most 
likel to occu The extra precaution and 
forethought of selecting their rations will 
prevent unnecessary losses and will pay 
you returns 

Victor Chick Mash, because it is co 
posed of a combination of necessary 


vill help vou prevent your ch 
and produce profitable poultry. 


Tt contains vitamines that prevent ls 
weakness: easily digested muscle making 
proteins; bone and blood building ingr 
dients, and elements that produce energ 
It keeps your chicks in rugged healt! 
active and growing 


Ask your dealer 


The Crete Mills 


Crete, Nebraska 


Every Feeding Need 















RB Certified Chicks 


~<Jat Low Costs 4.3, 2% 


flocks closely culled for years by licensed 
re 





poultry specialist and high 
egg production oom par ic 500 
White Leghorns $52.50 





Buff Leghorns and Heavy Mixe« 


17 
13.00 682.50 
67.5 


8S. ©. Reds, White and Barred Rocks 
on Orpinet: ms and Wh. Wyandottes 14.00 0 
Lite fimorcas 15.00 72.50 
Det Assorted 10,00 17.50 
White Pekin Ducklings 24.00 117 50 
more if order less roo 50 cen less 
per 100 if called for at ha t $1 00 per 100 
books your order, balance 10 days bet lelivery 
or €.0.D. 100 alive delivery guarantee 


Scheckel’s Hatcher), sedhecoromcard Iowa 


D & LIVE 
CKS fiom 200- Saver? 


Se Missouri's largest trapnest breeding farm. They 
m row faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
SSES ist WEEK REPLACED AT HALF PRICE, 
ane week *4 price. Mrs. J.F Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised %% 
of 2000 chic! ks and was getting ges in5 months. Mrs. C. 
Schertz, Aurora, Nebr. raised 58 out of 600andsold Cc 
$1028 worth of eggs from250 hens. LOW PRICES. 
gas Ca 


v Sensation Pp 
BOOTH FARMS. LIN’ 





FREE. 
ox 513 CLINTON, MO, 











DIXON’S ACCREDITED HATCHERY 
S.C.White Leghorn Chicks 


Sired by Males From Dams With 
Trap-Nest Records Ranging 
















From 270 to 209 Eggs Per Year 

S. C. White I 1 chicks we hatch have 
1 proba produ ability well indicated 
the t st pl ees are eaded 
ma . mis have records ra 
ing from 270 0 ewes per year 

Ss. C. White and S. C. Buff Leghorns are 
priced at $12 per 100; $57.50 per 500. 

Barred Rock Chix sired by male birds 


from a flock that was the highest producing 


flock in Iowa for several years. Price, $17 
per 100; $49 per 300 

Also offer Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Reds, 
Rhode Island Whites, Barred and Whit« 
Rocks and White Wyandotte chicks--the 
real quality kind—priced at $15 per 100 
$72.50 per 500 

Chicks one week old, 5 cents additiona 


and chicks two weeks old 10 cts: additional. 


DIXON'S HATCHERY, Gowrie, Town 











Nichol Quality 
BEST FOR 17 YEARS 


oe ked } 


by service to 50,000 poultry raisers, 


The 


Nichol system of culling, mating and inspection is 


famous. 
eggs per 
inherited 


year. 
disease, 


Breeding stock has set records up to 280 
Blood tested stock guards —— 
Write 


for the 64-page Nichol 


catalog giving dozens of testimonials and complete 


prices or order 
shipment. 


ments. ORDERS 





at low 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
SENT PREPAID. 


direct 


April prices for quick 
Immediate ship- 
















from only 508 pullets. J Heavy Assorted (Streng and Healthy) 10.85 a 

This is the record of § White or Brown Leghorns............ 10.85 52.00 

Walter Miller of IL, Barred, White or Buf® Rocks, 

nigga ee ual Single or R. C, Reds 12.85 2.00 

who raised og Bs, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.. 13.85 67.00 
his Nicho hicks 

Mr, Miller has ordered Safe Delivery and Pure Breeding Guaranteed 

from Nichol for six on Every Order, 

years and will raise ’ 

1,200 chicks this sea- NICHOL § POULTRY FARM 

son. He knows that 

Nichol Quality Pays. Box 300 Monmouth, Ill. 





LOW APRIL PRICES 


Assorted Light Breeds (A-1 Quality). 8 S85 


100 soo 


$4 4.4) 
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| the exercise of her poults. She sets 
her pace to keep up with the frailest 
one of her poults. By modern meth- 
ods and disease control, turkeys are 
being grown on the same ground year 


after year, and being grown in con- 
finement, but he who allows chicks 
und poults to range together is gam- 


bling with the success of his turkey 


project.—H. W. A. 
Farm Results With Cross- 
Bred Poultry 

Making the farm flock more profit- 
able by crossing two kinds of purebred 


chickens has been the experience of 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Weirick, in this 
county. Their Barred Plymouth Rocks 


had not laid much in winter, but from 
their 200 cross-bred pullets they were 
proudly gathering nine dozen eggs a 
day the first part of February, or bet- 
ter than 50 per cent. The pullets were 


hatched and raised with hens, and 
some were too late to be old enough 
to lay then, or results would have 
shown up even better. They began 
laving in early December, when egg 
prices were high. 


These pullets are nearly white, being 
the White Leghorn cockerels 
on the Barred Rock hens. The Weir- 
icks are so well pleased that they plan 
to continue producing this same cross 
from purebred Barred Rock hens and 
Leghorn cockerels. The crosses are 
good-sized, thrifty fowls.—Clara K. 


Skott. 


cross of 


“A ve Law” 

says the Coopera- 
Poultryman, commenting on a 
health ordinance in New York City 
where bloodspots are classed with rot 
in eggs and legally an egg con- 
taining a blood spot, large or small, 
is considered being a rotten egg 
which must be destroyed at once. “The 
penalty for selling eggs containing 
blood spots is a fine or imprisonment, 


“It’s a fool law,” 
tive 


spots 


as 


the same as for selling rotten eggs. 
It's a fool law but so are many other 


laws that we have to live with.’ 
While we don't throw out eggs with 


blood spots that can be lifted out, yet 
one feels like it. Personally we have 


changed our poultryman because the 
eggs he sold us had so many blood 
spots we didn't like to boil them. 


Too much cottonseed meal in the ra- 


tion will cause blood spots; so will 
sudden fright. When egg laying is 
heavy in the spring hens that are oth- 
erwise free from this habit will lay an 
egg with blood spots. The economic 
loss from throwing out as rotten eggs 
those that are really fit for food is 
great. The only way to be sure that 
eggs with blood spots are not sent to 


market is by careful candling.—H. 
wy. 


Answers Mrs. Fiser 


There is an article on page 46 of the 
March 1 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead, which I feel deserves 
some comment. Mrs. Fiser feels that 
the extra labor required in carrying 


out the clean ground method of poultry 
raising may prove costly cut 
protits to such an extent that it would 
be better to use contaminated ground 
with the accompanying high mortality. 
She gives as an illustration her experi- 
ence of three on clean ground, 
with attendant losses due to mink and 
other marauders, as compared to her 
last Vear’s experience back on the old 
ground. She overlooks the fact that 
this past year she is still operating on 
clean ground, for the old ground has 
had three years’ time for self-purifica- 
tion thru the action of the natural dis- 
infecting agencies, chiefly sunshine. 
This is sufficient time for destruction 
of most of the disease bacteria, as well 
parasite ova.—Experienced Poultry- 
Story County, Iowa. 


so as to 


years 


as 
man, 

Money spent for fertilizer should be 
considered a business investment. Like 
other investments, it should be made 
wisely. 


{ 
| 
| 
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Cultivate With 
KOVAR 





Thousands of these machines are in 
service wherever thorough cultj.- 
vation and quack grass eradication 
is required. For 16 years these 
KOVAR DIGGERS have been do. 
ing a very good job of cultivation 
and quack grass eradication. 


FLEXIBLE FRAME 
made possible with patented 
KOVAR features and specially de. 
signed teeth which find and keep the 
proper depth at all times—enable qa 
soil and seed bed preparation that 
cannot be equalled. 

The KOVAR DIGGER can be had 
in skid or wheel type in any number 
of sections to fit any work or power, 


KOVARIZE instead of HAR- 

ROWING and DISCING j 
You can’t afford to farm without qa 
KOVAR DIGGER. The proven 
machines are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Get one for your 
spring cultivating and summer 
fallowing. 


JOS. J. KOVAR CO., OWATONNA, MINN. 

















i and 
equipped with ail the latest 
improvements and featares, 

THER S!LO LIKE IT 

Will not deteriorate or leak— 
crumble— 

an 


, @ today. 
Western Silo Co. 
pes me MOINES. vows 





















“World’s Biggest Value In Oil Brooders” 


You have tried others; Now try the SILENT 
SIOUX. New, different and better. Burns any 
kind of oil, Positively safe, cannot blow out. No 
ashes. Nosmoke. No fumes. Grow bigger, better 
and stronger chicks. Capacity 1 to 1500 chi 
M ‘onomical oil brooder stove on the marke 
Super-sensitive AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL. Constant pressure oil valve 
insures even flowof oil. 18 feet flue 
travel. Write for free trial offer. 


SILENT Sioux O1r Burner 


lowa 










Bye 


Orance city 


CAPPER 
SHIPS 
C.0.D. 





Don’t tie pei 
Simply pla r ot 
and pay a ° 
arrival of your chicks. 100% live 
teed. Prepaid. Book your order now. Noting ¢ 
n ° 
Best Strains at Low Prices 
400 500 1000 
White, Brown Leghorns... .$11.00 $53.75 bot 4 
Heavy Mixed . ’ -. 11.00 53.75 pe 
Buff Leghorns, Ancon 41.50 56.25 425 
S. C. Reds, Black Minerces. . 13.00 63.75 428 
Barred, White Rocks 13.00 63.75 +38 
Buff Orpingtons 44.00 68.75 445 
W. Wyandottes, W. Minorcas 15.00 73.75 
Light assorted, $9 hundred straight. 
White Pekin ducklings, 26c each ‘ 
We are not merely a hatchery, bt rae 
own modern improvement farm, to hell ne 
more ney. Send in your order now 
CAPPER HATCHERIES ELGIN, 1OWA 
— ae 





A Bootes ~ 
; a «HATCHERIES ** 


RCSHA Accredited Chicks 
Blood Vested—Guaranteed 


—Main Plant— 




















. 7 pa aT MINN. 
BOX E, WORTHINGTON, ™ 

When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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RUCKER’S R.0.P. soonest 


Set Official Champions ,* Spring 


Big T Leghorns, Reds and Savings on 
(MONEY; bial . ag Rocks | Maplecrest 


The Records Which We Have Established the Last Chicks 

Three Years Have Been in Competition With the Best 

Palmer a ee Breeders in the United States, R.O.P. Associations, : Shipped Under Our hin “Gey Guarantee to Live 
Agricultural College Entries, Aceredited Hatchery a. Snrewd po s are booking their 


* May and June orders now for Maplecrest lowa 
ASS P s. ) I . 
Association - es Ber. Ww ifliams, Accredited Chick ecause they can order at 


No one in the middle west where you buy your baby with hx a od i | extraordinary spring savings. We are com- 
chicks, hatching eggs and breeding stock, living or 2s ti pistely sold ou il May 1, and 1 demand for 
} ° . th = on shows ere hewn ul ual de < 
dead, has ever equalled for consistency our percentage nn s. Flock average our May and June chicks. Don’t be disep- 
e of wins and established so many new pen and high eg ; L fo pointed. Order 1 Again we ship your chic 
b al § u records at Official Egg Laying Contests conducted by details o necess i under our iron-clad guarantee to live covering 
aa ¢ a alt s by free catalog, ost cart the first ten « osses rep Incadl half price. 
different states or under A.P.A. supervision as I have - prines it. $2,303.50 in Exe Snies 
Here they are. Palmer’s Iowa Accredited Chicks, the past three years. With Maplecrest Chicks, you can make more 
bred and mated oes big eater eae profits. |} money than ever before, because they lay for 
They keep right on shelling out the eggs even when N T k ML Ww |} you even in zero weather, are easier to raise, 
the thermometer drops below zero, and other pullets oO ot a e y or or t | and you raise more te maturity. J. L. Schlau- 


have quit on the job. Write Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 


baugh got 78,783 eggs the first nine months 
. 


from his 500 Maplecrest pullets and netted 
$2,363.50 in egg sales alone. 





Moanek Towa Lage coms a on Rgod luck: with Nead the Official Egg Laying Contest Reports for four months winter 
cur 1,600 hicks and want 600 more. | period and twelve months period 


Amazing Quality ot Low Prices S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS S.C. RHODE ISLAND | WHITE PLYMOUTH Free 1930 Catalog 
White and Buff Leghorns... $44. 00 per 100 G —- ese male —, REDS ROCKS jet your reservation in now and enjoy the 
os 100 (200-295 egg male Hine) | (ogo -eTs 
Win with the highest | ‘- / Hei 
average gg produc- | Are leading White 
! 
} 


§. C. Anconas 
§. C. Reds ete’ 
White, Barred ‘and Buff Rocks .... 
White Wyandottes See eon eaeaiet 
White Minorcas American and Canadian Con —— ; 
Buff and White Orpingtons . ; : tests, Highest yearly record breeder 
Heavy Assorted . } or all breeds for all times States for 
Write for special discount on 500 and over. } rhite | Legh vo a Towa entries at Gove rnment Murphysboro Illinois ; try raisers. Get our new FREF catalog, ““Tur- 
Send Ro Rea’ tie up your money weeks in “* wg a mie a a Contests eS Set antigens hair “ul exes an key Raising Made Easy and Profitable.” Tells 
Nace your reser- n — “<» Ss recor for teds | : S55 ae ‘ i bev Rey 500 eles , - 
vation ‘now for” Putmers "Chicks more Leghorn pen ag “ ever ” wal it lowa well as points for mw mee Oe oe . a — a 
Then. pay the postman on their any breeder in. the Middle MnP ae | weight supply you baby poults, eggs for hatching, and 
urival. 100% live delivery guaranteed Prompt West Corn Belt States. Florida, Alabama. elgnt. finest breeding stock, the choice of over 3,000 
ee SE ee Sees pyteeed: Socks SUPREME CHAMPIONS MAKE NEW OFFICIAL WINTER RECORDS PT APLECREST PARM HATCHERY 
_ Y] -ECREST F TCHE 
Ss. C. WHITE LEG- Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND wa.t pa tt Route 9 Wellman, Iowa 
HORNS REDS . 


A recent letter from State At Washington Egg Lay- | 


Department of Agriculture, at ing Contest, Puyallup, our bree l ma, I 1s 
Miinois, shows our White Les- | Rhode Island Reds estab- | Murphysboro, Storrs, Conn RAMSEYER’S 
horn pen at Kankakee to have lished a new winter record eut TI I establish 
poston rae ni Mae Sayre Lagos by leading all breeds, in- hew winter production ‘records " Master -Mated 
Minin A duler vet at Yom cluding the well known | ¢ontests and these for a CHICKS 
also established a w record strains of Leghorns such as | for the winter uth ld sold ad Silver Certi , 
Z e coldest winter since Tancred, Hollywood, Han- the Highest verave g - | A ains of lowa Record of 
> itests hegan My son and entries from Uni- duction —_ree¢ tor ite ES Verformance, Certified and 
=k bad a WS A pio versity of British Columbia Rocks for fe mar OF reopen * credited Chicks as high as 
HOSTLER’S GUARANTEE revue "ee Peter | tea Warkingon (Aerie | Sieae, % A ila aie } see“ gains tap 
| of the Florida Egg Laying _— i . } treeder in the ed States, i ed and pedig aad 
‘ontes points for weight tural College, both for num- ordin Poultry Tribune me for beautifully ilies 
Anything that Hostler says or sells you that ig | and nom ber: ber and value of eggs laid. | Ofticial Contest reports ed free catalog and price 
not right, Hostler will make it right! 


HOSTLER’S BABY CHICK PRICE Florida customer has already ordered three times this season. Fine aos - 08 Ramseyer Master 
PAID q 9 ms 
ete Guess 4a6 Gee 1000 livability. Iowa customers should recognize this i, MH. Rameover Breeding Farm 
} mod Leghorns and superior breeding close to home. Hatcherymen Box 34 Oskaloosa, lowe 
ade $52.50 $100 Parent stock My chicks ars sent } My catalog describes my breeding vn ~sutanesiposiiensenaienaaeaeaa 


blood tested for With a real 14-day guxr- | methods in detail. Tells why Rucker 


275 exe male line) u ial savi ngs allowed under our special 
| spring diseour play Send immediately for 
your copy yar ,E 1930 catalog. Hand- 
Rocks at such impor- [J | gomely illustrate FREE. 

tant contests as Storrs, § Maplecrest Mammoth HKronse Turkeys 
Florida \labama and § Here’s a new source of big profits for poul- 


att ah he 
TP BBEN- 
ecoooeo 
osecoceso 





























birds get results year after 
me vend catalog FREE. A 
brings it. 


Bacillary White antee to live described 
Diarrhoea, in my catalog. 


sy Success and profit are assured with Rucker breeding. Why be sat- 
custom hatching. | isfied with less? Make your success sure by oe chicks, eggs eal 
One dollar per hundred | by your now at my reasonable price for such quality. anywhere in the U. 5. Write for full detaiis-- most liberal 


order, ie * A nd days before ons ping date | E and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap- 
ber cent live delivery guarantee Pr f E H R ‘ormerly poultryman Route 9, Dept. W with records to 300 eggs yearty. Calhoun stock bred 
i k at Mass.. Iowa, Mo., ~ dees lay. Pure bred, big type, State secredited flocks. Ask about 
Restle Poultry Farm Phone 499 Tipton, | oO co . e uc er Exp wn , Stations Ottumwa, lowa our io Purchase Plan -- $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, cour 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's FREE. 
Please mention this paper when writing. CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS,Box 193, Montrose, Me. 
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CHICKS From Blood Tested Stock 


and Guaranteed to Live i x * 
‘ Super-Quality 
For more eggs and greater profits buy Reiling chicks from Certified Utility pinned a8 L- -4-. 
Matings. Hogan tested for laying. Egg strains to 260-300 eggs per bird. Quality price placed at ‘2 
Certified for health, vitality and standard requirements. Our Grade A Laas price 
Matings now sold at these low prices: White and Brown Leghorns f . $15.00 
pus 100 =500 1000 Buff Leghorns and Anconas I 4 15.00 
S. C. White Leghorns (Barron Strain) ....$10.00 $50.00 $100.00 S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks A : 17.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.... ... 10.00 50.00 100.00 White and S. L. Wyandottes . 18.00 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas 10.50 51.00 102.00 R. C. Reds, White and Buff Rocks 18.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds......:..................... 11.75 57.50 112.50 White and Buff Orpingtons ’ ; 18.00 
Buff or White Rocks, R. C. Reds... 12.50 61.50 120.00 White and Buff Minorcas . . 18.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff ee ...- 12.50 61.50 120.00 Jersey Black Giants ae ; 20.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes .. : .. 13.50 65.50 130.00 Jersey White Giants , 45.00 
, Heavy Mixed é 49.00 97.00 Assorted Heavy and Light.............. vasa one 
sStioned Prepaid. Imperial Matings—Blood Tested for White oe iii tain ee to ma AND —- pave 
lor ive arriva ite eKin an ouen uc ings sv. - 
genic Send Guaranteed to Live Assorted Ducklings - ee 
order and balance These chicks from Grade AA Matings are guaranteed to live, and any loss Bronze Turkey Poults. . : : 75.00 100.00 
0 days before the first 15 days is replaced at one-half price. These matings represent Write e! iustrated catalog. We ca i mediately, so order from 
shipment. the world’s greatest blood lines. Prices on request. Literature free. this ad. A deposit of $2.00 per 100 is required to insure shipment. If possible 


gxive second choice. “Boost lowa Chicks and lowa Butter—none better.” 
Reilings Hatcheries, 80x 100 Davenport, lowa 
RRS — CRG RRR INN 65 OE ORME RECN SN ECE ORTHO LIME TOTES, 


MASON CITY HATCHERY, - - - Box 10, WASON CITY, IOWA 
Here is your chance! Quality Clard 
Secre ¢ SS has put into a book the ‘ ‘meerete™ o CHIX 
eeeneet in 35 years of poultry raising. 


OF Poultry Success ve tn hiss ani ober 8 i at Our Can't-Be-Beat JUBILEE PRICES 


pri es the history and other details Delivery any date you wan I The LARGEST ACCREDITED CHICK PLANT WEST OF THE MIS~ 
of 18 Standard Breeds and invaluable | SISSIPPI celebrates by o = you best quality, best price, best service. Lindstrom Chicks are guar- 
. } antoed rotitable as agreed in our Catalog. Only finest breeding makes this guarantee 
advice for poultrymen, possible. ur chicks are rich in the blood of the foremost egg laying contest winning 
St li Q ali R b Chi ks w® / strains pees to 331 eggs yoariy. Side by Le tests £7 7 e ee rs prove our chieks 
more profitab!e — customers’ letters giving results in our CATALOG. Write now for your 
er ing U ity a y Ic copy of our FREE JUBILEE cataida er order direct from this ad. We ship C. O. D. $1 
35 years continuousselection and breeding for | per 100 books order. 100% live delivery of strong, healthy chicks guaranteed, 
high productionand fine breed standard, back LOOK AT OUR JUBILEE PRICES 100 
of every single one. Extra vigor, faster growth, Wh, Leghorns, Br. Leghorns inl 
—- maturity, greater production, bigger Bf. Leghorns, ‘Anconas saeoal EEE: 
i arantee chicks will live in your possession 7 R. 1. Reds, Barred Rocks... on 
f Fmt toll iow ig bene eee all chicks that "ite are mat ‘ j Bi. Minorexs, Wh. Rocks, Bf. Rocks, Wh. Wyand. Bf. Orps. 
y methods and my stock have = .»5.L. Wy and., whe - Ors. R.L. as Wh. Minorecas 
able eollow mg my methods—you will not fail. / . f 
Assorted Ail Breeds.* 


RDY'S | ATCHERY Box 36 Royal and All-Star Matincs slightly h'-her. 
cLAi DY'S HATCHE ETHEL, MiSSOURI Suleman! wei National Bank, Ci Mo 
} LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM Box 505 CLINTON, MO. 
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~Land of Homes 


OWHERE are the opportunities for home-making and 
home-owning greater than they are in Canada. Eighty-six 
per cent. of Canadian farmers own their own farms. 
More than three hundred and fifty million acres of land suitable 
for farming lie within the borders of Canada. Of this vast 
acreage only about sixty million acres—about one-sixth of the 
total—were under crop in 1929, The remaining five-sixths offer 
the world’s greatest opportunity for farming development. 
All branches of agriculture afford good opportunities to the 
settler. Rich land near railroads is still available at $15 to $25 
per acre. Nearby towns have up-to-date shops and stores, 
theaters, schools, hospitals and churches. Good roads, tele- 
phones, rural mail delivery and other conveniences, Living 
conditions equal those of any country in the world. 
With small investment and high average yields the rewards from 
farming are attractive to good settlers. 
Write now to the Canadian Government Informa- 
tion Bureau for literature and further details about 
farming opportunities in Canada. Address:— 


Canadian Government Bureau 
Dept. D-54, 112 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, Il. 

K. HADDELAND 
Canadian Government Bureau 
Dept. D-54, 825 Marquette Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Canadian Government Bureac 
Dept. D-54, 2025 Main St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. E. PILKIE 
Canadian Government Bureau 
Dept. D-54, 1313 Farnam St. 
Omaha, Neb. 


CANADA 


J/he Land of Opportunit 








When writing to our advertisers, please mention ghat you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


“No Sir, There’s 
No Chip on 
My Shoulder!” 


“J -YoH W-\e 















STARTING-GROWING MASH 


ID you ever feel that. your baby chicks were carrying chips on their 


tiny shoulders? Soured on life, they mope around acting like they 

just didn’t care to grow up and become big money-makers for you. 
And often, the more care and attention you give such chicks, the more 
Sullen and grouchier they become. 

Chicks raised on Pro-Lac Buttermilk Starting-Growing Mash never act 
that way. This feed puts new life and new vigor into baby chicks and 
makes them too interested in living and growing to bother about carrying 
chips on their shoulders. 

There’s a reason for this. Pro-Lac contains ingredients vital to chick 
growth, including buttermilk, yeast and cod liver oil, and contains them in 
the right proportions for rapid development. That’s why chicks raised on 
Pro-Lac are so lively, robust and healthy, and develop into such profit- 
makers. 

Other feeds may have some of the same ingredients, but hundreds of suc- 
cessful poultry raisers will tell you that none of them can give Pro-Lac 
results. Write us today for the valuable free book “Feeding for Bigger 
Poultry Profits the Pro-Lac Way.” We will also send you the name of 
your nearby Pro-Lac dealer. 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 
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| The Diamond Trail 


“T’ll be hanged!” he whispered, sort of 
in awe. 

We all knelt there and just stared and 
wondered. 

Then, like a clap of thunder out of a 
blue sky, someone snapped out behind us, 
“If you move, I shoot!” 

It wasn’t humanly possible not to move 
a little. We looked over our shoulders 
and saw Yarter in the doorway, covering 
us with a révolver. 

That was when the miracle happened. 
Yes, I said miracle, and I mean miracle, 
Jimmy sprang up, wheeled, and his voice 
rang out like a bugle: 

“Put up that gun, Yarter!"” 

Yarter stood like one of those petrified 


corpses you read about. His face was 
white. His eyes bulged. The revolver 
dropped to the floor. 


“My God, captain!” His voice whistled 
in his throat. ‘Do the dead walk?” 

I glanced at Jimmy. ... No, that wasn’t 
Jimmy, that man with the set jaw and 
flashing eyes. 

-,”’ I whispered, feeling sick, ‘am 





he answered, looking as I 


felt. “‘I 
Jimmy 
long, firm strides, 
“T have been after you for a long time,’ 


am.” 
had walked over to Yarter in 


he said, in that new voice of his, “I 
going to get you now!” 


Yarter backed against the wall, and his 


am 


voice was a whimper, “Stop, captain! 
Don't touch me! You—you are a ghost.” 

But Jimmy or the captain or the ghost 
or whatever he really was paid no at- 
tention, 

“None of your tricks!" he snapped. 

Another stride and he caught Yarter 
by both wrists, and with a single flip 
stretched him on the floor As he bent 
over him he felt in his own pockets and 
frowned. 

‘“T have lost my handcuffs in the scuf- 
fle,” he said over his shoulder to us, 
seeming to notice us for the first time, 
“Tam an officer. Will you kindly remove 
this fellow’s boot laces and tie his ankles 
and wrists while I hold him? I am taking 
no chances with him,’’ 

IMMY an officer! No, that wasn't 
J Jimmy. Of course, it was Jimmy. The 
man couldn’t change into someone else 
before our very eyes But he had. With- 
out knowing whether we were afoot or 
horseback, we did as he told us, and tied 
Yarter up, good and tight, too. Jimmy 
looked at the knots and smiled. Jimmy 
smiled! That was enough to prove that 
he was not Jimmy. 

“IT thank. you,’ he said, standing up. 
“You gentlemen are strangers to me.” 
We gaped at him. “Tam a revenue offi- 
cer and the prisoner is a diamond smug- 
gler. I have caught him after a bit of 
4 scrap.” 

We kept on staring like idiots and he 


looked puzzled. “It must have been rath- 
er rough,” he continued, “for I seem to 
have lost my gun. Oh, yes... I remember, 
; He was about to crack me on the 
head with something. Evidently he 
did, for when I came to, he had me cov- 
ered. You, gentlemen. . I am hazy as 
to how you came here.” 

Bill and T were still dumb, but Roger 
had found his tongue somewhere, 

“What are you trying to put over on 
us,” he asked. “Do you mean that you 
have been a revenue officer all the time?” 


Jimmy’s eyes. . . Those weren't Jim- 
my’s eyes. ... His eyes were stern when 
he answered: “T have been a revenue 
officer since the end of the war, My 
name is Captain John C. Grant.” 

Roger sagged against the wall, and the 


words sort of oozed out of him: 

“Then—you—are—my—father!” 

The captain looked at him coolly and 
answered: “Hardly that.” 

“T am Roger.” Roger went closer to 
him. “Don’t you know me?” 

“What imposition is this?’ the captain 
asked sharply 

“Don’t you remember your son Roger?” 
It was what the books call a dramatic 


moment 


And it kept so “Certainly,” the cap- 
tain said “But he is a little tad. What 
is your game, young fellow?” 

Then, when things were at the cracking 
point, Bill had an inspiration, 

“Wait a second,” he said. ‘““What year 
do you think this is, Captain Grant?” 

“What vear? Why, nineteen-nineteen, 
What year could it be?” 

‘Rut it is nineteen twenty-nine!” Bill's 
eyes snapped 

“Don't you see, father,”’ Roger burst 
out “You have lest your mind for ten 
years.” 

“Lost my mind! The captain was get- 


business. ‘‘Per- 


tine tired of such monkey 


haps you think you have hypnotized me, 
but you haven't. My mind is as good as 
yours. Ten years! It was only three days 
ago that I left Burlington on the trail of 


this smuggler.” 


“It was ten vears ago,”’ Roger pleaded 
The boy was almost crazy 
“T happen to know I followed him to 


this shack in the Adirondacks. IT don't 
know who you are, but you are liars and 
probably thieves.’ He stooped and picked 


(Continued from page 12) 


up the gun Yarter had dropped. “wn 
move on!” 
“But, father,” 


Roger was pray 


him, “this ain’t the Adirondacks 7 i 
the old Battell lodge on Lincoln ~ 


tain, in Vermont. 
remember it. 


Look at it, Y 
Look at your clothes 





aren't the ones you wore when 
home.” 

The captain glanced about th: lild. 
ing. “Something seems to have ned 
to it,”” he admitted. “And my M 


No, these overalls aren't 
a look at Roger. 
knocked out long 
change my clothes, 


mine,’” } 
“Gh, I sée. 
enough for 
You are wear 





shoes, No, How does tt - 
pen? They are my shoes, but I lk m 
at home.”’ 

“Mother has kept them for me "he 
sweat was running down Roge > 


> sent them to me last week.” 
is all true, Captain Grant, said 
trying to help out. “You have be« 


ing for ten years.” 

“Missing?”’ He didn’t know hat to 
make of it. ‘“‘You,’”’ he said to Yar who 
hadn't peeped thru it all, ‘you w I 
haven't been missing.” 

Perhaps Yarter only wanted t ake 


things easier for himself later on, 

haps he really had a speck of a heart af 
all. At any rate, he said: ‘‘They ha tok 
you straight, captain. Ten years ag 
chased me into the York state w 1 I 





got you with a club and thought y: vere 
dead. Everybody has thought from 
that day to this. You must have pulled 
thru with a sick brain—if you ar: ta 
ghost.” 
+ gre after a while, all of us 1 ged 
to piece the story together. At first, 
it seemed unbelievable, but we have since 
learned that there have been others simi- 
lar to it. Captain Grant himself knew of 
one in the army. It seems that a whack 
on the head may tangle the wires between 
certain parts of a man’s brain, 1 he 
won't know himself from Adam He bee 
comes a different man, as unlike his old 
self as black is from white. Maybe he 
is always that way, and, again, sud- 
den sound or a familiar sight may un- 
tangle the wires and bring him to } self 
in a wink. There is a medical for 
it about three yards long, but I ca spell 
it. Anyhow, in the captain’s cast was 
the sight of the diamonds and th« und 


of Yarter’s voice coming togethe) lid 
the trick. 
“You see,” he 


said, when the first ex- 


citement had worn off, “I went vay in 
plain clothes and without identification 
papers, purposely to escape recognition, 
After Yarter left me for dead, | ust 
have come to and wandered aw nto 
the woods. Probably the trees sheltered 
me and seemed friendly to me at the 


time, and I began to love them u: ison- 


ably. I have wandered ever since. Good 
Lord! Ten years!” 
“And might be wandering yet if Yar- 


ter and Fox Face hadn't hit the trail," I 
said. ‘‘They ought to be pardoned.” 


“There is nothing against Fox Face,” 
the captain said, ‘‘but there is a re to 
settle with this man. He has knocked 
ten years out of my life... . Roger, tell 
me about your mother.” 

Bill and I went outside. 

When we wandered back after a while, 


he was saying, “Boy, your mother is one 
that even a Rip Van Winkle ke me 
couldn’t entirely forget. You thought it 
was one of my crazy notions to be in love 


with that small, slender tree with a yel- 
low crown. Nothing crazy about rhe 
one tiny normal part of my brain was 
trying to make the rest remember. IS 
your mother still slender and golden 
haired, Roger?” 
ven.” j 
The captain put the diamo his 
pocket, untied Yarter’s feet «a ped 
him to stand up : 
“We will be marching now,” said 
briskly. “It is time I turned ne. 
(The End) 
ROADSIDE STANDS 
Farmers who are adding a litthk r 
incomes by running roadside stand r 
the sale of vegetables, fruit and her 
v 


farm products will be interested 








magazine, The Farmer-Salesman, ibs 
lished by Tom Delohery, 817 Exchange 
avenue, Chicago. This monthly : ga- 
zine deals directly with the prob < 
the farmer who is also a merchant Mt 
Delohery is the author of the sta! lard 
book on the subject and has che ked up 
very closely on successful practicé n 
this field in the middle-west. 

“We take you now to Washingt a 
phrase familiar to the many liste of 
the National Farm and Home 10" 
broadcast every weekday from the © hr 
cago studios of the N. B. C Yet ew 
people realize the engineering feat S 
volved in this seemingly simple operation. 
Three cities, Chicago, New York nd 
Washington, must be perfectly die 
nated over thousands of miles of © be 
all in the space of from one to two ece 
onds, 
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s COUNTRY AIR 








Aha! _ ree Sunday paper carried a full- 

e ad today for butter! Just wait—tt 
4 be on radio, too, some day. Butter 
will be 


as rais- 


talking points 
sealing-wax. 


as many 


has just 
4 soap or 


oranges, 


enthusiastic 





I can’t seem to get very 
over Rudy Vallee. To me he sounds as 
tho he were singing thru his nose, or else 
that his tonsilectomy wasn’t a _ plete 
euccess. I suppose I'm too old-fashioned 
¢ too happily married oer si mething to 
no thrilled by his “velvet voice. rhe 
vying I like most about him is the mod- 
ok rather hesitating voice in which he 
makes his announcements, Hows ver, if 
vou like his style, try wow, WOC, 
WDAF, WTMJ, WHAS, KOA, KSD or 
KSTP, at 7:00 p. m., Thursdays. 

qhere is a radio voice that car thrill 
: iowever—a velvet voice if there ever 
vas one; Lay that is the voice of Milton 
1. Cross, N B. C. announcer. Neither the 
marvelous ‘music under George Dilworth 


nor the utterances of Doctor Cadman him- 
elf have any more power to put me In a 
wyerential attitude of mind than the 
roice of Mr. Cross, as he announces the 
00 p. m. N. B. C. Hour of Worship. It 
sas perfect a setting for the Cadman 
Soa as deep organ tones and sunlight 
thru exquisite st: 1ined glass windows is to 
communion service. Mr. the 
announcer, you remember, received 
the Fine Arts award last year. He an- 
munees SO Many programs that are sent 
only to eastern stations. However, he 
; always with the A. & P. Gypsies and 
the Damrosch morning concerts, John S. 
Young does a lot of announcing of fa 
te programs of ours, but he rather both- 
os me. He hurries so, and gives me a 
it of panicky feeling—as tho there might 
»a split-second go to waste somewhere. 
ind if we may believe reports, split- 
eeonds are at a premium around radio 


Cross is 


who 


vor- 


studios 




















And now they’ve jazzed ‘‘Evening Star” 
rom Tannhauser (you'd think Herr Wag- 
nr would turn over in his grave) and 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
Samson and Delilah. (I heard that beau- 
fully and properly done today in the 
Sunday Symphony Hour from WLS.) I 
must admit that the jazz orchestration 
of “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice’” was 
wholly successful. Only why not create 
1 new theme instead of cracking the 
pints of a beloved and lovely classic? 
That's what jazz orchestrations of ex- 
uisite and familiar music seem like to 
mea sort of inquisition, with music on 
the rack, being jerked out of the shape 
in Which it was created. 

But that is more or less why jazz is 
the symbol of the “age,’’ [ presume 

That's what we are doing. We are jerk- 
ourselves out of our previous shape 
d existence by our modern trend of 
g, jazzing ourselves up, so to speak. 

But just as surely as we are expecting 

fand receiving) fine things from this age, 

vill we derive fine music from this jazz 

ta. It is the accenting of the irregular 

leat, skipping or tying notes, that is 
volving a new form of music, and we 
miss the familiar rhythm and melodic ele- 
nents, and in consequence we feel the 
whole thing is off color. But it is no more 
ff color, that is, when it is well and 
wtistically done, than a twelve cylinder 
Tis off color in comparison with a rub- 
ver-tired buggy of former years. 

Red Norvo, xylophone wizard, has just 
sured his hands for $100,000 against 
employment in case of accident or in- 
ry to them. Norvo can play the xylo- 

Mhone with six hammers. (TI get terribly 

taled up with just one sometimes—or is 

‘the nail that won’t stay put?) This 

Mung man is only twenty-one years old, 
ind plays with the National Battery Sym- 

ony Orchestra over KSTP. Do you 

‘er listen to the KSTP players at 4:30 

im, Sundays? 

_ Features of nation-wide interest to 
mers, that will be broadcast in the 
re, are: The annual meeting of the 

ean Institute of Cooperation; the 





Future 
Master 
dD. Cc 


speaking contest of the 
Parmers of America; National 
Par coud banquet at Washington, 





‘“ernational Livestock Exposition, Na- 
“Nal Corn Husking Contest, and the 
Retionss Four-H Club Camp. 

Cheeric (7:00) a. m. daily, woc, 
Wow, WDAF, KSTP) must have been 
= *Pttonally good lately, for several cor- 
_ Pondents have called my attention to 
“ program. I don’t listen to it regu- 
“NY, for, as you’ve no doubt gathered 

how, our dials are set for WOT as 
P ® alloy the children are up and the radio 
alowed to sing forth. I have, how- 


liste ned to “Cheerio”’ 
. i it very much. Like 
» that type, it is best when 
, arly. To those who do not 
implica, that it is just what its name 
_, and it is packed full of inspira- 
and the cheeriest music I ever heard. 
a general feeling of sunlight 


frequently, and 
all broadcasts 
listened to 
know it, 






ere is 





charmed room in which are 
people full of irrepressible joy 
friendly philosophy. And then there 
the birds. Do you know that those 
naries are valued at thousands 


flooding a 
delightful 
and 
are 


of 





> 


ars? 


The States Marine Band will 
the Four-H broadcast 
and Home Hour. An 
important subject that is undergoing a 
government survey at present, will be 
discussed during this hour on April 7, 
Db. C. Mumford. The subject “What 
\bout Corporation Favming?” On April 
8, E. R. Kalmback will talk on “The 
Friendly Birds.” Dr, L. H. Flint will dis- 
the use of mulch paper in garden- 
on April 9. 
heard WIBO announce with 
of call letters to which was 
attached the word ‘‘television.’’ We heard 
during a program of phonograph re- 
Now I ask you what is there 
on a program of recordings? 
If it’s electrical, the operator doesn't 
have to crank up the machine. ... A 
Winterset correspondent writes in to ask 
pick up District School No. 9, at 
m., each night except Thursday 
and Sunday, over KMA. We don't, 
we rarely are able to pick up either 
Shenandoah stations in eastern 
Amos and Andy were insured 
million dollars recently. The poli- 
carried in several different com- 
for no one company would carry 
that much on single risks. ... Pretty ni 
to have a policy like that, but I'll wager 
boys work as hard as you and I 
thought of doing. Fancy pulling their 
and holding a whole nation by it 
several years. One of the boys travels 
ill over New York, just looking and list- 
ening, picking up bits of conversation and 
real life to work into the episodes. The 
other man finds his stuff comes as a 
matter of thinking the thing out. There 
is a story told of a hotel clerk who 
fused to make reservations for them, 
ing that much as he enjoyed the broad- 
asts, it was the policy of their hotel 
never to take in neg It's hard to 
believe that two white boys could get 
typical logic 
The talking mot 
future, with sound, motion and 
perspective, with television, may make 
miniature theaters of 26,000,000 homes in 
the United States. President Hoover 
will pay a tribute to the medical profes- 
sion at 11:00 a. m., April 8, over WEAF 
and associated stations. The program 
will be to European stations also. 


United 
play April 5 during 
‘ r National Farm 


by 





ing, 


Have 
another 


you 


set 


cordings. 
be 


to seen 


even 


we 
7:00 DP. 
be- 
cause 
of the 
Iowa. 
lor a 
eles are 


panies, 


those 
ever 


line for 


re- 
say- 
oes, 


ind tones 


picture of 


across, 


the 


such negro 
ion 


color, 


sent 
that she 
Ames 


from Gowrie writes 
the morning m«sical from 
ause it brings her nearer her in 
school there. She told him that she could 
“see” him going into the classrooms 
the chimes struck eight. But she’s had 
to reconstruct her image, for her son tells 
her “all wet,” for he’s “hot-footing 
it across the campus at that time.” This 
gracefully expresses the feeling 


\ woman 
enjoys 


Toe son 


as 


she’s 


woman 


Wwe all should hold in regard to radio when 
she says, “Why should anyone need to 
eriticize what someone else enjoys?’ Cer- 
tainly, radio does furnish variety. She 
notes a lack of good band music, ap- 
plauds the Davey Tree Hour (Sundays, 
1:00 p. m., WoC, WOW, KSD, WDAF, 
WENR), and is glad for the people who 
do not like chain programs, that there is 
something on the dials that they can en- 
joy. That's what I call a proper spirit! 
A FARM WOMAN. 


SEND TELEVISION SIGNAL 20,000 
MILES 


For the first time in history, according 
to officials of the General Electric Com- 
pany, a television signal was transmitted 
over a distance of 20,000 miles recently. 

The experiment was conducted by Dr. 
E. F. Alexanderson, staff scientist of the 





General Electric Company, who transmit- 
ted the signal from W2XAF, the com- 
pany’s experimental short wave station 
here, to VK2ME, at Sydney, <Australia. 
The signal was received in Australia and 
re-broadcast, being picked up again at 
Schenectady. 

A pattern, about a foot square, was the 
figure transmitted. The original pattern 
had very sharp outlines, but the image 
received, after traveling 20,000 miles, was 
said to be “fuzzy’’ in outline. 


NOVEL PROGRAM WELCOMED BYRD 
Many listeners who have grown 
tomed to international relays of programs 


accuse 


from Germany, England and Holland, en- 
joyed a new experience recently when 
they heard conversations carried on be- 
tween Schenectady, N. Y.; Dunedin, New 
Zealand; Wellington, New Zealand, and 
Sydney, Australia, in the longest talking 
cireuit ever established, 

The occasion was the welcome of Rear 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd by Adolphe S. 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times. 
The epochal broadcast was initiated by 
the General Electric Company as a climax 
to over a year of special fortnightly pro- 
grams transmitted to the Byrd expedi- 
tion. 
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Excessive repair bills are as unnecessary 
as they are expensive. They can be avoided 
— your hard-earned profits can be kept 
intact —if you use Cities Service Oil and 
Gasolene in your farm equipment. 


Your car, your truck, your tractor and 
other pieces of machine ‘ry will be kept 
constantly in service if C ities Service Oil 
is the oil in the crankease. This sturdy, 
rich, full-bodied lubricant is built for real 
heavy duty service. It stands up and pro- 
tects long after inferior oils have thinned 
out and broken down. 








Cities Service Gasolene is a powerful, 
clean-burning gasolene that gives extra 
miles on the read and extra hours of 
service in the field. 


For powerful, economical and dependable 
operation you will find Cities Service Oils 
and Gasolene an unbeatable combination. 


Cities Service Radio Concerts, Fridays 
& P. -N. B.C. network, 33 stations, 
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| Let the pe ite ‘rtisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead form 

your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purehase are not 

advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases, 


Before the Dirt 
Begins to Fly... 
See Your Druggist 











PRING is not entirely as the poets pic- 
it. 
unfortunately, spring means something 


ture Any homemaker knows that, 





besides 
Naturally, 
topic for a sonnet. 


twittering birds and budding 
getting rid of winter’s dirt is no 


flowers. 


It is just a disagreeable task that 
must be done. 

UT, before you start the dirt to flying, 
Here again, you will find he has effec- 


see your 
druggist. 
cleaning solu- 


tively anticipated your needs. Soaps, 


tions, waxes, polishes—and a variety of other neces- 
sities, which, while they will not make spring house- 
cleaning a pleasure, at least make it easier to do a 
good job. 
ND, remember, everything you buy at the drug 
store represents more than just the purchase of 
at a fair price. It’s actually 
a contribution to a community institution, one that 


dependable merchandise 


renders a vital service—a form of service you would 








© 1930,C.A.Co. = miss decidedly if it were not always available. 







An advertisement sponsored by the lowa Druggists Association 
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LET IT RAIN 


Columbian Stand- 
ard Binder Twine 
is smooth, even, 
strong and will tie 
the full number of 
bundles. It is es- 
pecially prepared 
against damage 
by insects. At all 
dealers. 





No costly delays when the weather 


is bad—No need 


to worry about keeping this rope dry. Every strand 
is water-proofed and weather-proofed. 


For strength, durability, water-proofing and flexibility 


—You can depend on Columbian. 


Look for the red and blue marks on the outside of 
sizes 4" diameter and larger, or untwist an end of 
any size and you'll find the Columbian ‘“‘Tape- 


Marker” guarantee. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE 
Auburn—“The Cordage City’”—N 
Branches: New York * Philadelphia * Boston - 


OLUMBIAN 


TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA 


ROPE 








ind of De Sote Condensed Buttcr- 
milk mixed with water makes 4 gals. of pig 
slop. For poultry feed, use one lb.to3 gals. 
water. Keeps fresh. Satisf és teed 
De Soto Greamery & Prod. Go., Minneapolis, Mian, 













mick- Deerin 


QUARANTEEO ROPE 
mace @Y COLUMBIAN ROPE CO.aveurn, wy. @ 


ASK FOR “COLUMBIAN” TAPE-MARKED ROPE 


COMPANY 


ew York 
Chicago + New Orleans 








at 





TRACTOR-DRIVEN 


Cut twenty to thirty acres a | 
day. Models for use with McCor- 
i 10-20, 
son, Caterpillar 10 & 15, 
United and other tractors. 
Write for particulars. 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Ford- 
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penny spent. 
arise on 





Reading the 
Advertisements 


tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every 
A dozen needs 
your farm 


is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money other- 
wise thrown away. 
as little as twenty-five cents a 
week — perhaps a hundred 
dollars a single purchase. 


Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead ee 











equal and 
making & guarantee th 


every 


week. Knowing which ma- Protects cows from fies all day. 
| ° ° ] l } ° } Kills flies instantly. 
chine, which tools, which — lice, mites, other its. 
° e ° t does not taint the ik. 
automobile, which suite of oa es 


of a fly spray dares make. 


UMPROVED DAIRYMEN’S “FLY-KIL” 


S . : This time-proven effective *Fly-Kil" ts sold only 

furniture which cooking fuel by our own representatives, one of whom will be 
° glad to demonstrate on your herd on your own place 

and tell you about our remarkable guarantee. 







Prorecr! 


Your Cows 
Against FLIES 


Now / _ 


IMPROVED DAIRYMEN’S “FLY-KIL” 


has been the most effective fy killer and repellent 
known for over 10 years. Itis 
its proven effectiveness justifies us in 


itions Later 


today without an 


at no other manufacturer 





For men who are 

Perhaps tions an unusually 
is offered to 

which there is a 





able to demonstrate and follow instruc- 


sell a guaranteed product for 
big market. 
selling plan at once. 


willing to work hard, 
attractive proposition 


Write for 











“FLY-KIL’’ DIVISION, 
Wiltheim Lubrication Co. 


Est. 1899 
2361 Hampden Ave., 


St. Paul, Minn. 








When writing 
mention this 











advertisers, 





please 


paper. 

















IOWA 
Central—Tama County, Mar, 24—As the 
month of March draws to a close, the 
weather man, with a broad smile of sun- 


shine, gives us the hint that spring is 
near. Some work in the fields has start- 
ed—the disking of corn stalks and the 


This week some farmers 
are planning to start seeding. The seed- 
ings of clover have wintered well, and 
prospects look favorable for another year 
of clover hay. Livestock in good condi- 
tion. Markets. are low; corn 64 cents, oats 
35 cents, eggs 20 cents, cream 36 cents, 
top butcher hogs are down to $9.75.—L. 
Dolezal. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Mar. 24—Field 
work has started here; some farmers are 
plowing sod, some disking stalks, prepar- 
ing for sowing oats. The soil is almost 
too dry for plowing easily. Fine weather 
for early pigs and baby chicks, and from 
reports both are doing well. Roads have 
been favorable most of the winter. Much 
lime being used and more fertilizer or- 
dered than last year. Eggys plentiful, and 
selling at 21 to 18 cents per dozen. Seed 
corn testing only fair. Fruit outlook good 
at present.—Fred Schepers. 

Northern—Floyd County, Mar, 24—It is 
27 above zero this morning. The markets 
at present are: Heavy hens 18 cents, 
Leghorns 13 cents, cockerels 17 cents, eggs 
22 and 18 cents. Are paying 36 cents for 
cream at stations; creamery is paying 39 
cents for butterfat. No field work done 
yet.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Mar, 24— 
We have been having a week of rather 
stormy weather. Very little oats sown, 
Some plowing done. Wheat badly dam- 
aged by dry weather and winds. A large 
acreage of corn will be put in this year. 
Considerable land being cleared of brush 
and stumps. Plenty of hay. Corn selling 
to feeders at 81 to 90 cents for fair qual- 
ity. Prospects for a good crop of pigs and 
lambs. Eggs 20 cents, cream 35 cents.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Mar. 
25—Some oats have been seeded, but not 
much. Winter wheat and rye have come 
thru the winter in nice shape and look 
fine. We have had no rain to speak of 
this spring; the ground is in nice shape; 
yards are dry, making it nice for the 
stock. Quite a few young pigs are com- 
ing, with about average luck. Hogs $9.60, 
corn 67 cents, oats 38 cents, eggs 21 cents, 
butter 38 cents.—C. Laydon. 

Southern—Marion County, Mar. 24—Our 
fine, warm weather was interrupted to- 
day by rain and mushy snow, with tem- 
perature below freezing. A great deal of 
plowing has been done. The ground is in 
fine condition for plowing. Winter wheat 
and rye are starting up rapidly. There 
are smaller stocks of corn here, with 
much more local feeding than a year ago, 
—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Story County, Mar. 18—After 
the wonderful spring and summer weath- 
er, the snow Monday was very unwel- 
come. Sunday, the mercury was above 
80. Our Farm Bureau women held their 
annual get-together and play-day at Ne- 


plowing of sod, 


vada, March 17, for the whole county. 
This is the first time the families have 
been invited. Tractors have been run- 
ning almost day and night, getting the 
plowing done. Farmers cleaning oats, 
grading and testing seed corn, building 


fences, making hog houses and lots, de- 
lousing and dehorning where needed, 
Some parts of the county are having the 
T. B. test, with hardly any reactors, 
Many incubators are set, but more women 
than usual are buying chicks ready 
hatched or having them custom hatched, 
Low prices of poultry and eggs are dis- 
couraging many, Corn prices worry farm- 
ers who have held their corn. Corn 53% 
cents, oats 32 cents, hogs $9.50, cream 38 
to 41 cents, eggs 16 to 24 cents. Lots of 
young pigs and lambs.—Mrs. E, O, Rob- 
Inson, 


NEBRASKA 
South-Central—Gage County, Mar. 19— 
We had nice warm weather last week, 
followed by .60 of an inch of rain with 


a thunderstorm; the rain turned to snow 
Monday, with frost last night. Ground 
all prepared for oats, and in very good 
shape, but none sown yet. Wheat is look- 
ing fine, but the price is going to pieces— 


only 8 cents. Corn 62 cents, hogs $8.25. 
Quite a few spring pigs coming.—Jacob 
Claasen, 

MISSOURI 


Mar. 22—Field 
Soil condi- 
plowing for 

Low tem- 


Central—Pettis County, 
activities are being pushed. 
tions are unsurpassed, and 
corn is making good progress. 
peratures are retarding oats and gardens, 
would be helped by frequent 

Aside from melted snows in 
there has been no precipita- 
in December.—W. D. Wade. 


Pastures 
showers. 
February, 
tion since late 


KANSAS 
North-Central—Smith County, Mar. 17 
—Snappy March weather, but not cold, 


A large acreage of oats sown this spring 
ng, 


and ground in fine shape. Wheat ig 
growing nicely. Cows and chickens are 
doing finely, and farmers are paying their 
bills as they go. Potato planting in full 
blast. Cream higher at 35 cents, eggs 21 
cents.—Harry Saunders. 7 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Mar. 18, 
The ground is frozen this week Last 
week field work was getting general, and 
some wheat was seeded. March has been 
very dry. Wheat 90 cents, corn 54 ents, 
oats 32 cents, barley 40 cents, flax $2.60, 
butterfat 35 cents, eggs 18 cents.—Chas, 
H. Carlson. 





INDIANA 


Northeastern—La Grange County, Mar, 
24—Spring arrived with 12 degrees below 
freezing and 22 degrees below freezing the 
next day. Had a thunder shower last 
night and things look fresh this morning, 
Farmers are busy cultipacking their 
wheat and sowing clover. Wheat looks 
good. Quite a few are plowing for oats, 
Lambs arriving; every one reporting good 
luck with them. Our new condensery 
starts taking in milk April 1. Farm Bu- 
reau has put in two gasoline supply tanks 
and is running four trucks, delivering gag 
to the farmers. Eggs 23 cents.—E. W, 
Armstrong. 





RUBBER ROADS 


That in the future there is a good 
chance of rubber surfaced roads, is the 
opinion of H. W. Newman, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. He says: ‘The 
experiments in the use of rubber blocks 
for roads and pavements are of great 
interest to rubber manufacturers and to 
advocates and promoters of highway en- 
gineering. Altho rubber roadways have 
gone beyond the experimental stage, they 
are not so common in the United States 


as in the United Kingdom, but if they 
prove successful and their popularity 
increases, the manufacture of rubber 


blocks for streets and sidewalks will open 
a new and lucrative field for the rubber 
industry thruout the world. Since 1870, 
when rubber was used to pave the court- 
yard of the St. Pancras station, in Lon- 
don, England, developments have been 
gradual, but at present rubber roadways 
have been laid not only in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, but not- 
ably in Ceylon, the Straits Settlement 
and France. Many arguments, both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, on the use of 
rubber for road building, have been pre- 
sented by engineers, economists ari 
er more or less interested groups. The 
first and the most serious objection has 
been the cost of production. The price 
of crude rubber—rather unstable for some 
time—has ranged from 15 cents to $1.21 
per pound in recent years. But since the 
repeal of the British rubber restriction, 
in November, 1928, the market price of 
crude rubber has been for the most part 
less than 20 cents. It is claimed that 
rubber roadways in the long run are more 
economical than other roads, particularly 
for their lasting qualities. Reports are 
published that the rubber roadway still 
down in the St. Pancras station has only 
worn three-sixteenths of an inch in fifty- 
nine years. Other enthusiasts assert 
that a rubber street subject to the heav- 
iest traffic will last probably twenty or 
more years and ultimately will prove 4 
saving to the tax-payer.” 


me 





CAMPAIGN TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS 


In nation-wide surveys conducted by 
the Institute of Makers of Explos! 
over a period of three years, it has been 
discovered that of the approximately 500 
injuries that occur to children as the 
sult of playing with blasting caps, 4 large 
number of them are the result © 
dents in rural communities. 

The surveys show that the hands and 


S, 





re- 


¢ ci- 
accel 


eyes receive most of the injuries, 4 ‘aa 
jority of the accidents resulting in th 
loss of these members, and that the Vic- 


tims in most cases found the caps in 
lofts, wood sheds and in farm ho 
where they had been brought by careles 
persons, 








The institute is conducting 4 alee 
wide campaign in an effort to vanes 
these accidents, and warns all persons 
whose duty it is to handle explosives, 
that blasting caps should be placed In 
safe places—out of the reach of chil- 
dren. The cap contains fulminat of 
mercury, one of the most powerful wee 
plosives: known to man, and it Is ©a* 7 
exploded by heat, friction or a Blow. al 
plosions have been known to tear habw" 
and feet entirely off and put both eyes 
out. Bodily injuries from flying part’ od 
of caps have been known to cause D'00 
»oOisONn, 

See saddest cases on record 18 


One of the , reall 
that of a deaf and dumb boy in Arkansas 
who, in 1926, suffered the loss of bot 
eyes from an_ explosion which resuite 
from playing with a blasting cap. 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











How Old Mr. Tree Toad 


of all the puzzling things over which 
peter Rabbit had sat and thought and 
wondered until the brains in that funny 
little head of his were topsy-turvy, none 
were more puzzling than the fact that 
Sticky -Toes the Tree Toad could climb. 
Often, Peter had watched him climb up 
the trunk of a tree or jump from one 
pranch to another, and then thought of 
old Mr. Toad, own cousin to Sticky-Toes, 
and of Grandfather Frog, another own 
cousin, Who couldn’t climb at all, and 
wondered how it had all come about that 
one cousin could climb and be just as 
much at home in the trees as the birds, 
while the others couldn’t climb at all. 

He had it on his mind one morning 
when he met Old Mr. Toad solemnly hop- 
ping down the Lone Little Path, Right 
then and there, Peter resolved to ask Old 
Mr. Toad. “Good morning, Mr. Toad,” said 
Peter politely. ‘Have you a few minutes 
to spare?” 

Old Mr. Toad hopped into the shade of 
a big mullein leaf. “I guess so, if it is 
anything important,” said he. “Phew! 
Hot, isn’t it? I simply can’t stand the 
sun. Now what is it that you’ve got on 
your mind, Peter?” 

Peter hesitated a minute, for he wasn’t 
at all sure that Old Mr. Toad would think 
the matter sufficiently important for him 
to spend his time in story-telling. Then 
he blurted out the whole matter and how 
he had puzzled and puzzled and puzzled 
why Sticky-Toes was able to climb when 
none of the rest of the Toad family could. 
Old Mr. Toad chuckled. . 

“Looking for a story, as usual, I see, 
said he. ‘‘You ought to go to Grandfather 
Frog for this one, because Sticky-Toes is 
really a Frog and not a Toad. But we 
are all cousins, and I don’t mind telling 
you about Sticky-Toes, or rather about 
his great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather 
—who was the first of the family ever to 
climb a tree. You see, it is all in the 
family, and I am very proud of my fam- 
ily, which is one of the very oldest.” 

Peter settled himself comfortably and 
prepared to listen. Old Mr. Toad snapped 
up a foolish spider who came too near, 
and then cleared his throat. 

“Once on a time,” he began, “when Old 
Mother Nature made the first land and 
the first trees and plants, the Toads and 
the Frogs were the first to leave the 
water to see what dry land was like. The 
Toads, being bolder than the Frogs, went 
il over the new land, while the Frogs 
kept within jumping distance of the water 
—just as Grandfather Frog does to this 
day. There was one Frog, however, who, 
seeing how bravely and boldly the Toads 
went forth to see all that was to be seen 
in the new land, made up his mind that 
he, too, would see the Great World. He 
was the smallest of the Frogs, and his 
friends and relatives warned him not to 
g0, saying that he would come to no 
good end 

“But he wouldn’t listen to their dismal 
croakings, and hurried after the Toads. 
Being able to make longer jumps than 
they could, he soon caught up with them, 
and they all journeyed on together. The 
Toads were so pleased that one of their 
cousins was brave enough to join them 
that they made him very welcome and 
treated him as one of themselves, so that 
they soon got to thinking of him as a 
Toad and not as a Frog at all. 

“Now the Toads soon found that Old 


Mother Nature was having a hard time 
fo make plants grow, because as fast as 
they came up, they were eaten by in- 


Sects. You see, she had so many things 
to attend to in those days when the 
World was young that she had to leave 
4great many things to take care of them- 
selves and get along the best “they could, 
and it was this way with the plants. It 
Was then that the great idea came to 
my great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather 
and he called all the Toads together and 
Proposed that they help Old Mother Na- 
ture by catching the bugs and worms that 
Were destroying the plants. 

Little Mr. Frog, who had been adopted 
by the Toads, was one of the most eager 


eee 


Found Out How to Climb 


to help, and he was busy every minute. 
After a while, the Toads had caught most 
of the bugs and worms on the ground and 
within reach, and the plants began to 
grow. But when the plants got above 
the reach of the Toads, the bugs and the 
worms were safe once more and began 
to multiply so that the plants suffered 
and stopped growing. You see, there were 
no birds in those days to help. One day, 
little Mr. Frog sat under a bush on which 
most of the leaves had been eaten. He 
saw a worm eating a leaf on one of the 
lower branches. It was quite a way-above 
his head. It worried him. He kept his 
eyes on that worm and thought and 
thought until his head ached. At last 
he got an idea. ‘I wonder,’ he thought, 
‘if I jump as hard as I can, if I can catch 
that fellow. I'll try it. It will do no harm 
to try.’ ” 


(Concluded next week) 





For Boy Corn Growers 


Boys, here’s a tip on the corn yield 
contest. This contest was announced on 
page 8 of last week’s issue. You will re- 
member that the point about this contest 
is that the boys whose corn outyields 
that of their dads the most will be the 
winners. Of course, the cost of fertilizers 
and manuring must be taken into consid- 
eration, 

All you need to do is pick out a strip 
in the field where the soil is uniform and 
wide enough to plant twenty rows. Be 
sure it has had no strips of manure ap- 
plied in the last five years in a way that 
would make it a spotted field. Manure 
one end of the field where these rows are 
to be, back into the field about one hun- 
dred feet, or farther if you choose. Apply 
limestone, complete fertilizer, phosphate 
or any commercial application to a strip 
about the same length on the other end 
of the field where the rows will come out, 

Keep a record of the number of loads 
of manure hauled out, and the cost of the 
commercial application, together with a 
record of the area covered in each case, 
Purchase enough seed to plant ten rows 
across the field. Place the purchased 
seed in one of the planter boxes and 
leave the home selected seed in the other, 
By picking one hundred hills from six 
spots in the test plot this fall, you will 
have a chance to make fifteen compari- 
such as purchased against 
home grown seed, value of manure and 
fertilizer, comparison of the value of 
manure and fertilizer, effect of manure on 
purchased seed and home grown seed, ete, 

Here’s another tip—the contest is all in 
your favor, for you will have five chances 
to improve dad’s corn yield if he does not 
use fertilizer or apply manure to the en- 
tire farm. 

These five methods are: Fertilizing his 
corn, fertilizing the purchased seed vari- 
ety, purchasing a better yielding strain 
without using fertilizer or manure, ap- 
plying manure to the purchased seed va- 
riety, and applying manure to the home 
grown variety. 

Be careful in the selection of the seed 
that you purchase, The corn yield con- 
test is the best means of identifying vari- 
eties of corn that are high yielding. Select 
varieties that are adaptable to your lo- 
eality. 

There is no rule to guide you in the se- 
lection of fertilizer. What might be suc- 
cessful on one farm might be a failure 
adjoining farm, depending upon 
the fertility of the respective farms. A 
study of the soil on your own farm will 
be the best guide in the purchase of fer- 
tilizer. 

There is a lot of pleasure to be derived 
from a contest of this kind. Beating dad 
is a lot of fun, especially if you have a 
chance at some valuable prizes for doing 
it. Sign your name to the accompanying 
enrollment blank, and receive full partic- 
ulars in regard to the contest. Full de- 
tails on the prizes offered will be given 
next week. 
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teenth birthday, and am no 


area covered with fertilizer. 


My name is: 


ENTER CORN CONTEST 


lease enroll me in the Boys’ Corn Yield Contest. 

| jbl nineteen years of age. I agree to keep an 
te record of the number of loads 
ire and report the area covered with manure, 
amount, kind and cost of fertilizer used and to measure and report the 
Please send me full instructions, 


I have passed my four- 


of manure used on the plot and to 
I agree to keep a record 





Address: 


(Print name plainly) 








(Print address plainly) 
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Minneapolis, Minn.; 


be sure to 


41930 NEW IDEA 


see the 


the ONLY Spreader with 
the Automatic Feed Safety 


T is characteristic that NEW 


IDEA should in- 


vent and perfect the trouble-preventing Automatic 


Feed Safety, just as it has led t 


crowding 


Before th 


The §& 
Lime Spreading 
Attachment ° 


Turns any Model 8 NEW IDEA into a 
perfect one-man Lime Spreader. No 
shoveling back of load, no dusty labor, 
Controlled feeds, 14¢ 


see the 1 


er wit 


to 5 tons per acre. 
Large capacity. At- carry a ful 
tached in 30 minutes, breakage. 


he way in so many 


other spreader improvements. This new device, found 
only on the 1930 NEW 
IDEA, automatically shuts 


off the feed when you stop 
the beaters. It prevents accidental 


of the load into the cyl- 


inders, with consequent annoy- 
ance, delays and breakage. 


e Spring rush begins, be 


sure to drop in at your dealer’s and 


930 NEW IDEA — not 


erro itis the only spread- 
the Automatic Feed Safety, 
but because it is the finest spreader 
and the best value that your money 
can buy. All NEW IDEA Spreaders 


l year’s guarantee against 


See your dealer or write for circular 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


Spreaders, Two-Row Corn Pickers, Husker-Shredders, 
Transplanters, Corn Shellers, Portable Elevators, 


Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 


Engines 

BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa.; Madison, Wis.; Kansas City, Mo.; Syracuse, 

N. Y.; Jackson, Mich.; Moline, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Oakland, Calif.; Omaha, Nebr. 

Factories at COLDWATER, OHIO 





and SANDWICH, ILL. 


With this machine you can’t 
jam the feed or run the load 
into the idle cylinders 











Wallace and Bre 


corn wisdom from seed 
including studies of prod 
and prices. Here are ju 


History 
Cost of Corn Producti 
Marketing Corn. 


Ability. 
Controlling Insects an 
Corn Economics. 
If you are anxious to 
increase your corn profi 
! want this book. Just eli} 
below or mail a postal « 





POSTPAID 


ba toa 


OD) En 
(C0 Send 






















. . « a Storehouse of every-day in- 
formation for modern corn farmers. 
ae 362 pages of simply 


the twenty-five chapter headings: 
and Importance of Corn. 


Judging and Testing for Vielding 


Price—$2.50 


(Please be sure to check proper square.) 








£0.8.Factory 





ssman 





written 
to harvest, 
uction costs 
st a few of 





d Diseases, 
Ne WALLACE 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


control and 
ts, you will 
» the coupon 
ard. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Gentlemen: Mail me a copy 
of “Corn and Corn Growing.” 


Name..... 


eee RESET OEE EEHEEEEE 


Address... ccscccccceccscecececscsecese 


closed find my remittance for $2.50. 
Cc. O. D. 


ees nateer 


prs rescore 


ae 
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The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 





each whole number, 





ad. Thus, “—. L. Wires’ 





SCHEDULE OF RATES| 





Werds Number Snowetinns 
oe 2 3 4 , A xy 
3.00'$ 4.50/$ 6.00}$10.50)$16. 50 
3.30! 4.95} 6.60) 11.55] 18.15 
3.60' 5 40! 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
3.90} 5.85) 7.80) 13.65) 21.45 
4.20 6.30 8.40) 14.70) 23.10 
4.50| 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
4.80| 7.20' 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
5.10' 7.65] 10.20) 17.85) 28.05 
5.40} 8.10) 10.80} 18.90} 29.70 
5.70} 8.55) 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
6.00' 9.00! 12.00) 21.00} 33.00 
6.30} 9.45) 12.60 ope 34.65 
_6. 60! 9.90) 13 20) 3.10 36.30 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


BARRED BOG K BROILERS 
viun e poultry-dressed 
r inf formation. ete 


Hemman © 19 South 








AND OTHER_ POUL- 

d firm having 67 years 

experience hat it w poultry Write today for prices 
and ta C. H. Wear & C Ss i Water Mat 
TOP MARKET PRICES ALW AYS PREMIUM 
for quality tive ans dre ssed fy veal. Write 


for tags and price Estab 


H 
lished 1863, 8 Soler Market 


CHIC ‘AGO BUTCHERS PACK 

*eoria St., Chicago Commission 

veal, eggs and butter Highest 
Returns mailed same day 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED 
veal, rabbits Highest possible 

Write for information and tags Drake 

field, 940 Fulton St., Chicago 

COTG LE ~QOMMISSION co 1154 ne w 
dolph St., Chicago Established 1873 

your poultry, veal, eggs lop price 

lay of arrival 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
vea l-eggs Furnish coops on request s 

Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago Established 

1890 


HIGHEST PRICES. 
veal! A. F. Heidke 
ket, Chicago 





GC oO , 216-222 
a specialty. 
Poultry prices ob- 
tained 
POULTRY, 
prices paid. 


& Bon- 
RAN 
3 Ship us 
Remittance 


POULTRY- 
Fulton Mar- 


FOR LIVE 
& Sons, 845 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN > 


T FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY 
and straw and ne 














returns. Ship John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Rye 
straw wanted 
GERMAN SHEPHERD AND ENGLISH SHEP- 
herd cross, 4 mos., blacks and wolf grays, males 
and spayed females, &7 The kind that make real 
farm dogs. &7 buys pedigreed German Police pups, 
any coler. Strongheart breeding Sunnyside Ken- 
nels, Reinbeck, Lowa 
PEPIGREED COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS 
“ox Terriers, large and toy type Pups and 
wn stock Hillcrest Kennels, R. No. 2, Water- 
oo, Lowa 





PEPIGREED TOY BOSTON BULL TERRIF RS. 
Pops £20; bred females to $40 Write 
se wents. Sunnyside Kenne Reinbeck, Towa 









SELLING CHEAP, BEAUTIFUL WHITE COL- 

lie pups, alse trained Shepherd cattle dogs 4 
Isaksen, Springfield, Minn 

CHINCHILLAS he 

CHING HILL A BRED FEMALES 84.75 TO 

B5.75;: pedigree Arthur Miehel, Springbrook, 





Iowa 











ua _ COLLIES ¥ 4 
OOLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers companions, Te- 
liable guards Prices me und satisfaction 
naranteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa 
BEAUTIFUL COLLIE ANI) ENGLISH SHEP- 
herd puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 
Minn 
ENGLISH enerueaes ve 
SUNNYSIDE KE INNE LS SPECIA TOW. A 3 
most reliable kennel Sold over a 000 dogs in 
4 years We specialize in s 1 le & huys 
genuine English Shepherd pups, 2 to 3 mos., large 
type. natural heelers 25) pups choose from; 
state color 7 partly trained Shepherds $10 each 


Will ship C. O. D Sunnyside Rennels, Reinbeck, 


owa 





FOX TERRIERS 


SUNNYSIDE KENNELS SPECIALS s6 BUYS 

Fox Terrier pups, natural rater males and 
spayed females, white with black markings. small 
type Bred females, S15 State Fox Terrier 
wants 30 to choose from Sunnyside Kennels, 
teimbeck, Towa 


~ @REAT DANES 


PEDIGREED GREAT DANE, WONDERFUL IN 

dividual, male, merle color, 18 mo., large type 
Car, also house broke Friendly with children 
$20 buys him Will ship Cc. O. D Sunnyside 
Kennels, Reimbeck, Towa 


GERMAN POLICE — 


GERMAN POLICE PUPS, 8&5 
wood He iton, We ebster Iowa 


EDUCATIONAL 


“eae AUCTION SCHOOLS " " 
BE_AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-8100 DATLY 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
receive Home Study Course free Reppert’s Auction 
Scheol, Box 32, Dec atur, Ind 
AUCTIONEER RING LEARNED 
auction sayings $2; joker $1 
Colle ze, Kansas City. 
SARGENT’S INTERNATIONAL 
Term soon. Mail courses 


School. 
FARM LANDS 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon Crop 
Parment or 7 Free literature; mention 
34 Northern Pacific Rail- 

Paul, Minn. 


AND $8. EL- 





QUICKLY. 200 
Ameriean Auction 





AUCTION 
a Oe. 








way, St. 





words and ‘Des Moines, 
CG. ©. D. 


If you have not advertised with us recently, 
own protection. One should be your banker 
avoid delay, 


Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
initial and sign as a word 
is counted as three words 
Iowa,’ _ two words 
counts as three words. R. D. 4 counts 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten } ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. 
be sure to give two references. 
and the 
send letters of recommendation with your order. 


Minimum, $1.50 for’ each insertion.- Count 
Count your name and address as part of the 








“226 Ww. 21st St.” is counted as four 





$1 and $155.50 both count as one word. 
as four words and R. 4 as twe. Ads must 





This is for your 
other some _ responsible business man. To 
Write or print your ad plainly. 





— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


HAY 

















FARM LANDS 


THE GREAT NORTHERN “RAILWAY. SERVES 

an agricultural empire in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Montana where opportunities abound for 
small farmers or large operators to rent or purchase 
at the lowest prices and best terms of many years. 
Profits are insured by diversified crops and live- 
stock raising. Idaho, Washington and Oregon offer 
opportunities n low priced cutover land, high pro- 
ducing irrigated land or small suburban tracts near 
large cities, for general farming, dairying, fruit or 
poultry Mild climate Write for free Zone of 
Plenty book with — information. _Low home- 
seekers’ rates E. Leedy, Dept. 107, St. Paul, 
Minn 
CROP PAYMENTS. PURCHASE LIKE | RENT. 

ow cost production is the basis of livestock and 
dairy suecess in Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, Sweet clover and alfalfa are the easiest 
crops to grow. They are the most valuable forage 
for livestock, high in protein, the basis of animal 
growth and milk production. Northwest farmers 





ire increasing alfalfa and sweet clover on their 
low priced lahd. Soil requires no lime or special 
treating Write for free book on Zone of Plenty 
1 C. Leedy, Dept. 207, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Panl, Minn Low homeseekers’ rates 

IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 


ern Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 

by bank. Write John _S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. S 

CANADA Pad 

OWNER OF T RAC TOR MAY BI LAND IN 

Canada at $15 per acre without any down pay- 




















ment. Write 1 B15 ’ ai ioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
7 1owa 
STOCK FARM, 427 os TERN PLYM- 

outh county, located 14 miles from Sioux City 
stock yards Taken under foreclosure Sell $65 
per acre, give good terms. Keenan & Clarey, Min- 
ne ‘polis, . Minn. = 
FOR t SALE —640 ACRES 1% i € WEST OF 

Terrill, Towa Well improved. 75 acres alts alfa, 
75 acres red clover. Write W. M. euteon, Lock 
Rox H, 1, Chicago, ml. 

MINNESOTA 





PROSPER IN MINNESOTA—RICH SOIL AND 
plenty of moisture aid crops and pastures here. 
Improved and unimproved land at low prices, easy 
terms. Healthful climate, good schools, churches. 
towns, creameries—and 10,000 lakes. 
nesota farm products worth $663,868 ,000 Share 
in this wealth. rite today for free book. 
Thousand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Assn., 1501 
University Ave., Dept. 503, St. Paul, Minn. 


MINNESOTA OFFERS YOU FINE IMPROVED 

farms at bargain prices. Small payments down, 
38 years to pay balance at 5% per cent. Don't 
miss this chance to own a home. Write us today 
and we will tell yon how it can be done. State of 
Minnesota, Department of Rural Credit, 610 Hamm 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 


DAIRY AND ALFALFA 
and highway map free 
Wadena, Minn. 




















“FARMS. NEW LIST 
Murray's Land Office, 








missoURi 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI FARMS—WE OWN 

and offer for sale a few farms containing 160 up 
to 900 acres, suitable for fruit, grain and all kinds 
of stock; short, mild winters; long, pleasant sum- 
mers: clear, pure water: good for homes or invest- 
ment Low prices, easy terms. Z. Murray, 
Springfield, Mo 








WISCONSIN a 
FULLY IMPROVED DATRY FARMS—-LOCATED 
im well developed dairy section. Buildings wired 
for electricity; running water; modern im every re- 





spect Several 80 and 120 acre farms; one large 
500 acre farm, all under cultivation. Fruit or- 
chard with each farm; built by wealthy man for 


Forced to sell at big sacri- 
a real bargain. Ask for 
photos. A Blom, Me- 


demonstration farms 
fice Here is a chance for 
full deseriptions and 





nominee, Mich 

FOR SALE—-IMPROVED FARMS, PRICE 
ranging from &40 to $100 per acre, with easy 

terms Write Stockholm State Bank, Stockholm, 


Wis for partioulars 





LIVESTOCK 





__ JERSEYS ae "ect hare aie 

JERSEY BULLS SOPHIA TORMENTOR 

strain. From heavy producing dams and sires 

whose dams produced 1,020 Ibs. butter. Geo. 
Gaul, Tipton, Towa ee 

FOR SALE—18 MONTHS | REGISTERED JER- 

sey bull; price $75 Theo Matt, t, McGregor, Ia. 

~ RED POLLS . eae 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED RED ~ POLLED 

bulls. Price reasonable Roger Van Evera, R. 


1, Davenport, lowa 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN 








MILKING BULLS—HAVE A 














choice lot of young bulls mostly of serviceable 
age. The right type Good colors. Accredited 
herd. i. A. Nelson, Box 347, Albert Lea, Minn. Minn. 
MILKING SHOR THORN YOUNG COWS. TO 
freshen; producers Bull, heifer calves. Priced 
reasonable. A. E. Eschen, |, Lamont, lIowa, 
BATES MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS, 8 TO 

















14 months old. John F. Currier, Indianola, Ta. 
BATES MILKING SHORTHORN BULL 

Re Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, re 
MILKING STRAIN SHORTHORNS $125 AND 

up. aa _Bros., Elma, Iowa. oh eee 

___ POLLED SHORTHORNS — 

POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS AND COWS 

and heifers for sale. Bulls from one to two years 


old. Address G. R. Peters, Stuart, Towa. 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE. 

Best of breeding and good individuals. Write 
me. Chas. Eichhorn, Atlantic, Towa. 





SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


TWENTY SHORTHORN BULLS 
selections, choicest breeding; priced 
Swearingen Brothers, Hedrick, Towa 


CHESTER WHITES 


CHESTER WHITE FALL BOARS, BRED GILTS, 
pedigreed pigs Immune. Good breeding. Carl 
Ruebush, _Good_ Hope, In. 
HAMPSHIRES 
FALL BOARS AND 
Sows and gilts bred for late 
fall farrow; in truek loads or C. O. 
Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS; FAR- 
row March and April; immune. J. J. Newlin, 
7rimes, Towa. 


“EXCELLENT 
reasonable. 




















SPRING YEAR- 
summer or 
dD C. -A. 


CHOICE 











YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS, ALSO MIL RING 
Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iow 


BELGIANS 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED BELGIAN 2-YEAR- 

















old serrel stallion; sound. August Hansen, Sun- 
nyside, Rerrsen, Towa. 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED BELGIAN STAL- 
lien, coming 4, sound, heavy. Ralph Fenn, 
Murray, Towa. 
JACKS 
MAMMOTH JACKS. MUST SELL. CARL J. 
Anderson, Villisca, Towa, R. 4. 
PERCHERONS 


FOR SALE—T WO REGISTE ge PERCHERON 





mares; both blacks. Comin our and nine. 
Priced to sel. J. 0. Hodgson, Recess. Towa. 
PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE OR 
trade. John Henry, Ryan, Towa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEERS 
FRED REPPERT, LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES- 
tate auctioneer Write for dates. Waverly, Ia. 


E. H. THIEMAN, LIVESTOCK AND REAL ES- 
tate auctioneer. Write for dates. Waverly, Ia. 














HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 


EASY TO SELL GROCERTES, PAINTS, , AUTO 

oils to consumers Steady, profitable work. FEx- 
perienee unnecessary Cre dit given Valuable out- 
fit fr Iaverin & Browne, 1619 V, South State, 





Ve — ipeesetie 
LISTEN, SALESMEN! TALK! TALK! TALK! IS 


ninnecessary Sell an auto accessory that talks 
for itself. Write or wire for territery. Furan Man- 
ufactnring — Company Thief River F ‘alls, 3 Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN, GOOD CHARACTER, 
widower, wants position as manager of farm, pref 
ning own farm; best refi 


erably for widew o 
Rox 42. W allac e F urmer and Iowa He 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN swiss _ 









FOR. SALE 


PUREBRED BROWN SWISS 
bulls, 2 weeks to © months old. Claas Wil 


lems 


Ackley 





GUERNSEYS | 
REGISTERED RUMI, 





GUERNSEYS— ~ CALVES, 





&50 up Six fine high grade heifer calves, $25 
o } T. B. and blood tested, crated, shipped C 
Dd Shropshire sheep. ‘orest Home Farm, 
Yiamel Minn. 
FOR SALE-——1 GUERNSEY BULL CALF, 6 
months old, price S75; registered 1 September 
calf, $40: registered BE. A. & R. PD. Sprague, Cal- 


edonia, Minn. 


GUERNSEYS——-OPEN 








AND BRED HEIFERS, 








AUTO SUPPLIES 
GOVERNOR FOR AUTO ENGINES $6.5 





0 PRE- 




















paid: satisfaction guaranteed Wm. Alber, Bea- 

trice, Neb 
BATTERIES  =—__ 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIF: DIRECT FROM 

factory, 140 amperes, $98.65. Guaranteed 5 
years Write Amana Society, High, Towa. 

COFFEE 

COFFEE FROM ROASTER TO CONSUMER. 


ree! 3 guaranteed silver plated teaspoons with 
every 10-Th. order of Special Blend Coffee. Send 
check or money order for $3.20 for 10 Ibs. of this 
delicious coffee. We pay postage. Ground or whole. 
Tlantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


DISC JOINTERS 


SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, straw, 

weeds, trash without clogging Free literature. 

Mnuillins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 


FARM FEEDS 
FARM FEEDS 








FOR 





DEPENDABLE COMPL ETB 


line of feeds and remedies Big savings. 
catalog just out; write for it today Water a 
Products Company, Box No. 4 19, Waterloo, _ Towa. 
FEED MILL MACHINERY y ae 
LARGE CAPACITY, MOTOR DRIVEN HAM 
mer mill, excellent condition: price right: also 
several farm size. Reply Box 41, Wallaces’ Farmer 


and _Towa Ho ymeste ad 
GOPHER R TRAPS 
FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPHERS. 
A free. y. F. Renken Trap Co., 
__ Neb 


TR APS 
Cireular 
G-444, Crete, 





HONEY 





LIGHT COLOR, 


HONEY—_EXTRACTED, PURE, 
’ 50. Ed- 


clover; 10 pounds $1.45: 60 pounds $6 
ward Steinberg, Cropsey, Il. 
POULTRY REMEDIES 








few springers, milkers Dayton Mather, Greene, 
Towa. 
HEREFORDS 
POLLED HEREFORDS. BULLS, COWS AND 


heifers for sale 


George Ross & Son, Ross, Ia. 
ate _HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULLS, 3 TO 6 
montbs old. Louis Nemecek, Pocahontas, Iowa. 





\ 





—_— WHITE DIARRHEA, ROUP AND CHOL- 
Use Waterloo Maid intestinal and antisep- 
tic “tablets dissolved in drinking water. Millions of 
satisfied users. eo offer: Box 100 tablets 
38c, 3 boxes $1, paid Waterloo Products 
Company, Box 322 or arty Waterloo, Iowa. 











GOOD, LEAFY ALFALFA HAY, $19 ON. ON 
track, Tracy. Max Nash, Tracy, Mint 
INCUBATOR * aa 
FOR SALE—BUCKEYE INCUBATOR No a 
5.000 egg capacity; used four sea riced for 
auick sale at $250. A. Jones, low 








KODAK FINISHING a 

















ROLL DEVELOPED’ AND SEVEN Prints 

one print hand colored, 30¢. Paseo Photo Lab. 
oratories, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Min: " 

POSTS — —— 

HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. HW 

Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 

TRACTOR PARTS _ ay 

MOLINE UNIVERSAL—$8_ 000 STOCK SALE: 
$8 50, differentials $8.5 Other specials 


aruies “Waverlydale, Davenport, fowa 


PATENT ATIURNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FoR 
patents. Send sketch or model for tions 
or write for freé book, ‘“‘How to Obtai Y Patent’ 











and ‘“‘Record of Invention” form. rge for 
information on how to proceed e laren A. () Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1493 r 






Savings 
and Commercial Bank Bidg., , Sint n, D. @ 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATE NT AT. 


torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitas. 
ble Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





WANT TO BUY 


BURLAP BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 

















or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, _ Th 
CORNSTALKS 
$10 PER TON FOR CORNSTALKS BALED 


and delivered at Dubuque, Iowa. Low freight 
rates on direct carlot shipments. If you are inter 
ested in marketing cornstalks write Malsee 0d Prod- 
ucts Co., 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, Il 


boGSs 
WANTED AT ONCE—PUPS 
dogs, English Shepherds, 
Fox Terriers, Boston Rus and 
F. Runft, Reinbec! In 
OL ENVELOPES © 


OLD ENVELOPES, STAMIS, USED _ 








AND OLDER 
Colties (borh colors 
Eskimo Spitz. E 


{} 





BEFORE 











1880. Splendid prices paid. Information post- 
paid. R. Rice, 2652 Ashbury Avenue, Evanston, 
Tilinois. < 

PIGEONS 
10,000 COMMON PIGEONS WANTED. MINE 
mum quantity, three dozen. Write for prices. 


R. S._ Elliott, 7500 
City, Mo. 


Independence Ave., Kansas 


BABY CHICKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS—GU ARANTEED 

quality. Make heavy layers—real money-makers 
on the farm. Not. like ordinary chicks. Backed 
by 13 years’ scientific breeding for livability, quick 
growth, early maturity, winter laying and high flock 
average production. ‘Customers report flock aver 











ages of 135 to 200 eggs per hen per year—laying 
at 4% to exe 
prices are low—and a wal harvest during fall and 


winter when most chickens do not lay For sixth 
year these unusual chicks sent with a genuine guar- 
antee to live covering first two weeks Catalog 
gives details. This protection doesn’t cost you & 
cent. Sold on Suaranteed egg-production st andards 
—as high as 175 to 200 eggs per hen per year 2 
our Special Standard—determined by flock average 
of our heavy-laying strains, Official, trapnest-ped- 
igreed males used are from 175 to 292 egg_hens 
developed on our Master-Control Breeding Farm. 
White Leghorns, Reds, Barred, White, Buff. Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, White and Buff  (rpingtons 
Prices very low for such guaranteed health and egg 
laying quality. Why take chances on chicks of U0 
known parentage, unknown health and unknown eee 
production when you can start with Peters-Certified 
and be assured success. Catalog free- — ins our 
remarkable breeding system—the _ trapne 
breeding on our Master-Control Farm 
hundreds of reports from customers T 
per cent of our output. Mention favorite 1 
we will also send our poe bulletin on at f 
no charge. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders, 
sociation. Just address Peters-Farm, Box = 
Newton, Towa. 
STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 
hatched, worm treated. In selecting | 
be sure you are buying state accredite “ 
they must be right when O. K. by the stat 
sands of our customers for many years are > 
in the big profits of Whiteview chicks. Mar 
of scientifie breeding and culling have 
chicks to the front. any chicks die with 
days we wil] replace at one-half pur 
English Tom Berron White Leghorns t 
314 egg strain, $16. Special mating Whit 
Buff Leghorns, $10.50; Barred, White 
White Minorcas, try a _Wyandottes., 
White Orpingtons, $12.50; Sussex, &1: 
Black Giants, $16; he: ~< assorted 
assorted, $8. Discount on 300, 500 
100 per cent alive arrival guarante: 
view Hatchery, Roanoke, Hl. William F« 


ANY FARM WOMAN CAN ; HAV E 

profits and independent income if she ° 
raising Farrow Chix Correct feeding and 
is all that is necessary. Farrow Chix ar 
ordinary chicks. High egg production ha 







































1.000 








I a Roe 





into Farrow Chix for the past 15 years 
scientific breeding and careful, censistet 

of parent flocks. This has resulted in. 

ous, healthy chix, that develop l 

into heavy layers. Many letters : be 
women customers telling about the money | rm 
from Farrow Chix. | Mrs, Charles Co : ht 
well pleas with her Farrow Chix ae a 
1,000—so $250 worth of matured bir B. pe 


of the entire lot, including u 
feeding. She says any farmer's wife can 7: 
pin money this way. Send for 5-color 364 ae 
catalog telli about profits from _ Peort w ut x 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 1! —— 
SUCCEED WITH LACLEDE “C ERTAINTEER? 
Chicks. Quicker growth, better layers gu 
as catalog explains. Accredited flocks, J 
certified cocks. Barred, Buff_ or heed 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wy: ando va ies , 
Brown or Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Bf i Ay 
Black Minorcas, priced as low as #¢ Pt Pus 
Write for catalog and particulars on pre arms 
tested and guaranteed to live. Laclede 
Hatchery, Lebanon, Mo. 
CHICKS—-BUFF WHITE hotte, Lal 
Orpington, White Rock, Wyand . 
bangs -:; aston. Mineral Spring Hatchet 
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Bayard, Iowa. 
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ALFALFA cLovER INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
3 = pAKO mA No. 12 ALFALFA 818 BU SOME RED, ALSIKE AND SWEET CLOVER. GET 
§. ah trace sweet clover $15 bu. Minnesota Funk’s new cxtalog See our ad in miscella- MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE 
wn Grimm $24 bu. Idaho state sealed Grimm neous section. Funk Bros, Seed Co... Bloomington, | r . ’ . . : 
4 bu. Ask for eametete price list. Davis See Minois, | . For your convenience, this index of advertisers of the preceding month will appear in the first 
ee Peter, Min - _ — ——— — | issne of each month. te is fully classified to help you find the products you will want at this time 
a, * = ~ > —oeeoooo GLADIOLUS BULBS | of the year. Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. | 
WarDy \LFALFA “aE ED, 90 PER CENT PURE, ——_ ee <— = | If yon mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home Steail when writing to our vertisers, you 
“$9 eet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3.50 GLADIOL BULBS FOR SALF. 160 BLOOM | can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment ? ~s 
seimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $15. All 60 Ib ing size, $1; large bulbs, $2.60 per 1¢ 45e | = ¢ ee , : 
Cre). Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bow per dozen. ~* Varieties: Roanoke, Alice ° j AUTOMOBILES Fort Dodge Chemical C (Gopher De 
oe Concordia, Kan. Myra, Romance, Foch, Anna Eberius, 191 ) Bu ick Motor Co stroyer = v0ce-DO2 
man é —--—-~ postpaid. Write for prices on larger quantity Also | evrolet Motor Car ¢ P ’ 5 
“ BARLEY rata bulblets. ©. PD. Emmert, Adel, Towa | On kland Motor C - Co.. 
=ELYET BARLEY, HIGH YIELDING, SMOOTH Seine’ : fy Willys Over! 
cy ed. chamek and’ bagsid at $8) cents. per POTATOES And auto’ ACCESSORIES” 
10 bushels at 90 cents and 20 bushels at COBRLERS ARLY OHIOS, WHITE COMAS. | A. ©. Spark 
er bushel. | This barley will not last_long Ss. No - "Se 10 per bushel; $2, 10 bushels or | American Ct rf 
v prices. E. T. Garton, Marathon, Towa. more H. C. Krog, Storm Lake, Towa, R. 2, Phone | zener wa Corp, 
Le Tri1é roodyear ire 
BARLEY, | FANCY, RRC LE ane p, | 1iF12 iis, Sia ta Veni es ae = = 
$1.10 bu., 20 bu. at $1. ew Glabron os ers : 4$47-507-574-619-66 
parley (certified) $1.75 bu., 10 a 65, 20 at aes a __ SEED CORN | Skelly Oil Co. (Natural Gas sPobe ofa 
$1.60. Davis Seed 8 BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS GROWN ON SLID, Co, Salesmen War 150 
= TD -E THOROLD more acres in Iowa than any other variety ex- West Unity Woolen Mills (Wo 3 24 554-661 
oeeri = = ta — “Ww “. Sven cept one, according to a recent survey made by Willers ractor Guide ( omfort 
jen, 10Wa ; : the state experiment station. This exception is Sc 41 Fi 661-658 
Mericde - an early variety suitable for northern Iowa. This Yetter Mig 6586 
VELVE 1 sARI EY Tie | PER BU_ SACKS EX is sufficient proof that every thinking farmer who ind ‘ OILS AND LUeRicants 
tre. F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa — to ee oor should try some of my early W hecling Corrug CLASSIFIED ‘ ities rvice © 
_ - mung seed. ade an outstanding record in yield xs lepe 0 Gas ¢ 
Sa ‘BULBS AND PLANTS contests for ten years. lapted to the southern 456-457-458-459-516-517-518-519-584-585 ! AS Cor ol ¢ 
TOMATO PLANTS—OUR “STANDARD QUAL half of the corn belt and makes fine silage in the 586-587-626-627-628-629-668-669-670-671 s a ‘ ‘ 
ty open-field grown, hand-selected, large, stalky north part. Stands up and hangs on well, which CLOTHING : D t (nil ¢ I ar 
tomato plaints; live better, produce more. Let us makes it suited to mechanical pickers; matures ten Firestone Footwear Co Seniaabned 60 \ vam Onl ¢ 
prove it. We specialize on fine tomato plants. Why days earlier than Reid’s; strong vitality. temem B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. ...... . PAINTS 
risk failure, time and money on weak, spindly ber, I am a seed corn grower and not a seed corn Hood Rubber Co tena neeserseences : + er sota I nseed ¢):! Paint 
plants \ irieties : Farliana, John Baer, Bonny speculator. Write a card today for free destriptive Mis hawaka Rubber and W olen Mills fontgomer \ i ( 
Rest, Livingston’s Globe, Marglobe, New Stone, as cireular and price list. ‘‘Twenty-one years a seed Stockmar urmer be ply ry SRN Ses - ; POULTRY 
gorted as wanted and labeled 100-50c¢: 200-T5e corn specialist.”’ Also Manchu soybeans for sale United St Rubber Co. ..... ame Hatchery 
300-81 500-$1.50: 1,000-$2.50: 5.000-810 Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas County, Iowa DAIRY SUPPLIES AND BARN oa yo oa ‘iF 
t+ peppers same price ybage, 200-The ~ c ene —— nas — | “ soote Hatchery.... . t4% 
oe Ts game ree -Aebeege. Sen ia FIRE-CURED, CERTIFIED SEED CORN, GER The De Laval Separator Co.......... 441-491-569 Booth Farms ..... 
mpt shipment, safe delivery, satisfaction hier yield m 95-98 per cent Minnesota {krown- Myers-Sherman Co.. 71 + Calhoun Poultry “Farn $4875 
Dealers, associations, write for quan ae) ue png. ‘ g ttle» , Jewel Da m 5 Perfection Mfg. Co. . Sapper A Hatchery 44% 
Standard Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant ga P tape Murdock, = _ Minnes« - Universal Milking in . Cedar Ray ids Hatchery. 
No. 13, Rustler Wt! 25 per bu.; ISINFECTANTS— INSECTICIDES P. Fx Clardy ....... Soca 
Ideal Silo corn, $2 *ks included. | Bayer Se mesan Co c 446 Eggland Farms n $47 
SEND betty DIATELY FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL Complete satisfaction “it « money bac | ‘arbo . . » TT. Farrow Chickerie 
ited catalog. It describes fully many Ask for free catalog on M aster Farmer seeds | yy eer Dick 1 Franklin Hatchery i 
kinds ‘of w AB =; plums and Latham raspber and hardy nursery stock Sold direct at grower | J. B. Ford Frank Foy Poult ry Farm.447 
prices and ready for immediate shipment Farmer Chas. Gilson 


ted at Minnesota fruit breeding farm and 


ries orig?! 























te stations. Also our new plum, the Splen 
the nest plum ever sent out; the Brands 
ple, a wonderful new red apple: and 
“any ies of wonderful peonies, new shrubs and 
perennial Farmers desiring to plant evergreen 
windbreaks be sure to write. Write now and get 
our great bargain offer on the Haralson apple, and 
. yar own winter apples. Brand Peony Farms, 
ion St., Faribault, Minn. 
FROST. PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
plants; open field grown, well rooted, 
strong. l're ited seeds, Cabbage each bunch 50 
mossed, labeled with variety name. party Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suce ion, Cc 
penhagen Early Dutch, Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 
"he; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,¢ $2: 2,500. 
$4.50. Express collect: 2,500! 32 ‘50. ° Onions: 
Prizetaker vstal W “3 and Yellow Be rmuda, post 
pid: 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Ex 
press collect 6,000, $4. 50. Fuli count; prompt 
shipment afe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Union Plant Company, Texar 
kana, Ark 
EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS.  FROSTPROOF 


e plants: Jersey wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefic ld, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Flat Duteh 
a plants: Earliana, Bonny Best. Baltimore 
lettuce, po tato_ plants. Prices all above 
100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2 
$2 per 1, 000. Special prices large 
for prices on pepper and egg plant Cs 
' Varieties labeled Delivery guaran 
it dn ont Plant Co., Box 64 4 Albany, Ga 


CARBAG 1 ONION PLANTS 








AND ONION PLANTS “NOW READY 
proof cabbage plants will head three 


® earlier than home grown plants. Varieties 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession it 
Golden Acre and Copenhagen Market 


n first-class hand selected plants, parcel post 
500 for $1.50, 1,000 for $2.75. By express 
2 per 1.000 Bermuda onion plants same prices 
frite for prices on large quantities. Satisfaction 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
1 grown, strong, well rooted hand se 
lected. Cabbage, all varieties, 200, 75c; 200, $1; 





guaranteed x. oe 








& 
n 











500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Crystal Wax, and Yellow 
Bermuda onions, pencil size, 500, re; «61,000 
$1.25; 6.000, $6. All postpaid.’ Prompt ‘ship 
ment Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘“ulver Plant 
Farms, Mt Pleasant, Texas. 
FROSTP R OOF CABBAGE PLANTS, THE KIND 
that w stand a freeze Six leading varieties 
500, $1.50 1000, $2.75, postpaid. Express, 
collect $2' per 1,000. Special prices on large 
ts. Write for prizes on onion, lettuce, tomato, 


and egg plants. Blue Ridge Piant Co.. 
8S. ¢. 


pepper 
Greenville, 








LARGE CABBAGE “PLA ANTS——300, 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $1.65; 5,000, $6.90. Jer 
ty, Charleston, Flat-Dutch. Wax and Ber 
muda onion plants, 300, 65c; 500, 1,000, 
$1.35; 5,000, $5.50. All prepaid ick ship 
e Satisfaction or money back. R. sacy, 


Texas, 


ANEW BLACK RASPBE mRRY, 





‘HE SATISFY,” 











my own origination. One week earlier than the 
Cumberlar Large, shiny, black, meaty, fewer 
wels and softer. Very hardy and strong grower 
Write r further description and prices. Cc. BR 
Bishop, Mitchellville, Towa. 

TOMATOES FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ON 

! ng, hardy plants, 100 0c; 500, $1 

1,090, $1 85; 5 od $8. Peppers, eggplant, 100 
Se a O00, §2.50, P ostpaid. Satisfaction guar 
n Fast — Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 
MORTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION, TOMATO 





plant Any variety, 100, 50c; 300, $1; 500 
$1 25 1,000 $2. Pepper and es i *», 100 
ole; 1,000, $2.50. Cauliflower he, 100 
Prepaid Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Welne: 


ASSORTMENT, 200 FROSTPROOF 
200 tomatoes, 200 onions, 50 pe ppers 
$1 Large, hand selected Satisfactior 
_Jacksonville Plant Company, Jack 


PLANT 


FROST PROOF CABBAGH AND ON 








All varieties. Quick shipments by 
mail HOO-¢ MWe, 1,000-$81 Farmers Plant Co 
Titon G 
100K: 200° PROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 
ee ons, 100 tomatoes and 25 ae plants, pre 
Darr $1 Central Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 
ASTON y EVERBEARING STR AWBI RRIES s 
m/f Pren ier 65e, Dunlap fe, Pearl Tic 
a Hilltop Nursery, ‘Morrison, Tl 

FROSTPROOP CABBAGE, ONIONS, TOMA 
Tees pepper plants, 200-64c, 500-$1.2! 
~ $2: prepaid Darby Bros., Ponta, Texas 
© 0. D. FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND RER 
tena n plants. Mailed 500-65c¢, 1,000-31 
ma ri Plant Co., Tiften, Ga 

rs CLOVER 

RED CLOVER OR ALSIKE, BEST 

ly $12 bn.: second grade, 98 per cent 





mas Y 40 bu Some witt 
te veet clover at $10 tecleaned: bags 
pone, ; } rl to Des Moines 65e¢ ewt most north 
Mine e ewt. Davis Seed Co.. St. Peter 








mM 
XEET CLOVER. BEST, PLUMB, SCARIFIED 
om or Grundy County Dwarf, $6 b 
clean, $5.40; unhulled, $5 per hun 
for price list. Davis Seed Co.. St 





RS cor CNTY TOME GROWN 
on applicatior 









imple 
. Tow 
Rl 4)SSOM “SWERT CLOVE Wk SEED, 
recleoned, purity 99.7, 7 cents 1 
Samples furnished H. B 
1}. 








55 cents, 
White, § 





















Seed & Nursery Co., Farii rult, Minn, 
HOME OF ORIGINAL Kit e G OFFERS FOR 
sale a limited amount of Orig Krug seed corn 
Original Krug is grown from seed 1 
lected by George Krug Price $5 per bushel, dis 
ease tested $10; germinatior per cent If you 
want Original Krug, order it now Wwe for 
County Agricultural Association, Eureka, Il.; S. F 
Unzicker, Roanoke, II Harold Wiley 
Ill., only growers of Original Krug 


DE INT SEED ¢ ORN 
» ar th 
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MEYER’S YELLOW HIGH 
| Iowa 


est yielding in south 
in 1929 state yield test 
ind rack dried Ge rminat 

Meyer's Yellow dent for ) 
corn per acre.”” 23 years’ experience handling seed 
corn, Write for circular Clarence Meyer, Van 
Meter, Iowa 
REID'S FELLOW DENT wag ida P| 110 

days; al lon lent, atur ity DO Tt 0 da 
fully matured ng ir r r 





tests 9S per cent helle 








bushel lots, $3.50 five bushel lots or m 
faction guaranteed 3% miles south of 
Budd Watt Holstein, Towa 
,ARLISLE’ GOLDEN DENT LARGI DPE! 
grained, stiff-stalke 1, suitable ) ce ral and 
southern Towa Earlier varieties for rthern sec 
yon several firsts and sweeps ¢ i Ames 
dried, germination guarantee “h rite for 
and circular. Alfred Carlisle, Whittemore 





SMITH'S YELLOW DENT: NORTHE RN GROWN 











early selected, furnace dried O8 bushel below 
first place in District No. 2 State Yield test Con 
sistest winner in Cerro Gordo County Yield co 
for 7 years trown near Franklin and Cerro 
Gordo county line. R. G. Schumacher, Thornton, 
Iowa 
GOLDEN KING—-WINNER GOLD MEDAL FOR 
highest yielding corn in northern section, Towa 
corn .yield test 1927, 1928, 1929 Also lowest 
in moisture and highest in quality. For circular 





cArthur Towa 


Mason City, 
SED - CORN, A CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contests seven years in 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days earlier 
than Reid’s. Germination and purity guaranteed. 


vrite Wm 


TOLEAMING § 























$3 Clint Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 
STANDARD VARIETIES, INCLUDING HY- 

brid; excellent quality, tests 97-100 per cent. 
Guaranteed Ear or shelled and graded. Special 
izing in corn since 1901 Folder free Dewall 
Seed Co ribson City, Tl 











50 PER BU., SHELLED 











KRUG SEED CORN $3 
and graded dried with furnace and blower 
Krug corn is increasing faster in Towa than any 
other variety We guarantee satisfactior Roy A 
Wood, Moorhead _Towa. 
IOLEAMING » CORN, EARLY SELEC TED 
and dried; germination test 98 per cent: gr 











and sacked; purity guaranteed; $5 per im 
heavy yielder; early maturing L. N. Lat 
Humboldt, Towa. 
y “YELLOW “DENT HAS THE LONG TIME 
high record in state yield test Early picked 
rapid dried; germination 98 Ear or hand tipped, 


shelled and graded, $4. George Steen, West Lib 


erty, Iowa, 


















IME ROV ED Rag wi shy YELLOW, DENT, FIELD 
selected ted; guaranteed test 96 inner 
it "Ames und International shows: $! bushel 
graded or ear; 20 days’ trial. Rider Nurser Farr 
in wa 
FUNK’S FAMOUS HYBRID CORN AND FIVI 
other high yielding, high germinating, disease r 
sistant varieties See our ad in miscellaneous sec 
tion Funk Bros. Seed Co Rloomington 
SEED CORN—PROI IF 1 VARIETIES PRO 
iuces 2 to 6 ears pe t reducing me oO 
ear Shipped C. O. 1D ‘it ‘ae For particulars 
writ e Origer & Son, Stuart 
SERED CORN—KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR, 1929 
crop, single ear tested, § oe per cen wr better 
shelled and graded, bags free, $4 per bushe Hou 
Polk City owa 
$ WINNING HIGH-YIELDING 
Yellow Dent; choice ears, or graded b € 


quality guaranteed. TS Sth Seed 


Farm, Al bert aaa Minn 
ECKHARDT’S SEED CORN, 





“GROWN AS FAR 
germination practical 
book free. Eckhardt’s Seed 


north as Lincoln Highway ; 
Seed corn 


ly perfect. 















House, De Kalb, MN. 
REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, 1928 
crop; germination practically perfect helled 
graded, $2.50 per bushe Mrs. ¢ E. Herbster 
Anderson, Towa, _ ere Se Sa 
THE WORLD'S RECORD | “CROP OF GORN 
Was grov Clar . We have certified 
Clarage seed for q inlap & Son, Williams 
port, Or io, - 
EARLY HI-BREDS NO. 295 AND 296 FROM 
strains winning first, northern section, Iowa state 
yield test, 1929 H. H. Turner Paton, Iowa. 
GOLDEN KING SEED CORN POR SALP. 
*rice reasonable W. S. Gregg, Hawarden, Iowa. 
REID'S YELLOW og: SHELLED TEST 98; 
price 84.50. Guy He Ladora, Iowa 
Television sets capable of being at- 
tached to any receiver will se« be on 
the market for less than $190, a ex- 
pert predicts. The announcement comes 
just int e for the slei if-hand tricks 
now presented by auditory sets constitute 
about the farthest point south reached 
yet in radio entertainment. 
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Mrs. Mary Gin 



























Co., Ine. ad ‘ $46 
Chemical Corp ae Hi-Quality Hatching Co. ...... 
is & C aenereee Hostler Poultry Farm......... 
Pennsylvania Salt wa Chick latchery io 
3 Iowa Master lers Hat 
Mary T. Goldmar ane N11 Kraklow Hate 3 
Hill's Cascara Quinine : OO-G20 : 
Lande Inc . P 1 
Srna ae r 
S. R. sp Rison tea ote 4 147-50 7s 
Towa Sales Co. .............00«+- 146 
FARM MacHiNERY AnD EoUiPMENT, \ 
ance-Ru ly 
petes Power Ma ine Do. ee +82 46 
J. S. Bloom Mtg ) paren S88 44 i7 1 
grown Lynch Sco 7 
Lhe Buckey 
Case Co 
¢ terpillar Tra 
( “hie igo 
Collins Ploev 


Deere & 
Ford 





Hamilton See 
Hayes Pump 
Hiummer Plow 
Internationa 






> Ligh 
Litchfield 
Mark Mfg. Co 
Marshall H a 
Master-Hulle Co. 
Meyer Mfg Co 












Minneapolis Moline Power Implement A lic 5 643 

Morton Products C 426-5 The Cre it 1 . ROT 618 

National Harrow AA Drover eterinary Union 511-617 

New Idea Spreader Co. .... Gooch Milling ¢ $44-654-655 

New Monarch Machine and Stamping Gulf Crust 574 

oan Internatior Feed ¢ 109-618 

2 Iowa Fer Ser ( 1°G-508 

196 Oyster She’ s Corp 510-816 

190 Pro-Lac Millir 149-506-574-620-661 

Papec Machine “o 0. 567 Quisenberry 1 Mfg. ¢ 447-572-605 
Peoria Drill and Seeder Co. $36 Southard Feed and Milling C 

Plymouth Cordage Co aaa eeeceeeeeee dt 1 1-537-615-8616 

Portable Elevator Mfg Standard Chemie: ms Ge. «ce. 618 

Rock Island Plow Co ities Tobacco By-Prodnets and Chemical Co N74 

Stover Mfg. and Engine C Walker Remedy Co ...079-662 


Thomas & Armstrong POULTRY Saves. ice 











J. PD. Tower & Sons Acetol Product cone 
Trip-O-Sales Co. ........seec00e a Clay Equipment Co. 
Universal Hoist and Mf, ‘ 7 >. Es @ Wee BR Ciiccmce 
Western Land Roller C0. .......ccccceeeeesereee AAS Des Moines Incubator Co 
Wood Bros. Thresher Co = “ HSS G. F. Manufacturing 
FENCING The Hargrove (« 
. 412-5 Towa Mfg. Cc 


American Steel and Wire 

































Steel Turner ar 
e Fence Vilo Co., Ll . 
i Fence “PUBLICITY 
Keystone Steel Cc Alberta Development Roar 
TT ed: 568: 694-610 CO Be, We Wibvecessscens $25-490-574-6 
mg-Bell Lumber Co. 102 Dept. of Immigration and Colonization... 
al Lumber and_ Creos iting Co Iowa Pharr utical Association 
Top Steel P Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co....... 
FERTILIZERS Northwest 7 u Te lept Co 
American Agricultura Chemical om Western Ry Public Rel 
Armour Fertilizer Works 02 RADIOS. AND ‘Equipment 
Chilean Nitrate of S« bug Educ. Burean..436 606 Kato Eng ineet ng 
I arling EGU.” reamnbecibaakcaentingaes 437 Radio Victor m 
Swift & C aes 508-601 RAT DEsTROVER 
“FINANCIAL” Imperial Laboratories . 
Geo. M. Bechtel & Co — 200 420 $501 K B. ©). CO. ccsccceesce 
PD. A. Dobrs Securitie Go... John B ies. were sean 
Federal Intermedi 443-5 SEEDS 
FOOD propucts Berry Seed Co........c00-+ 503 
Bkg. Pwr) .423 trand Peony 
424 Farmer 
603 Ferris Nursery Co wt 
cescccvesee 510 Henry Field Seed Co. ... 
S54 Hi-Bred Corn (Co.............448-502-567-606-653 
124-527 Earl E. May Seed ir 
lls Co : “ 2-649 - 
The Russell Mi r Milling Co 501-610 McGreer Brothers 
Tone Brothe 418 Morgan Brothers ...... 
HARNESS. ‘AND ACCESSORIES The North American 
The Be . 413 Northrup, King & 
The J “4 I i Hi alter Co. John A. Salzer Base ‘ over 436 567 
Kessler Harness ‘nial . 502 R. H. Shumway ...... : $36-503 
MeIntyre-Burrel 44-609 SILOS 
Fred Mueller I Hart ‘ 441 W. S. Dickey Clav Mfg. ¢ 631-659 
Omaha Te ning Co. ....... 544 $90 
Scheffer R ‘ aoe 
Ja ae Ww 64 ro 





lah 

HOG Wopses —feedens —warenehs, 
American chine 

Atlas Tank Mf 
Dane Mannfacturi 
Econon ing 





sToc K FOO DS 


Consolidated Produe 





De Soto Creamery and ?: nee ¢ 
General Mt _ Ane. 
Gooch M g Oo. 





Liberty OL _ ace 
Moorman Mfg. Co 
Nutrena 1 . 
Purina Mills ..... . O05 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Security Food Co. 








is . 





484 







































‘Altorfer Wane | “pene 491-552-650 : 
Copper-¢ 1 Malleable “Rar sTocK REMEDIES 
Crosley Icyt i Ne Amtorg Trading Corp 
The Maytag SPER Corona Mig. Co. ....cc..-- 
Voss Bros. ‘ Dairy Association Co. 
 InsuRANCE™ Fleming Bros. ......-....- is 1 
Employers Mutual Casualty General Veterinary Laboratory O45 
Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. ion Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc....506-571-572-619-661 
Iowa Mutual Foensee Ins. Assn. Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine ( ee 569 
1 Uni . It urance Co. ° Murphy Products Co. ...... “eal 164-674 
1 OO, casces Oelwein Chemical Co. peercenont . 167-616 
‘UIGHTING “DEVICES AND ELECTRICAL Parke, Davis & Co, .......... scocccccceseotae® 
a ENT Dr. David s Veterinary « 71 
Deleo-Light € . 5 Sargent & Co. 6-ATT-574-617-662 
rene? . 2 Spohn Medical . - 490 607 
MISCELLANEOUS” Troy Chemical Co.... $3-483-565-620-658 
American Grain Sep. Co. Jat Huller) Walnut Grove Products noose $21 
Barker . on Tool W. F. Young, Ine. eee 441-565-657 
Brooks gq ned ‘ WINDMILLS” ai ‘e 
” (Tail ) Aermotor Co. y 570-650 
} Dempster Mill Mig. ( 491-540 
} Fairbanks, Morse & 580-658 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Apr. 5, 193 
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Gene 


ral Price Outlook 


PRICE aren ap WITH PRE-WAR 
WITH LAST YEAR 


columns in 
the 


The percentage 
ing table are worthy of 
study. The first 
present prices 
second column 


are of 
percentage 


pre-war, 


the 
most 


follow- 
careful 
column gives percentage 
and 
prices are of 


the 


the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 137 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, lumber and the wages of city 
labor are above the general price level. 
Oats, wheat, corn, timothy, clover seed 
butter and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 


commodities te 
products is du 


failure of these 
as much as other 
production. 


» advance 
e to over- 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number | 137| | 98 








CATTLE—At Chicago 





1,300-pound fat cattle ee 
1,100-pound fat cattle 





Canners and cutters 
Feeders 






































Heavy hogs ee 116) 
Light hogs 123! 
Se 127| 
Sows (rough) _107| 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
I ccinesadaintenstpsome 118] 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 102) 
Light cow hides at Chicago..| 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— ere. 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . | 127| 
Oats, No. 2 white . 94) 
Wheat, No. 2 red | 93} 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ............| 95} 
On fowa Farms— | | 
Corn ... 23 
Oats 84 
sed MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 122 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 158 
Bran, at Kansas City.............. 104 
Shorts, at Kansas City............ 103} 
HAY 
No. “1 timothy, at Chicago.... 99] 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 128 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago «0c... 
Clover seed, at Toledo 114 
Timothy seed, at Chic: 90 
Cotton, at New York 115! 
Eges, at Chicago .............. 116 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard 93! 
Sides .... 125 
Ham ..... 156 
Bacon 177 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
SN chicane bdiatlich Gcdbtinee bi antesntonssinere | 122 
STE? ccseonsees | 121 
Se ptember | 119] 
Oats— 
EEE Ee ee a 91 
July . 92 
Septe »mber 97 
w heat— 
a saneiiticaliee singles 90 
ee 92 
Se ptember r 101 
Lard— | 
May 94] 
July ..... 97 
_Septe mbe or 95 





83] 


118) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York ee 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 


UTIIUIIID... sscsindsliienntinngnveeranniceds 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....! 
Cement piesa 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York 
month of February .............. 
Interest, 60 to 90 day 


paper, 
BE TROT WPT 2... ccc... cccsseescee | 
Industrial stocks 
tailroad stocks 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight 
corn and oats from Towa 
149 per cent of pre-war 
cattle and hogs 153 per 


norm: 
cent, 


age railroad workman is now 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as 
with 27 cents in 1914, or abou 
‘ent of pre-war normal 


80 
101 
109 
139] 


903) 


99! 
858! 
144 


81 


59 





83 


77 
R9 
89 
S4 


85 
95 
94 

130 


100 


86 


49 
86 


105 


rates on 


to Chicago are 


il, and on 


The aver- 
getting 


compared 
it 236 per 








RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending 
March 8, 1930, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 79 per cent, grain 
95 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lum- 
ber 71 per cent, ore 78 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 96 per cent. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 


as 








railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war noraan. 
The Ww eek’s Markets 
CATTLE 
| @| | 2% - 
| £| ¢ v, 
GE i aS 
|} oj O| 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 113.6 
Week before 113.7 
Good 
Last week ... ../12.38/13.25/12.12 
Week before ..(12.50'13.25/12.38 





Medium— | 
Last week 111.00/11.75/10.88 
Week before ./11.12)11.88)11.00 

Common— 
Last week 
Week before x 

Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 








| 9.12'10.00) 9.50 
| 9.25/10.00| 9,50 









Last week ......... 3.88114.50/13.88 
Week before 4.12,14.75/14.12 


Medium and good— 
Last week ......... 

eek be fore 
Commoen— 

Last week 


12.50/11.88 
12.62'12.00 








9.12'10.00! 9.50 














Week before 9,25/10.00) 9.50 
Butcher catth 
Heifers— | | | 
Last Week ......cccssscsscesee|10.25!10.88110.38 
Week before ./10.62'11.00)10.75 
Cows— | 
Last Week .........cecccceeee] 7.88] 8.00] 7.88 
WOOK WOEOTS  ccrineccceccsccces | 8.00) 8.00) 8.00 
Bulls 
Last week ... | 7.25] 7.88| 7.38 
Week before .. «| 7.50| 7.88) 7.50 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last ».50| 5.12 
Week ».88| 5.12 
Stockers 

















































Last 9.88/10.12] 9.88 
W eek 110. 12/10.25/10.00 
Cows and heifers- 
Ti, WOME sc cncoks svsaspestantbons } 7.88] 8.12] 7.88 
Week before 7.88! 8.12) 7.88 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs, “up)— 
Last wee 9.62] 9.18 
eee: before 9.48] 9.25 
Medium § (200-2; 
Last cael = | 9.45/10.08] 9.68 
Week be fore - ..| 9.68}10.10) 9.88 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
Last wee 0 anita we | 9.45/10.20! 9.75 
Week be fore ° ..| 9.68|10.25| 9.95 
Light limhts (1380-15 ) 
Last week .| 9.18/10.10| 9.42 
Week before 9.32)10.05| 9.58 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up) 
a See | 8.25] -8.50] "7.98 
Week before .... | 8.32] 8.55] 7.98 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | 
Last week = 9.62] 8.92 
WHO WOTOTS | ccsssstscssssemnec} ceoveiann 9.62| 9.12 
Stock pig 
Last weel ! 8.50 8.38 
Week for 8.62 8.38 
SHEEP 
Lamb (84 Ibs, down), ! 
nedium to prime— | | 
Last week 1 9.58'10.00! 9.25 
Week befe [10,00 10.70) 8.50 
Lambs, culls a ab common | 
a, | 7.88! 8.88] 7.50 
before - eens S ie: ew S 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to me 
Last week Lodavebiteaaanity 7.88] 8.12] 7.50 
Week before ......... 8.00) 8.50) 7.50 
Ewes, medit im to choice 
RN | ne 5.388! 5.75] 6.88 
Week before ........ 5.88] 5 
NOTE Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
HAY 
| . 
| = 
| ia C 
oe. of 
Pom de 3 
ee ee Ga 
-) 4 v 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week .......000. earn, ene yt 
Week before 4... me 18.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ........ 18.00 
Week before 18.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week .75) 
Week before 18.50) 24.75 
Alfalfa, N - 
ast weel 16.50/91. 75 
: 21.75 
5.50/19.50 
5.50 19.50 
RMR, WHI secincccticnenanhaattionns 14.50/17.00 
Week before ................../14.50/17.00 
Oat straw— 
Last week ae 8.50 6.75! 9.00 
Week before ......00....00.... 8.50) 6.75! 9.00 








j 


| 
' 




















GRAIN 
al | 
= 1 
C41 es 
g — % al 
aj = = va 
= Sy oe ¢ 
Be <, © 4 = 
Corn, No. 2Y— _ | 
Last week ........ 8344! .7546| .78%| .74 
Week before ...| .80 e| .77 | .68 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .......... -81%4! .7440| .77%e| .73% 
Week before ....| .78%) .72%| .75%4| .67% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .........| .79 721.! .75 72% 
Week before abe TObe| 73 6614 
Oats— 
Last week ........! .42%! .41 441 A0%% 
Week before .. 4244) .42 45 4054 
Barley— 
Last week ... 611 5 
Week before ... .p6 .bO | 
Ry | 
Last week ......... 64to) .65 | 
Week before ... 615g; .60 | | 
Wheat, No, 2 hard } 
Last week ......../1.08%,| .96 1.06 95% 
Week before ....1.02 6 99 lt, 
FEEDS 
| $| = 3 
= - os - 
5/2 = >| £ 
8 i 2 a 3 
=| 5] sj-s| 2 
E. Se ee Bees. 
Brat | 
Last week........ |25.25 28.00/22.00 28.00! 


19/21.12'21.25 28.00 


Week before..../23.5 
Shorts— 









Last week......../24.62/24.25/25:00/32.00] 
Week before....|23.25 23.00 21.00/32,00] 
Hominy feed— 
Last week. veoee! 29.50] 
Week before. 00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.— 
Last week 


Week. before. 

















Cottonseed (41. 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week | i | 
Week before | 
Tankage— 
Last week | -|60.00)......./65.00/60.00 
Week before....|......... 60.00. ....ce00/70.00/70,00 
Gluten— 
Last week oe 90.15 
i ee a , PRPS, PRRDREL TE 30.15 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of es 

















week for five-year average, _ 1925-1929: 
be uM Es 
‘all = So“ 
| =s 4 &o? 
o> | @ ae 
sj =" 
| “x. | x. gel 
| ba] Ba | of8 
Iowa... 131.1 131.2 
Illinois 79.9 83.6 
Missouri 149.8 115.5 
Nebraska . 123.2] 138.5 
Kansas . 141.2 118.6 
Indiana 100.7 78.1 
Ohio ....... weed 75.1 87.6 
Total, 7 corn 
belt states...) 1438.7 124.9} 129.1 116.9 
Week ending March 14, 1930, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending March 15, 1929— 
Iowa, 180.5 per cent; Tiinois, 183.4; Mis- 
souri, 142.8; Nebraska 240.1; Kansas, 
188.4; Indiana, 138.0; Ohio, 144.7; total, 
seven corn belt states, 167.3 per cent 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 
STOCKERS TO CORN BELT 
The following tables show the movement 
of feeder and stocker cattle and feeder 
and stocker sheep from twelve markets 
into the seven corn belt states: 
CATTLE 
Months of and Fet 


January yruary. 


Totals 








Iowa Tl! Neb for corn 

helt 
1928 57,592 252 68,322! 255,950 
BOBS ccccce 36,713 20,881 $5,940 179,825 
1930 66,168 24,71 66,250) 266,089 

Three weeks, ending March 14, 1930; 

March 15, 1929; March 16, 1928 
1928 14,293 8,754 16,695 76,231 
1929 ...... 12,018 7,211 8,712 FHSS 
1930 0. 24,562 10,311 20,347! 108,262 
SHEEP 
Months of January and February. 

1928 ......|_ 1,785! 43,626! 123,963 
ft | 8,170 54,967 164,367 
1930 . 10,501 46,66! 145,325 

Three weeks, ending March 14, 1930 

March. 15, 1929; March 16, 1928 

EOn8. x... 2,519 1,920 173 44,280 
1929 . 1,569 436 388 54,937 
1930 ...... 5,829 Aa. 72 49,191 





PREDICTED CHICAGO HOG RECEIPTS 
PRIL 7-92 

fluctuations, ex- 

other unforeseen 


BM, price 
weather, or 


Barring 
traordinary 


factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
Monday, April 7 40,000 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday, April 5 ae 
Saturday, April ae 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 





"5.000 





Liverpool—La&t week $11.75, week be- 
fore $11.50. Chicago—Last week $10.10, 
week before $10.10, 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are $2 per cent of t 
year average, as contrasted with 
cent for fat cattle, 57 per cent f: 
and 67 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives dats 
percentage of ten-year average 
ceipts and prices as they have prey 
week by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with the ten-y 
average of the corresponding week 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 





eipts 
other mkts 


Re 








January 27 to Feb. 2. 
February 3 to 
February 10 to 16 
February 17 to 23. 
February 24 to 
March 3 





March 10 Rj 
March 17 7 49 
January 27 to Feb. . a. Fie ay = 80) [ee 
February 3 to 65 78 
February 10 to 6o x 
February 79 u 
February 2 66 ( 
March 3 75 88 
March 10 79 ft) 
March 17 _ €& 81 A 
a SHEEP = 

January 27 to Feb. Z.ccovee] 100) 126) 7% 
February 3 to 109° 147, 

















February 10 to 16. 127; 151) @ 
February 17 to 23. at 94; 114) 6 
February 24 to March 2...) 104 30 6 
March 3to ®.. 117 58 
March 10 to 16 .. 129 59 
March 17 to 28. 125 7 
{LAMBS 
January 27 to Feb. Z...00/ 100) 126; € 
February 8 to 9% 109| 147 
February 10 to 127} 151) % 
February 17 to 23 94 14, % 
February 24 to } 104 30! 
March 3to 9. 117 8S fo 
March 10 to 16 129; 146 7% 
March 17 to 23 125; 151 6 
*Hogs Stren “market, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 


*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 





Exports of wheat the third week in 
March were 2,494,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,493,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,091,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the third week 
in March were 8,000 bushels, as pared 
with 7,000 bushels the week before and 
838,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats the third week i 
March were 6,000 bushels, as npared 
with 4,000 bushels for the week before 
and 172,000 bushels for the same eek last 


veul 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in Me 





10,911,000 pounds, as com) 1 wit 
357,000 pounds the week be! 
,957,000 pounds for the same week 
year. Exports of pork the third we 


March were 6,085,000 pounds, as 
with 6,313,000 pounds the week before 
and 3,132,0000 pounds the sar week 
last vear. 





for 


MISCELLANEOUS a PRODUCE 
PRICE 





Rutter, creamery extras, 
*, week before 38% c; chedda 
week 19¢, week before ’ 
"es firsts, last week 24c, week 
25c; ducks, last week 2c, W 
20c; fat hens, last week 28c, w 
27c: spring chickens, last we at igt, 


before 29c; geese, 


l4c, 


week 
week before 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 





Quarter blood wool at Boston }s 
light native cow hides at Ct ; : 
home grown clover seed at Toledo 310.0" 
and cotton at New York 15 a ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are ) 
for new No. 3, oats are 35%4¢ 
is S88 

ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 

No. 2 March corn at Buenos A sole 

last week for 60c, week befor: 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Sovbean oil meal sold last 

lots for $44 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS Es 

Federal land bank bonds, a n 
but callable in 1938, were quote® © 
week at 95. These bonds are pa L. 
per cent, and the yield to 18 Is Bw 
cent. Four per cent bonds are Ao 
at 901, and yield 4.60 per cent. 

RADIO FOR INDIANA POL CE 

A movement is unde way 
sponsored by Otto G. Fitic ld, 
state, to have all state pol 
biles and offices equipped with 
ceiving sets for communicat 
central station at Indianapolis 
to information given the Radio ‘ 
sion. The station is already in oP 3 
broadcasting messages to crulsit Ze 
of the city police. Pennsylvania ¥! 
expense of about $750,000, rece! 
stalled a teletype system where! be 
their police barracks and sher ‘a 
kept in touch with the headqus “7 
Harrisburg by typed reports ol ’ 


which are automatically received. 
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Future Sales 
SHORTHORNS 


June 
June 17- 
Marsha 


lt 
June 





1S— 
__Wm. Wiebke, Greene, lowa. 


june 25— sj)—Mason’s Quality Shorthorn 


sept Marshalltown, Iowa; C. G. Mason, 
Mer. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 

sp, o—Harrison & Ryan, Harlan, Iowa. 
er »_\Miller & Kemp, Olin, Iowa 
- HOLSTEINS 

vy 9Tand 28 — Midwest Holstein Sale, 
May rt Lea, Minn.; Melin-Petersen Co., 
Minneap lis, Mgrs. : é 
july 15 —N itional Type Sale, Minneapolis, 
Mi inn.; Melin-Peterson Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Managers. 


POLAND CHINAS 
. 7. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa, 
HAMPSHIRES 


Livestock News 


me John B. Brown Angus sate, 


ine 





(skaloosa, Iowa, March 19, drew a large 
. ve The offering was distributed 
< follows Thirty-two to lowa, twelve 
q Illinois, three to Missouri, two to Ne- 
raska, and two to Ohio. The top of the 


gttenda 


was Excelsior Marshal 3d, selling 


sale aie : “ 
john K. Martin & Son, Troy, Ohio, for 
#125. B iareliff Buxom, after a spirited 





jatter 
4, wit! 


jails and heifers twelve months old 


gtiantic, lowa. We follow with a list 
those not mentioned above, selling for 


and over: Bulls—Prince Marshall lith 
ad Blackcap Eston J., to J. F. McKenny, 
King City, Mo., $295 each; El Marshall 
th to H. R. Grovert, Newhall, Iowa, $240; 
Bvince of Rose Hill to A. C. Binney, Ches- 
ey. Iowa, $225; Excelsior Blackcap 7th to 
1 W. Pichner, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $245; 
| Marshall 2a to Victor Hoffman, 
en Citv, Mo., $275. Females Elba of 
Rese Hill to W. A. Hopley, $290; Elba 
Elben, to C. E. Krueger, Baxter, Iowa, 
$00: Blackcap Lassie B, 3d to L. Althaus, 








Sublette, TH., $205; Evening Erica 5th 


Ray Hull, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $225; El Dora 
* A. Ralston, Adel, Lowa, $205; 


Prergreen of Rose Hill, to Harrison 
Ryan, $320; Eva of Rose Hill 3d to 
Mithaus, $285; Entangle of Rose Hill 
Ray Hull, $200; Elmland Lola 3d to 








2 W. H. Cooper Angus sale, Hedrick, 


March 20, was well attended 

s were present from Lowa, Illinois, 
Missouri and Nebraska The 

ivty females averaged $172, with Barbara 
Yarshall 6th and heifer calf selling for 





Fifty-two head averaged $164. We list 
Hine for $200 or over: Berosa 7th, 





McHenry C., F. M. Kelley 











neer, N. G. Kraschel. 


he Brenner Interstate Shorthorn Sale, 


at Sioux City 


tle were sold at an average of $155.84. 
rty-eight head of bulls averaged 
M5684. Eve rything considered, it was ¢ 


The top of the sale was 


Wo-vear-old bull consigned by C. S$ 
Bi kley d he went to Arvid Samuels, 
8, Nel at $285. Mr. Buekley also 
yearling bull to Grotken Bros., Le 


may ew Premier, at $235 
» on, Alta, Towa, held a ery 
’ sale of Chester White bred 
h 6. The average mude on 


head was $65, the first forty 


_Hayland Farms, Sharpsburg, II. 
Marshall County Breeders’ Assn., 
ilitown, la.; Geo. H. Lewis, Mgr. 
VV. W. Powers, Sigourney, lowa. 


1. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 


rest between H. P. Wilkinson, Mitch- 
jville, Lowa, and J. S. Caldwell & Son, 
sillicothe, Ohio, fell to the bid of the 
, at $800. The twelve bulls averaged 
thirty-nine females at $175 and 
q general average of $218 on fifty-one 
fead. This ineluded a dozen or more 

or 
les. Blackbird of S. 3d, the champion 
jeifer, sold for $400, to W. A. Hopley, 


$200 


L. 
to 
L. 
\thaus, $205. Auctioneers, Kraschel and 


le at $575, to F. M. Kelley & Son, 
Osceola, Iowa, the heaviest buyers in the 
$ About a dozen heifers less than 
twelve months old were included in the 
forty head The twelve bulls, including 
feven calves, averaged $139 each, with « 
Ieila vear old, not cataloged, selling for 
MM, to G. C. Chadima, Fairfax, lowa. 


y & Son, $280; jerosa 6th, 
in, Webster City, lowa, $240; 


; Blackeap McHenry 160th, Stan- 
’ e, Creston, TL, $225; Blackcap 
Bah, Frank Gay, Beacon, Towa, $205; 
{th, L. Morford, lowa City, Lowa, 
Elba Tweeny 6th, L. Morford, $205; 
i McHenry 80th, Kelley & Son, $275. 


y, Iowa, on March 17, brought 
go00d crowd, Forty-one head of 


Fed sale, and the cattle offered brought 


at $245. C. J. DeJong, Orange 
secured the Bernard Dugan 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


_~ White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Maha, Neb 

_ Thompson, care of Wallaces’ 
marmer and lowa Homestead, Des 
J Oines, lowa. 

i Halsey, care of Wallaces’ Farmer 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines, 


tine last pages for livestock adver- 
S go to press on Wednesday 


Morning, the week 
previous, ten days 
'N advance of date of issue. * 














head averaged $51, and the entire fifty 
head sold brought an average of $48. One 
of the top gilts in the auction was select- 
ed by L. L. Pickett, Mingo, Iowa. The 
selling was done by Colonels Jensen and 
Larson. 


Worst Tariff Bill Passes 
(Continued from page 7) 


conference, all of which will mean very 
little, since the dairy industry is right at 





the point where it produces a_ surplus. 

The effect of the surplus is seen in Okla- 

homa, where butter has been quoted at 

18 cents pound, despite a present tariff 
of 12 cents a pound. 

Raised from 15 to 25 cents, the tariff 

on cor is expected to be innocuous 

u e st h corn is fed to meat 

ch go into export trade and 

nullify tariff protection, Any- 

‘ re onl ibout 5,000,000 bushels 

of cor ported annually, principally 

from Argentina. It is smaller grain than 

the American variety, and desired by 


pigeon and poultry producers in coastal 
would buy it if it were 


creased a little on live 
uits and vegetables, the 
latter of which rates was badly needed 
except in so far as it affects apples, which 
are only slightly benefited because of the 
exportable surplus 

A startling example of the inequality 
between the farmer and the manufacturer 
is seen in the proposal of the house to 
make the rate on green hides 10 per cent 
ad valorem, while the rate on leathers 
goes from 121%, to 30 per cent, the rate 
on harness to 35 per cent and the rate on 
shoes to 20 per cent. 

The general effect of the tariff bill as 
a whole is to raise the cost of manufac- 
tured articles the farmer must buy even 
beyond the present extortion. 

Zorah, whipped to a standstill in his 
fight for the farmer, pointed out time 
after time that American industry al- 
ready supplies all but 3% per cent of 
American needs. Still the industrialists 
hammered at the senate—they already 
had written the house bill—until the sen- 
ate version, too, was in their hands. 

Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, fittingly de- 
seribed their attitude when he said that 
representatives of industry came before 
congress on stretchers and wheel chairs 
to plead for higher duties when they al- 
ready were getting protection never be- 
fore accorded an individual class of the 
American populace, 





TERRACING OKLAHOMA FARMS 

The large volume of terracing demand- 
ed on some farms can best be accom- 
plished by contractors working on a job 
basis by the acre, the day, or the field, 
says L. E. Hazen, of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

rerracing is necessary to prevent sheet 
washing, which, according to Hazen, is a 
greater menace to soil fertility than deep 
xullying. Hazen estimates that if ten 
loads of barnyard manure are spread on 
ground which slopes enough that a hard 
rain will cut littl waterways one-half 
inch deep, nine and one-half loads of the 
manure will be lost by sheet erosion. 
Since sheet washing usually removes a 
uniform layer of soil from the surface in- 
stead of cutting gullies, it is less notice- 
able and less likely to compel prompt 
attention. 

From the studies of rainfall and erosion 
which have been made at the college, it 
has been found that terrace dykes and 
gully dams should be made adequate to 
hold all water that might fall in twenty- 
four hours, without allowing for the 
amount that might drain off. Excess wa- 
ter should be drained away so gradually 
that no silt will be carried into the out- 
lets, and that the subsoil will have time 
to become saturated with moisture. 

Terraces must be laid out with the 
proper grade and distance, or they will 
prove unsatisfactory, Hazen furthe) 
warns. Altho the farm level is not a dif- 
ficult instrument to use, few farmers at- 
tempting to work their own individual 
fields become familiar enough with it to 
do the most accurate work. 


DYNAMITE MORE DEPENDABLE 


Dynamite is no longer the unstable, 
erratic, touch-and-go-off product that it 
originally was I is at onee stronge 
more dependable and less sensitive, not 
because the nitroglycerine used in its 
manufacture one whit less explosive 


than Nobel's original product of sixty 
vears ago, but because today’s dynamite 


is more scientificaly made and better 
idapted for use In fact, few commercial 
products have hee mproved more dur- 


ng the last fifty years than has dyna- 
mite but the mprovements are changes 


n chemical omposition of the powder 
and they do not show in the outward form 
of the cartridge It is not yet fool-proot 


and never will be, but under ordinary 
conditions dynamite will not explode un- 
less it is purposely set off It is less in- 
flammable and less likely to explode from 
contact with flame than the vapors of 
gasoline or benzine. 

While most car owners know better 
than to smoke while filling the tank, few 
of them ever think of gasoline as an ex- 
plosive; it is just “the juice that keeps 
the old bus running.” Likewise, many a 








Assessmen 


—IF YOU HAVE A LOSS 


your assessments will be 


charged by companies 
giving equal protection. 
—IF YOU DON’T HAVE A LOSS your cost will be far 


less per acre than in any other policy. 


The Amazing New 


Field Zone Plan Policy 


improved policy gives the farmer the cheapest, 
ever offered in the state of Iowa. 
Field Zone Plan does: 
assessments from 
3 per cent—1 per cent lower than before. 

The man who does not have a loss will pay approxi- 
mately 25 per cent less per acre than he would in an 
ordinary company and the man who has a loss will still 
be paying less than other associations charge. 

It distributes the 











hail insurance policy 
what the new “Square Deal” 


damaged and the acreage not damaged 
are placed in separate classes. 

You set your own price per bushel when you take out 
i We pay you that price regardless of 
so you are PROTECTED on the price 


Over — 000.00 surplus and over $1,000,000.00 losses paid 
hail insurance until you have 1 
seen for yourself the great CASH benefits and 
There is a Square Deal farmer representa- 
get in touch with him and ask him 
literature and complete inf 


SQUARE DEAL MUTUAL 
HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Strictly an Iowa Farmers’ 
500, 501 Capital City Bank Bldg. 


Don’t oe your 
this policy and have 
savings you will receive. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


J. E. Craven, Pres... orn 
; mete o. Wagner, 


K. P. O. P. Bulls and Females ~ 


We have bulls of all ages, and females to offer. 

this time on bulls ready for service. 

| us or pay us a visit. 
| 


Hargrove & Arnold Holstein Farms, 


Special low prices quoted at 
Also offer choice K.P.O.P. females. 
Accredited herd. 


Norwalk, lowa 


Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 








SHOMONT FARMS 


pr ng om a 600 butter fan 





Holsteins 


“Holsteins for per - 


“Yhe 
HOLSTEIN®™ 


and his nine nearest "dams have 
of bas on — yearly 
P . PF rriced reaso mable from 3 


=FRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street. Chicago. Ill 





COWS AND HEIFERS FOR 
a number of choice spring- 
ing po heifers and heifers bred for fall fresh- 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen = perpen 


Ty 
a fe Ww exce llent bulls. 








TERSEY EY BULLS 


From World's Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great produc- 
i We hold all state Jersey records except one. 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 
SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
CHARLES CITY, 10WA 





cows and heifers for sale. 


breeding and well grown, 





A. G. ME Mgr. 
CEDMER FARMS GRU Nby Cc ‘ENTER, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Apr. 5, 1939 














12 Bulls 


grand champion, 1927 


REVOLUTION T7TH, a senior yearling for 
this year’s shows, and a bull that has recently 
been pronounced by good judges to be_ the 
best one we have ever produced sired by Black 
cap Revolution, and out of Eva of Glencarnock 
6th, full brother to the 1927_ International 
grand champion bull, Revolution 7th. This bull 
is an Elba Erica and is by all odds the best 
bull that will sell this year. If you are looking 
for a real herd sire then buy this bull 


REVOLUTION MARSHALL, a two-year-old 
sired by Blackcap Revolution and out of an Earl 
Marshall dam Outstanding prospect for a sire 
and resembles his sire very much 


son of Earl 
cow; low 


BAR MARSHALL 17TH. a 
Marshall and out of a _ Barbara 
down, thick and of the right type 


Cols. Kraschel and Cooper, Auctioneers. 
and Iowa Homestead. 


Harrison & Ryan’s 


Angus Sale 


45 Cows and Heifers @& 


Harlan, lowa, Wednesday, April 9 


Forty head of breeding cows selling heavy with calf or with calf at foot. 
most representative lot of breeding matrons that has ever been sold from our herds. 
are bred to three of the greatest bulls of the breed, viz.: 
Bar Marshall llth, junior champion 1926, 
one of the most promising sons of the celebrated bull, 


OUR BULL OFFERING 


HARRISON & RYAN, Harlan, Iowa 


M. T. White, 





One of the 
These 
Revolution 7th, International 
and Ex Marshall 3d, 
Earl Marshall. 


REVOLUTION 101, a June, 1929, bull by 
Blackcap Revolution, a show calf, belongs to the 


Enchantress tribe, will please anybody. 
_ ELITE MARSHALL, a June, 1929, calf, 
sired by a son of Earl Marshall, and out of 


an Earl Marshall dam. A real show calf and 


an Evergreen Erica. 

ELITE_ REVOLUTION, an August, 
calf by Elite Marshall and out of a 
Blackcap Revolution, low down, 
in show condition. 

We will also offer several outstanding bulls 
of serviceable age at private treaty and at farmer 
prices, also 60 females at private sale, mostly 
two-year-old heifers. 

Our illustrated catalog sent only on request. 
When writing for it mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. Address 


1929, 
dam _ by 
wide and thick, 


Fieldman for Wallaces’ Farmer 








‘GUERNSEYS 











ages and under. 


Care Hotel Radisson 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














HEREFORDS 


Hereford Herd Bull 
for Sale 


OFFERING Cal Perfect, sired by Repeater 192d by 
“Old” Repeater. Dam is a daughter of Don Perfect. 
A high — Ly header 

MAL HU SBANDRY DEPT. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


Re Domino Herefords 


few yearling and two-year-old bulls 











fir sale. Domino-Beau Brummel 
breeding 
FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 





20 HEREFORD BULLS 


I AM OFFERING 20 head of very choice Hereford 

“bulls, sired by Anxiety Mixture 4th, and out of 
my choicest cows. These bulls are from 15 to 24 
months old. The best car load of bulls in the state. 
Address George T. Gross. Walnut. Iowa. 


20 DOMINO BRED BULLS 20 


I AM OFFERING 20 head Domino and Stanway 
bred bulls, sired by Bruce Domino, Maple Lad 
Domino and Domino Stanway and out of Domino Jr. 
cows. Very choice. Mention this paper. Address 
WM. ESBECK EXIRA, IOWA 


CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS 
We are offering 12 very choice serviceable Anxiety 

bulls, sired by sons of Beau Blanchard and Bright 
Stanway, real herd bull propositions Also some 
choice cows and heifers. Addre 














1. E. SPOONER & SONS MONDAMIN, IOWA 
20—Polled Hereford Bulls—20 
WE ARB OFFERING 20 good Polled Hereford bulls 


or sale, ranging in age from nine months to 
two years, sired by a son of Echo Mischief and 
Breadwell Fairfax. Write or come and see them. 
PURCELL BROS, DENISON, 


IOWA 





C HOIC E HEREFORD BULLS. 
we a OFFERING some outstanding bull calves 

by Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 
first A winner. We also have some outstanding 
herd bull propositions Y Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 


or come and see us, Addres: 
BRAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 





LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


EARN $25-$100 daily. Send for large illustrated 
catalog, also how to receive Home Study Course 





Reppert *s Auction School, 


IRWIN A. GRIESSE 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Box 2, Decatur, Indiana 








Teme } ~~~ Sell sales of all breeds. Write 
or 
ROCK RAPIDS IOWA 
H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN 
CRESTON, IO0W 
Livestock auctioneers, Posted on an breeds. Sales 


made everywhere. Write for dates. Rates satisfactory. 





SHORTHORNS 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD FOR 42 YEARS. 
Offering four fine bulls 10 to 12 months old 
by Villager’s Model, a Bao-beed Villa —% aor. 
the bulls are roans and two are reds. Also two likely 
white November bulls by Spirit of Mondamin. In- 
spection invited. 


HELD BROS HINTON, IOWA 


BUY A SHORTHORN BULL THAT WILL 


IMPROVE YOUR HERD 
Offer an ontstanding 
splendid 








selection of 14 bulls in 
condition and of serviceable ages and 
younger, sired by Cumberland’s Archer 5th, whose 
sire is Cumberland Archer and whose dam, Imp. 
Hean Missie, bred by Wm. Anderson, is by Royal 
Roman. Dams of bulls by King Champion by Lord 
Avondale and Supreme Goods by Good Choice. Ac- 
credited herd No. 57303. Herd established 26 years. 
BRANJORD & SONS STORY CITY, IOWA 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


A Rosewood, two Missies and a Mayflower. 
Sired by Cudhams Record by Cadhams Drednaught. 
*riced to sel 

J. L. REECE 


NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA 


Extra Choice Scotch Bulls’ 


I AM OFFERING three mighty good young red and 
roan bulls, sired by Marshall's Lavender. flerd 
bull propositions. Write or come and see them 











PHILLIP FUNKE, GREE REENFIEL! D, TOWA 
SHORTHORN BULLS 
One choice dark red, one dark roan both ready 


for service and sired by Golden Gauntlet 
herd bull prospects. They will please. 
able for their quality 
R. E. WATTS & SON 


Genuine 
Priced reason 


MILES 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


weer 


‘Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A SPLENDID SELECTION 


IOWA 





of red and roan bull 


calves, of the best Bates blood lines. Get our 
new selling plan before you buy 
JR RU SSELL CU RRIER MASON CITY 1ow A 


~ MILKING SI I{ORTHORNS 


FOR SALE-—Bulls and heifers out 
records from 250 to 497 Ibs. fat 


of dams with 
and sired by 


Butterman 10th, 440 Ibs, fat Federally accredited 
herd. Farm two miles west on No, 9 
0. N. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN 








>) 2S and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 
I EERL ESS ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 
years. The choicest Tsaevicain and Imported Bates 
and Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
Bulls, a8 a ey oy A few choice tried young 
cows and bred heifers for sale. A few Whi ! 

puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, iow _— 


RED POLLS 


a CHAMPION RED POLLS. 
OFFERING bulls of serviceable ages 
Melbourne Advancer, 





sired by 
grand champion bull Iowa, 


and Minnesota, 1929, and by Pilot, second aged bul 
Iowa, 1927. Also 25 females all "ages, é dare dit ted 
herd. In business 31 years. 

TRACY & WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


| farmer who would not touch a stick of 


| 





dynamite will sit calmly by and watch his 
wife pour kerosene on the kitchen fire to 


or clean his clothes 
an open lamp. 
utility of the 


make it burn quicker, 
with gasoline beside 

Long ago, the every-day 
gasoline engine dissipated unreasoning 
fear of the explosibility of gasoline, and 
experience has taught miners and quarry- 
men that if dynamite is used with care, 
it can be made to do much useful work 
without any great hazard to themselves. 
Perhaps the day will come when the at- 
mosphere of black magic which still sur- 
rounds dynamite in the popular mind will 
be dispelled and it will be employed more 
generally in agricultural work by thou- 
sands of farmers who are now restrained 
from using it and from profiting by its 
use, by the one barrier—their own un- 
grounded fears. 





LICE ON CATTLE 
Lice on cattle may be destroyed by al- 
does 


most any kind of oil or grease that 
not irritate the skin of the animal, or by 
spraying the cattle and stalls. 

The presence of _lice is usually first 
indicated by the animals licking them- 
selves. The long winter coat of hair 
makes an ideal condition for the develop- 
ment of lice, which may become very 


annoying to cattle that are closely housed 
in winter. 

The long hair and licking, however, 
may be the result of a damp, poorly ven- 
tilated barn. A careful examination on 
the neck, close to the head and about the 
ears, and of the escutcheon and about the 
tail will reveal the lice if any are present. 

Any of the following oils and combina- 
tions recommended by C. C. Hayden, 
head of the dairy department of the Ohio 
experiment station, will prove satisfac- 
tory in the control of lice on cattle: One- 
half pint of kerosene oil thoroly mixed 
with one pound of lard or cottonseed oil; 
crude oil alone; linseed oil alone; low- 
grade neutral mineral oil. These oils 
should be applied with a stiff brush or 
cloth and rubbed well into the hair. 

Sprays applied to both cattle and stalls, 
and repeated in ten days, are even more 


satisfactory than oils. Spraying should 
be done on warm days. Oils blister in 
hot sunshine. Dips or emulsions of oil 
and soap in water may be used. 

There are three species of lice com- 
monly found on cattle, according to Mr, 
Hayden. They are the short nosed blue 
louse, the long nosed blue louse and the 
red louse. The blue species are sucking 


insects, and may do considerable damage 
to the animals if permitted to become 
numerous. The red louse is not a sucking 
insect, and probably lives mostly on waste 
material from the skin and hair. How- 
ever, it may become very annoying. 





SHOULD OATS BE FERTILIZED? 

Most farmers feel that the oats crop is 
one of the least profitable crops they 
grow. As a matter of fact, it is grown 
pretty largely because jit follows corn 
well and is easy to handle, says M. F. 
Miller, chairman of the department of 
soils of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. Investigations indicate that there 
is very little money in the oats crop, and 
farmers are constantly writing the exper- 
iment station, asking if it can be profit- 
ably fertilized. 

One difficulty that stands in the way 
of the profitable use of fertilizer with oats 
is that the crop is very much affected by 
early warm weather, which is very com- 
mon as far south as Missouri. When 
warm weather comes early in the oats 
growing season, the yield will be low in 
spite of any treatment given it. It is 


true that fertilizers, even in such sea- 
sons, give a better quality of oats, altho 
the decreased yield resulting from the 


early warm weather usually greatly in- 
terferes with the profit from fertilizer. 
It should not be inferred from what has 


been said that there is no profit from 
fertilizing oats. As a matter of fact, 
there are cases where it is quite profit- 
able. Generally speaking, the greatest 
profit is secured in the southern part of 
the state, where superphosphate or a high 
grade mixed fertilizer applied in moder- 
ate amounts can be expected to bring 
fair returns, unless seasonal conditions 
are very unfavorable. Probably the most 
satisfactory returns, however, are se- 
cured from oats on average land where 


the crop is to be followed by red clover, 
provided the soil is sweet enough to grow 
clover, but where trouble is often encoun- 


tered in getting a stand because of lack 
of fertility. In such cases, the return 
from the oats and the clover crops com- 
bined will usually bring a good profit. 
In this case, the fertilizer to use is com- 
monly superphosphate at the rate of 


around 150 to 175 pounds per acre, of 
the 20 per cent grade. 


IOWA GETS NATIONAL GLADIOLUS 
SHOW 
American Gladiolus Society, thru 
committee, has selected the 
Des Moines, as the place 
1930 National Gladiolus 
information which 
R. S. Herrick, 


The 
its executive 
Iowa State Fair, 
for holding the 
Show, according to 


has been received by sec- 


retary of the State Horticultural Society. 
“The show will be held in connection 
with the Iowa State Fair, on August 


22, 23 and 24, 1930,” states Mr. Herrick. 


\ 
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HORSES AND JACKS 


Stallion Purchase 
Plan—Investigate 





HIGH CLASS BELGIAN AND PER: “HERO 

stallions and mares for sale. 80 N 
kind that make real profits. bes us tell y 
our unique purchase plan. = 


B. F. BARBER, FONDA, |0\Wa 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
ew importations of fRelgian 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these higii 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our_Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
50 experienced stallioners for 
our customers 
HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTIA\«; ) 
GREELEY 1OW4 


FARCEUR BELGIANS’ 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakd Far 
the greatest breeding son of+Farceur, hea: r 
Our Belgians are noted for their qualits 
substance. Visitors welcome, 


c. G. GOOD & SON 



















OGDEN, 1OW4 


BELGIAN STALLION 


Choice dark bay, three-year-old 
Splendid poreeument. weight 1,960 

Priced reasonable. Bargai 

AL ‘FRED MAASDAM 











FAIRFIELD, 1owa 
PERCHERON STALI 
AND MARES 
All ages up to six years old for sale che Weight 
up to 2,200 lbs. and sound. Write 
E. D. SEAMANS, R. 2, Salem, Henry Co., low 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 
FOR SALE—tThree to five-year-old red roans 
We can sell you a better stallion for money 
than you can buy elsewhere as we raise a Ir own, 
They are priced to sell. 
H. E. WESSELS CRESTON, IOWA 
PERCHERON STALLIONS 
All ages up to six-year-olds for sale. If you or your 
neighborhood needs a high class sta!! t a Pea 
sonable figure, write us. We sell to the individual 
or on the various club and community | pla Cor- 
respondence invited. rm 186 
L. HUMBERT & SON ‘OR NING IOWA 





SHEEP 
AMERICAN OXFORD 


RECORD ASSOCIATION, 





DOWN 








Binsks. booklet or other information revariing the 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. _C. Williamson, Xenia, 0! 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 
RECORDED SHROPSHIRES of the very highest 


type and best breeding; 100 yearling and two 
year-old rams; 150 yearling and two-year-old ewes 
Nired by finest imported and American-bred rams. 
Send for photographs. For sale in lots to suit pur 
chaser. E. D. Seamans, R. Salem (Henry 
County), Iowa. 


______DUROC JERSEYS 


McKee Bros. Fall. 


Boars 


We have a fine lot of 25 fall boars that we 
offer for sale at this time at specia! prices. 








Sired by Golden Gleam and The Chieftain, 
two of the breed’s greatest sires. Some real 
herd boar material. Order early. 

McKEE BROS. CRESTON, IOWA 





FALL BOARS 


of FIREFLAME and INDSS 


litter 


DUROC 

Rich in the blood 

breeding. One outstanding show i 

prospects for this fall, all immune, price 

able. Shipped on approval. 
ARTIB PENCE 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


I have sold my bred gilts and am no ffe 
tops of my fall boars. Call at farm s 


SIGOURNEY 


IOWA 











north of Alta or write for description, br 
prices. Prices reasonable. I ship on ap! a ¥ 
N. K. NELSON ALTA, IOWA 
15 101C ‘DU ROC ! BOARS 
WE ARE OFF ERING 15. extra 
Jersey fall boars, sired by The Bea 





Chief and Big Perfection, and_out of 


for further 


Real herd boar prospects. Write us 
particulars at once. Addres WA 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON IKON, 10 i 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


CHOICE FALL BO. ARS 


THE KIND that develop into real herd 8 red 
by Silver Sides by Improver's Giant 

Post Dispatch. Price $35 each. 

Cc. H. MILLER ALEXANDER. | 


Spotted Poland China 


choice bred gilt A ri 
in M 


1OWA A 





sows. Offering 
to aon al Flash to farrow 
Reasonable prices ee, 
STOCK FAR . eae LUt ows 


‘POLAND D CHINAS 


~ Poland China Boars 


best. of 4 


bred 

Bred 
and May 
ROBBIN § 





September farrow, with size, 
popular blood, some real herd ad 
just right to breed sows for fall litters, Pr ss 
CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SON, Mar wai 


TAMWORTHS, 


“FAMWORTH BRED GI [Ss 





‘CHOIC EG #1. TS bred to farrow in Apr . 3 
50 to 275 pounds. Bred to U : B.. 
great sire purchased from United Siates 
of Agriculture, Also fall boars and gilts OWA 
5. J. NEWLIN GRIMES ssh 
HAMPSHIRES 
ARAB AAR RADI 


HAMPSHIRE FALL. BOARS ~ 
We have carefully selected several of the a. 
tud’s Prospect ort of some of the : md 
ducing sows of the breed. They are ed 
size, type and easy feeding quality i 
3S ) »proval 
muned. We hip on appr IOWA CITY 


1OWA 
H. W. OXLEY 
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